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FTLHE Comedy now publiſhed, was written by 

| the late Henry Fielding ſome years before 

| his death. The author had ſhown it to his friend 

Mr. Garrick; and entertaining a high eſteem for 
the taſte and critical diſcernment of Sir Charles 
Williams, he afterwards delivered the manuſcript 
to Sir Charles for his opinion. At that time ap- 
pointed Envoy Extraordinary to the court of Ruſſia, 
Sir Charles had not leiſure to examine the pl 
before he left England. Whether it has had the 
honour to travel with the Envoy into Ruſſia, or was 
left behind, that it might not interfere with the in- 
trigues of the embaſſy, we cannot determine. Sir 
Charles died in Ruſſia, and the manuſcript was 
loſt. 

As Mr, Fielding had often mentioned this affair, 
many enquiries were made, after his deceaſe, of 
ſeveral branches of Sir Charles's family, but did not 
produce any tidings of the comedy. 

ABouT two years ago Thomas Johnes, Eſq; mem- 
ber for Cardigan, received from a young friend, as 
a preſent, a tattered manuſcript play, bearing, in- 
deed, ſome tokens of antiquity, elſe the preſent had 
been of little worth, ſince the young gentleman 
aſſured Mr. Johnes, that it was © a damn'd thing!“ 
— Notwithſtanding this unpromiſing character, Mr, 
Johnes took the dramatick foundling to his protec- 
tion with much kindneſs; read it; determined to 
obtain Mr. Garrick's opinion of it; and for that 
purpoſe ſent it to Mr. Wallis of Narfolk- ſtreet, 
who waited upon Mr. Garrick with the manuſcript, 
and aſked him, if he knew whether the late Sir 
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4 ADVERTISEMENT. 


Charles Williams had ever written a play? —Mr. 
Garrick caſt his eye upon it—“ The loſt ſheep is 
* found ! — This is Harry Fielding's Comedy!“ 
cried Mr, Garrick, in a manner that evinced the 
moſt friendly regard for the memory of the Anthor. 

THis recognition of the play was no ſooner com- 
municated to Mr. Johnes, than he, with the moſt 
amiable. politeneſs,” reſtored _ his Ter. i to the 
family of Mr. Fielding. 

Two gentlemen, of themoſt diſtinguiſhed drainatic 
talents of the age, have ſhewn the kindeſt attention 
to the fragment thus recovered. | To the very libe- 
ral and friendly aſſiſtance of Mr. Sheridan, and to 


the Prologue and Epilogue, written by Mr. Gar- 


rick, is to be attributed much of that W 7 with 
which the Public have received the | 


Fathers ; ; or, The Good. Natur d Man, 


TO His GRACE THE 


DUKE or — ents 
'LORD LIEUTENANT 


ih Wisch OF THE" 
© COUNTY o or NIDDLESkx. 


AND | ' 
MASTER OF THE HORSE TO THE 


ay LORD, 112 
HE Author of this Play was an upright, uſe- 

ful, and diſtinguiſhed magiſtrate for the Coun- 
ty of Middleſex ; and by his publications laid the 
foundation of many wholeſome laws for the ſupport 
of good order and ſubordination in this metropolis, 
the effects of which have been, and now are, for- 
cibly felt by the Public. His ſocial qualities made 
his company highly entertaining. His genius, fo 
univerſally admired, has afforded delight and in- 
ſtruction to thouſands, The memory of ſuch a man 
calls for reſpect ; and to have that reſpe& ſhewn him 
by the great and praiſe-worthy, muſt do him Po 
higheſt honour. 


= | Uno 


vi DEDICATION, 

Unvper theſe circumſtances this little orphan 
_ poſthumous work, replete with humour and ſound 
fenſe, looks wp to your Grace for protection, as a 
nobleman who makes rank and affluence anſwer the 
great purpoſes of diſphying t true dignity and bene» 
ficence. Thus adorned by accompliſhmengs, and 
enriched by manly ſentim̃ents, it is the intereſt of 
ſociety to join with me in the warmeſt wiſhes for the 
continuance of your Grace's health, and of all thoſe 
powers fo liberally and ſo conſtantly exerted by your 
Grace for the good of mankind, 


1 have the honour . 
e it IS 


— Your Grace 
Reſpectful and 
Obedient Servant, 


Brompton Pluce. ni ve id H. 
4 5 f 450 vonn FIELDING. 
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Written up Mr. GARRICK, and fpoken by 
Eu KING 


EN from Ann th” 
His deeds or works embalm bis Precious md 

Yet not content, the Public call for art. 

To reſewe'from the tomb bis mortal part; A* ̃ 

Demand ibe Painter o and the ſcuiptor s band, 

To ſpread his mimic form throughout the land: 

A form,\. perhaps, which living, was negletted, 

And when it could not feel reſpect, reſpetted. 

This night nd buſt or pitture claims your praiſe, 

Our claim s ſuperior, wwe his ſpirit raiſe : 

From time's dark ftore-bouſe, bring a long-loſt plas 

And drag it from oblivion into day. _, : 

But who the Author ? need I name the wit, | 
Whom nature prompted, as his genius writ?  _, 
Truth mil d on Fancy for each well-wrought ſtory, - 
Where characters live, a, and ſtand before e: | 
Suppoſe theſe charafers, various as they are, 

The knave, the fool, the worthy, wiſe, and fair, 

For and againſt the Author pleading at your bar. 

Firft pleads Tom J ones—grateful bis heart and warm; 

Brave, gen 'rous Britons, /bield this play from A 

My beft friend wrote it, fpould it not ſucceed, ' 

. with my Sophy blit—my heart will Mead | 
MR yl Then 


orte. 
Then from his face he wipes the manly tear 

Courage, ay maſter, Partridge cries, dom t fear; 7 

Should Envy's ſerpents hiſs, or malice frown, 

"Though I'm a coward, zounds |. Pll knock em down: 1 

Wert, ſweẽt Sophia comes.—iſſbe cannot ſpeak— 58g 

Her wiſhes for the play o Yer ſpread her cheek ; 

In ev'ry. look Ber ſentiments. you read. Aua 

And more than eloquence. ber bluſpes plead... 5 

Now Blifil bows —with ſmiles his falſe heart bin. 50 

He was my foe ] beg you'll damn this FIRE DbI ; 

Right Thwackuni raars -u mercy, Sirs, 1 n 8 97 

Scourge the dead Author, thro his orphan play. 

What words! (ries Parſon * * * es dif 

. own 'em, 3 ö 
Good Lorg Ade mortuis ail niſi "<A zn n. 
1 fuch are Chriſtian teachers, . who'll rtdere em, - 

And thus they preach, the Devil alone\ſhould eee | 

Now Slipſlop enters tb urbis ſcriv'ning vagrant, . _ 

Salted my virtue, which was ever flagrant, ö 

Zet, lite black Thello, Td bear ſcorns and . 

Slip into poverty to the very bips, 

T” exult. this play—may it decreaſe in cove 3 

And be it's fame immoraliz'd for ever] 

Squire Weſtern, reeling, with October mellow, 

Tall, yo.l-—Boys!—Yoax—=Criticks | bunt the fellow [ 

Damn en, theſe. wits are varmint not worth breed- 

| ing , | 

What good &er came of. writing and of reading 2 

Net comes, brim-full of ſpite and politicts; 

His ſiſter Weſtern - and thus deeply ſpeaks : 


Wits 


* 
= . 


PROLOGUE. 9 
Wits are arn'd pow'rs, like France attack the fre; 
Negotiate till they fleep—then ſtrite the blow ! 
Allworthy laſt, pleads to your nobleft paſſions — 
Ye gen'rous leaders of the taſte and faſhions ; 
Departed genius left his orphan play, 
To your kind ture — what the dead wills. obey:: 
O then reſpe# the F atuzs's fond bequeſt, 
And make his widow ſmile, bis ſpirit reſt. 
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8 GENE, A Parlour in Mr. BONCOUR's 2 
" Enter BONCOUR and Mrs, BONCOUR. 


Bon cou. 


JR A * pacified — 


Mas. Boxc. It is intolerable, and I will never 
ſubmit to it. 
Bond. But, my dear ! 


Ms. Bonc. Good Mr. Boncour, leave off chat 
odious word; you know I deteſt it; ſuch fulſome 
ſtuff is nauſeous to the ears of a woman of ſtrict vir 


2835051 don't doubt your virtue. ö n 
Mas. Bonc. You don't I am much 
obli d to you, indeed; nor any one elſe, I appre- 
hend: I thank Heaven my carriage is ſuch that 
IAare confront the world. | 

Bone. You miſtake me, Madam. 
12104 | Mas, 


, (oy 


2 THE FATHERS. 
Mas.-Boxc.. That is as much as to-ſay I have not 


common underſtanding ; to be ſure I can't compre- 
hend any thing. 

Bon c. I ſhould be ſorry to think I had given you 
any reaſon to be out of humour, 

Mxs. Boxc. Then I am in the wrong; a wife is 
always in the wrong, certainly z It is impoſſible be 
a wife to be in the ri 1 in any thing. 

Box c. My dear, I never faid ſo. 

Mas. Bowc, That is as much as to ſay, I don't 
tell truth: I deſire you will treat me with good 
mañners at leaſt ; that I think I may expect. A wo- 
man of virtue, who brought you a fortune, may ex- 
pect that. bh 

Bonc. Madam, n, I eſteem you for your virtue, and 
am grateful to you for your fortune; I ſhould bluſh 
if you could upbraid me with laviſhing it on my 
7 pleaſures, or ever denying you the enjoyment 
of it. 

NMS. Boxc. How have Ta coachat my command: 
you keep one, indeed, but I am ſure I have no com- 
mand af it. e EO xi 

Box c. Indeed you wrong me. 

Mus. Bonc. Why, have Format lent it this "oy 
morning without my N 
az? e My dear, 1 1 thought che chad! t wolild Have 

Mas. Bowe. How can that ſerye "hep 1 am to 
take three other ladies with me. 5 en e, 

Bose. Who' 8 there? | 6h . Is NEED] 


r B Enter Servant. 2:07 ut Hui 
Bid John he eee 7 cppſing, and. FE, he 
coach attend my j wife — your pardon, chi 
L-own. I ſhould. have told you of, it, but bobneks 
really put it out of my heat. 

Mas. Bon c. Weil, and P d 6nd ben 
one of the ladies athome, muſt I drag about a heavy 


2 2 * 1 


THE! FAT THE RS. 13 
coach all over the town, like an alderman! Sr 4 
country juſtice of peace's. lady ? OW. 1999 
Bon. Nay, ſince you are 10 e eee 
mile was not abſolute ; you ſhall not be uneaſy an — 
account Tell the fellow he need not go to my 
couſin at all ¶ Exit Servant) now, my dear, you 
have your choice, and I hope you will be cafſ. 
Mus. Bowxc. Eaſy ! yes; I have a great deal of 
reaſon to be eaſy, truly; now your relations, if th 
have not the coach, will lay the whole blame upon 
me; 5 fure never was ſo unfortunate: a creature as I 
am! — no, let them have both, and then they will 
be ſatisfied; I dare ſay I ſhall Sid coach amongſt 
my acquaintance, though you deny me your's. ¶ Exit. 
Bon. So! this comes of meddling; with mat- 
ters out of my ſphere ; but 1 een . who "row 
her temper ſo well, | 
# J 


Enter Sir GEORGE BONCOUR.- 0 


Six Gxo, Brother, good morrow, I hope no ac- 
cident hath happened, for I met my ſiſter in a vio- 
lent hurry at the door. 

_  Boxe. No, nothing extraordinary: wives will 
have their humours, you know. 

Six Geo. Aye, wives who have ſuch huſbands, | 

* I hope I give her no occaſion to be un- 
cal. 

Six Gro. Indeed you do- Lou are a very wick- 
ed man, brother, 

Boxc. How! 

Six Gzo. For you have ſpoilt a very good. fore 
of a woman ; you have many an uneaſy hour, many 
a heart-ache, many a ſigh, and many a tear to an- 
ſwer for, which you have been the occaſion of to 
my poor ſiſter. 

Bonc, I don't remember I ever ax her any 


thi ng. 


Sin 


gs +7 HE FAT HE RAS. 

Sim Gro. That is the very reaſon; for what enn x 
a poor woman be oblig d to conſult, ſo unſteady as 
her own inclinations ? If you would contradict her a 
little, it would prevent her contradicting herſelf. 
A man pretends to be a good huſband, and yet im- 


E= continually that hard taſk upon his > 
now what ſhe has a mind to. 11 


- Boxc. Brother, I admit rallery, but 1 ſhould con- 
temn myſelf, if I refuſed any thing to a woman who 
brought me ſo immenſe a fortune, to which my cir- 
cumſtances were ſo very unequal: I do not think 
with the world, that I make a woman amends for 
robbing her of her fortune, by taking her perſon u. | 
a: the Bargain. 

Six Gro, I would not have you rob het 3 I would 

only have you keep her from robbing herſelf, Ah! 
I ſhould have made an excellent huſband; if I could 
ever have been perſuaded to marry. 

Bone: Doubtleſs, your wife would have agreed 
rarely with this doctrine. 

Sim Grokek She muſt have been à moſt un- 
reaſonable woman elfe ; for I ſhould have deſired no 
more of her than only to do whatever 1 would have 

I am not that perſon you would make me ap- 
pear for, except-a few diverſions which I have 
an antipathy to, ſuch as muſic, balls, cards, plays, 
operas, aſſemblies, viſtts, and- entertainments, I 
mould ſcarce ever deny her any thing. bY 

- Bone. Your exceptions put me in mind of fone 
general pardons, where every ching 1s forgiven. ex- 

3 85 
I Geo. I ſuppoſe you would have me ſuffer her 
to j an aſſembly and rendezvous of all ſuch idle 
People as can't ſtay at home; that is, have nothing 
to do any where elſe. 
Boxc. Perhaps I love an afſembly 1 no more than 
il Lot 
* 23 Gzo. Why do you * one then! ? 
| 4 Boxc. 


THE FATHERS; 16 
Bone. For the ſame reaſon that I do many other 
9 not very agreeable to me, to gratif my wife. 
Geo. But, brother, pray for what purpuſe do 
you think the law * 2 reſt rain her? 
Bever Broxher, the law gives us many powers, 
which an honeſt man would ſcorn to make uſe of. 
Sis GEO. So the advantage you receive from 
your wife's fortune, is to be her N —_ 
* it out in her dn pleaſures. 

Boxc. And that no inconſiderable one... 

Sm 'Grpres, No! 
| Bowes No: for the renteſ pleaſute. 1 can enjoy, 
is chat of contributing to hers. 

Sin Go. You are a great deal non endl for; this 
_ indeed you are; and really, ebnſidering how 
are, you are tolerably lucky z for were I 
Pale good, I ſhould expect, whenever 1 returned 
home, to catch my wife in an ĩntrigue; my ferygnts 
robbing my houſe; my ſon married to a .chamber- 
maid ; and my daughter fun away with à footmah. 
- Bonc, Theſe would be Moreno, Foe g9ode 
nels. 

Sm Gro. . Thiar's true: but hop ire very. chin | 
mon ones for all that; and I wiſh folnewhat worſe 
does not happen to your ſon; for I muſt tell yoo, 
and I am ſorry to tell it you, the town talk f Ring 

Boxe. I hope they can fay nothing Hliof him. 
Six GEORGE. Notkin ng ill of him! they fay every 
thing ill of him—O' brother, I think myſelf.pbliged 
to diſcover it to you, - this ſon, this eldeſt ſon of 
yours, the hopes of your family, whom I intended 
my heir; this profligate raſcal, I tell it with tears 
in my eyes — keeps keeps —a wenck. 

Box. I know it - 

Stix Gro. (in à paſh bw Know ir that 
that he keeps a wench ? 

Bonc. I am ſorry for i 3 

SIR Gxo. If he was a ſon of mine, ra — | 


* 


16 THE FATHERS; 5 
Td fe him 2 — him. ; 2 ſhall never have 
a groat—a ing of mine: I'll marry to- morro 
2 IL hasen't an heir, I'II e hoſpital, = 
give my money to the Sinking Fung. 
Bosc. nn e 1 am n in hopes to reclaim 
him yet. 
Six Guns His vices are all owing to you, * 
--Bonc. I never gave him inſtructions in that way. 
Sin Gro. You have given him money, that is 
giving him inſtructions: whoever gives his ſon 


Ts is anſwerable for all the ill uſes he puts it to. 
Box c. Rather, whoever denies his ſon a reaſon- 


| able allowance, is anſwerable for all the ill method 


Fl 


| He is forced into to get money. 


Six':Gzo, "Reaſonable | brother: why hore. is 
bur diſpute ; I am not ſo rigid as ſome fathers; I am 


not for totally curbing a young man; I would not 


Have him without a ſhilling or two in his packets $0 
* ſeandalous at a coffee- houſe - no. ; 
Bone. Sir George, inſtead of diſputing lon ron 


| this ſubject, will you go with me and vifit my ſon :— 


ſuppoſe we ſhould find him at his ſtudies ? 

Sim Gro. I as ſoon expect to find him at his pray- 
ers. Well, I will go, as I have no other buſineſs 
chough I know the world better than to expect eicher 
to convinee myſelf or you. 

. — I am ready to wait on you ; my: coach j i at 
d 

Sin G80. If I mould bh the raſcal's head, you'll 

forgive me—Keep—I'd _— him if he was a ſon of 


mine. + Kae 
SCENE. at Young! BONCOUR'. 7 


au BON OUR. aui, BONCOUR, Mir 


VALENCE, come for ward. 


Tou Bonc, Dear ſiſter, how could you tet this 
inundation of nonſenſe in upon Ir 
Boxc. Nay, don't blame me. 5 

K | l 


58 


T HEEFATHERS wy 


Miss Var. O, I was a witneſs to what paſſed; 
hawtever; md they ate gone Lmuſt rẽnũnd you of 


our promiſe, to let me hear that ſong. I think 
boch the words and ain admir able... 
Miss = ro You will make George 4 if you 
praiſe his pott e f 08 
T Teste By Wa. Love or poverty makes moſt poets ; 
and I hope T ſhall never want at leaſt one of thoſe 


moti ves as Mr. Witbler' is Sone, I will attempt it 
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£8 
e "With 2 goth n 
Snatch! at each golden j 55 —e beck the 2 Tine 2 
And pluck Fa bud from the thorn.” | 


Ts the 2 a He, while gladſome and gc 
"Each 5 i: Pleaſure improve, 2 

Fe, kfe we ſhall find ; is at beſt but a day,” © | 

e EM mT it 15 love. & 7 r ban 8 


i105 oi: * Hot 5 FUN 32 >luoy 
The roſe now. ſo n o, nature the ra, 
Ius moment. is ſarunk and decay dq. 


Aud the glow which now tinges & beautiful face] 1": 
Muft ſoon, alas | wither and fade. 


Me 2355 20 while breit 


Zach moment, cac P improve, nn 
Far , we foal find is at be bus a da,, bn 
1 Nr 1 


Menne nn 
* 


* 


Whit A veet Bly 2 . 
7 6 we, lying brig cre 7s 


Pd 


8 T HE 1 ATHERS. 


Ste Het „ Sete F e A O La EW eri 

. 1 rn er COUR ad Sir GEORGE. 

i xr l i irc arroy 
ere e. My: facher l and uncle wo—ſo, 
al bog ern Aan Herner Sud 2= rivi ” 
Bone. — George, don't let us 3 
entertainment; your uncle and myſelf called only 
to ſeechew you did, as we went hy. FI had known 
you had bad company, we ſhould not have come 
up Pray go on with your muſic. M9151 

Youns Bone. Sir-z you are always the Kkindeſt 
and moſt condeſcending—— but woe you, Sir, 
this is an unexpected honour. 

Sm Gx. Dear Sir, moſt oblig mg, ing; 200 moſt gra- 
cious Sir. you do me an insnite deal of honour 
1 ee he is at his ſtudies, bro- 

Cf —— 

. Boxnc. Pray, Ne don't ee us wee pr. your 
entertainment, . 

Six Gro. Upon my word my ee an 
exceeding good taſte in his morning diverſions. 

Tovxd Bonc. N ir, theſe. ladies have hrs 
fo good as to hear a lilly trifle of my own. wricin 

Sin Gzo, I am ſorry. we came too 2. 1 think 


nonſenſe is never ſo agreeable as un ſet. to muſic. 

Mise Boxc. The mulic my brother Top n'd for 
me and this lady; and 1 doubt, not if he had had 
any expection of your company, my dear uncle, he 
would have provided ſome more ſertous entertain- 


ment. 
bee y awed; Si) yer beer very 


Six Gao. 


pretty houfe here, completely finiſhed and fotniſhed— 
_ Ln s young fellow ve had "ot bal ſo good 
a taſte, 

Youre Bone. No; Sir, ks ah i54mprov's finee 
that timed knight of the ire uled to Jog 
to town with a braee of geldings, and a ſingle liv 
man; and very prudentiy take a"ficſt" floor in 


mad, when, if you aff in the ſhop fqs Sir Tho- 
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mas, à dirty fellow, behind the counter, - call'd out, 
Maid, is Sir Thomas above f dare ſwear, uncle, 
in your time, many a cradeſman hath nad half a do- 
zen men of faſhion in his houſe. 

Sia Gro If he had nine men of faſhion in his 


houſe, he had fewer in his books, I believe! 


Miss Bonc. And once in ſeven years came vp 
Madam in the ſtage-coach, to ſee one comedy, one 


tra tragedy, go once to the opera, and fig out herſelf 
and family till che next anna eleficd, wk wa 


2— 


e ee d Mialaperti and Whg gde pn 
think you have ſaid now ? why, nothing more than 


that your 8 — had ten times as ary pru- 
dence as 8 o 


© Enter Meer bali. 1 
Wan Sir, 1 aſk pardon, I thought your honour 


had been ne. 


Bone. Speak out, Sir. 
SR v. Sir, there be below Monſ. as Putter, 


with a new ſuit; and Monſ. de la Mouton Aaigre, | 


with ſome embroidery for your honour, 
Sm Gd. There is another virtue of the age ! if 


you will be extravagant—can'r- you let your own 


tradeſmen reap the benefit of ir? is it not enough to 
ſend your money out of your own family, but you | 
muſt ſend it out of your own country too! 

Tou Bonc. 1 conſider nothing farther than who 
ſerves me the beſt. 

Bond. 1 muſt- join your uncle here; Gharge, * 
am afraid it is faſhion rather that guides you to the 
choice; but were it otherwiſe; every man ought 
to have ſome partiality for his own country; it is 
a laudable prejudice, without which, no People e. ever 
were, or can be, great, 8 

Sen Gzo, It ever was the charaRoriftick of tia 
* now nk for French dreſs and fop- 


—_— 
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penics;'is: as prevailing as the uſe of their frippery 


tongue Ah! there was à time, when we found 
the way to be underſtood in France, without the 
help of their language=-( looks; on his march) but -I 
have triſſed away more time than 1 cbuld well af- 
ford : ſhall carry gow, anywhere, brother, or will 
vou tax here fr 1 n bath aun A l 
Bove. Have you. any engagement, George ? 4 
Todd Boxc. None, at pteſent. 


Box, Then, brother, I wiſh you a. good-morn- | 


log, I have ſome buſineſs with my ſon. 
SR GERO. Good: moriow. to you, brother — Pray, 
Sir, will, you order ſome off your domeſticks to 
ſhew me aut of cheſe noble men are 
ſo many doors to them, I may poſſibly miſs: my 
way. 

Younc Boxc. I-will {elf that honour, Sir. 
Sin GEO. Upon my 0 Ni you are ſo full of 
 complaiſance:you conſound me; nay, Sit, pray walk 
firſt, I inſiſt upon it. g 1921 oy 

Found Bonc. Sir, it is my duty to obey. 

Six GEO. Extràvagant raſcal ! if I had fuch an; 
1 would make a little n wich Wire 

ate. 

P Boxc. 1 wiſh, child, you, would take peng 
lady away, for 1 have fomeching to oy ane bro- 
ther 


Mus Bone. "Fa papa, you are 5 fo full of 
fecrets! 12 


Box c. You n dear-Harriet, bow fond, i am 
of your company. 


Miss.Boxc. NO emal ſending, me away is 4 
proof of it. 19006 


Boxe. This is 4 3 n which I amok > 


love you for, inſtead of chiding you; and I will 
break an appointment to enjoy this cin with 
you and your brother. | 


Miss Bone. Nay, I can't. promiſe to be at home 


this eyening, for 1 ſhall. K . | 
: | Play, 


rh e Kh Ac 7 Bats ad . 


lay, nnd if 1 Would not e to — che play, 
al be engag'd to a party at cards. 
Mrss Vab. Miſs Boncour; you muſt remember 
your promiſe to ſet me down at home; my time "1" 
out, and 1 dare not ſtay one minute beyond 1 it. 


Miss Bowc. Dare ot ha, ha, hal! 

Miss Vat.” No; my father will never forgive 1 me 
- ff anmelde r Jugnoch T ; 

un d Ig Nate)! vas 


Ene Fus BONCOUR. 0 


obne wage have . my uncle ion fig 8. 
riot at laſt; but he was ſo full ceremony I thought. 
I never ſhould; he has made fifty bows to my ſer- 
vants; 1 never Taw him in ſuch a humour. 
Bowc. Tou know his temper, George, and may 
cal gueſs at the reaſon of it. 

Miss Bono. Well, if you are ſo poſitive . | 

Miss VAL. Don't call me Politive—l, act againſt | 
my inclination, 

Younc Bone. Are you going already, Madam 
7 will do me the honour 

1 Exit. tealing ber oat. 

Boxc. ( along. ) — wretched is that animal, 
whoſe whole happineſs centers in himſelf; who'can- 
not feel any ſatisfaction, but in the indulgence of 
his own appetite.” 1 feel my children ſtill a part of 
i. 2 Fe are, as it were, additional ſenſes, which 

let in daily a chouſitid pleaſures" to me; my enjoy 
ments are not -confin'd to thole which nature hath 
adapted to my own years, but I can in my ſon's 
fruition, taſte thoſe of Another age. nor am I cha- 
ritable but luxurious, when I "beſtow on them the 
inſtruments ok their Plealores:”" 2721 


> 7 mo AUT TiHCED © 4 1 


Eu Young, FONCO oh 
— Georgh you: beve-fooo'quitredrekenyonng 
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 Youne Bonc. I was going to make 1 excuſe 
for leaving you ſo long. 

Wee Tou have been IT buſband this quar- 

Youno Bone. Sie, you are dre is ln 
prevent my neceſſities, and almoſt my wiſhes ;/ for 
indeed I ſhould have been obliged ——. :- 

Bonc. I thought a hundred would not be yrs 
_—_ 5 bow! living bim a note, 

onG Bone. (bowinp. rel; peffully þ a ſmile 
A hundred! Gad, it is 5 8 a hundred. gn MP ? 

Bonc; What are you conſidering... George? | 

Lou Bonc. 1 was thinking, Sir, how honey. 
ſuch a ſum as this would have made me when I was 
at ſchool ;. but really, i in my circumſtances, it will 
go a very little way; it will but juſt pay for a Ne- 
ture which I bought yeſterday, _ 

3 A hundred pounds is a large price for 2 

T7 
. Bone: A mere trille, Sir one can get 
nothing to hang up in a room for leſs, 

Bone. 1 only give that hint, becauſe I mould be 
ſorry that your demands ſhould ever be ſuch, as 1 
ſhould be unable to anſwer. 

Younc Boxc. I am not ſuch a franger to your 
fortune, Sir, as to incur expence beyond its reach, 

Bone, No more of this! call on me T Fr 
and your wants ſhall be ſu lied; but, 1 believe, 
you. veſs by the formality of my preparation, and 
my ſending away your ſiſter, that 1 4 ſomething 
I moment to impart; to you-—wit ve more pie- 
face what think 4 of Le =, 975 

Youns, Bonc- Marriage, Sit!!! 

| Bone. Aye: I don't expect your good ſenſe will 
treat my propoſition with the common ſtale rallery 
of thoſe nable, free: ſpirited libertines, -whoſe great 
ſouls diſdain ts be confined within the limits of ma- 
trimony: who laugh at conſtaney to the chaſte arms 
of a worman of virtue, * at the * of * 
| y a 
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— trietly- fajrhfub-t6; the deceit= | 


ful embraces o ſome vile deſigning harlot. 


Touno Bonc. Pardon me, Sir: my thoughts of 
marriage are different but I hope: Sir, you will in- 
dulge mie in chooſing a wiſe for myſ eli: 

Bon c. You need not apprehend too much cot 
pulſion or reſtraint; but the lady I —— 
to ou is ſo unexceptionable— | 
- Youne Bone. To be fincere, Sir, my. affeRtions 
are already. engaged; and though I have no haſty 
thoughts of marrying, yet when I do, I am deter- 
mined on the perſon, and one nnn 
ceptionable on your ſide. 

Bon c. Her name? | 
.Youne:Boxe. Miſs Valence. 

Bonc. Her fortune, I apprehend, is : ach infe- 
rior to that of the lady I ſhould have propoſed ; but 
neither her fortune of family are ſuch as ſhall make 
me endeavour to oppoſe your inclinations. 

Tone Bose. Sir, you are ever good; though 
indeed in this you indulge me only in the common 
right which nature has beſtowed upon me; for to 
rain the inclination i in that point, is not a lawful, 
but an uſurp'd power in a parent: how can nature 
give another the power to direct thoſe affections 
which ſhe has not enabled even ourſelves to govern ? 
Bone. However, you will give me leave to treat 


. Le, 


-wich Mr. Valence on this ſubjc& ; for tho I know 


he muſt rejoice at the offer, yet he is a man of that 
kind, who muſt be dealt with, with due eircum- 
ſpection; and the minds of lovers are too much 
wrapt up in ſublime —— to attend to * low 
1 1 e affair. | 


ee Monsieur Valence delres w know is | 

your honour be at home. 
" Young Bess. 1 Bal. be glad o fee him. | 
C4 Bonc, 
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--/Boxc..V Ib:leave: you, and 80 mee the | 
old gentlemignd ainsi oiiv 20 to 2nnmndens le, 
20 — Bogo. believe, Blr, you — treat with 
bim farther than for mes! mycfiſtet's incligations, 
I am confidentꝭ look toward the ſame family. glx 
Bont. Are ouο certain of chat? 1 7 t | 
5iYoone HBO, By:inconteftable pros. 
Bonc, Well, Mr. Valence and Þihave 3 ond 
acquaintanee: and neighbours; . che is of a good fa- 
mily; and-has/a good fortune; and the. world gives 
him and hi children a fair character. I am glad 
you have diſpos'd of your affections in no — 


manner: good - morrow to youz Geenen ſee | 


you in the afternoon. J ST 19k, camo . 
Younc Boxc. I ſhall not forget to fan an d 
to pu, Sir... „ 1 nn $704 
Bod. No ceremony with me. | [Exit: 
| Youxo'Bonc. Sir (bows): I Let handicher 
moſt complaiſant father in Chriſtendom, - Though 
all fathers are too niggardly-—+This ſneaking hun- 
dredʒ ha, ha; hat my dear Valence, een 


_ a AW 01:4 2&7 * 23141} 811-3: * 311515 


, Tg Y ALENCE.”” "o - 


& 202 & {1 T3. 33 
3 ouA0 i fprightly and gay b hene un. 
Kappinaſs has befallen you. 


one WO Boncour, my father] can 90a 


bebe it dhe ſent for me this morning, of his o- 


accord, without the leaſt perition, the leaſt motion 
of mine, ſent for me, and with the utmoſt gene- 
roſity, made me a preſent of ten Ae neue 

'Younc Box. Ha, ha, ha! „ 0 288 

YouxcG VAI. Why do you laugh? 0 zwi: 
Ton Box c. To ſee you ſo 1 over-rate a 
trifle. My father paid me a viſit this morning, 


and with the utmoſt generoſity made me a preſent 


of a hundred: u 


upon which, with tlie uttnoſt gra- 
titude, 1 aſked him for more4 why, tell me, Charles, 


doſt thou think it is not his duty; who, hath begot | 


- } ' 
* 
* * 4 — ug 
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os with all thoſe appetites and paſſions, to ſupply 
them to the utmoſt of his power? But, Charles, I 
hope you wil make your friends partakers of your | 
farher's generoſity" you wilf dine with us to-day. | 
Found Var. Tour un? is 5 ex- 
penſive es m.,. e e e eee 
Fou, Bowe: Why, faithp the world is oi 
to ſuch a paſs; that, without expence, a _ vous 
— good company. nnn 
Tou VAL. By good company, bid you 
mean embroider'd- company; for un of ſenſe are 
to be come at cheaper. PSG 

YounG Bonc. By qead; company, I mean po- 
lite company; for true politeneſs, though it does not 
make a man of ſenſe, it mends him. 

Yaung VAT. But does lireneſs never dine with- 
out a French cook, nor cat WE) * any thing but 

late? 
f Younc Bone. To ſhew you 1 nk otherwiſe, I 
will dine with you wherever you+pleaſe... 

- Younc Vat. Why, my' buſineſs with you was, to | 
let you know my — has been ſo good to give 
my ſiſter leave to ſpend this day at your houſe; now, 
if you will without ceremony, let me invite my- 
ſelf to the ſame place won 

\Youno Bon c. You make me perſetlly b 8 
and I hope to know ſomething this afternoon which 
will make you ſo; at leaſt, if you with to call me 
* as eagerly as I do to call you by that name. 

Fou Var.” Need I declare that to you? 

Found Bonc. Then J aſſure you, your father's 
conſent is only wanting. 

Young Vat, Hal —you make me happy, indeed, 
for were the alliance leſs advantageous, he is ſo 
good, ſo indulgent; L will fly to him and- throw 
myſelf at his feet to obtain it. 60 004 Of 

Tone Banc: I believe my ien at the 
door z. will; carry yu -O, my drar Charles, my 
A are now ſo high, that it muſt be an uncom- 


R mon 
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mon accident. which will ruffle them; and, believe 

me, the vaſt delight which the near proſpe& of en- 
joyment of my love afförds me, is not a little height- 
ened by the expectations of ſecing you alſo happy in 
your wiſbes ; and I can look down with contempt 
on the merchant, who ſees the anchor caſt to his 
ſhip : the general whO has juſt obtained a victory: 
or the deſpairing miniſter who has juſt carried his 
ne n ſubwerted the ere — is 2 


9 ry ; * ne MISTY! 
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. Enter Ol VALENCE a SERVANT. 


Orp VALENCE, * _— 


AELL Mr. Boncour, I ſhall be glad to ſrehims 

What can this formal viſit — ? L hope he 
have not diſcovered; the intimacy between our chil- 
dren: if I could once compaſs that double mar- 
riage, I hould complete my wiſhes ; why not? For 
I know the violent paſſion. of the young people; and 
the extreme indulgence of the father z but tho'” he 
is a weak man, it is impoſlible he ſhould give his 
conſent; the diſparity of fortune is too great: well! 
but, as he has brought up his children to hate and 
deſpiſe him, perhaps they may t 1 it; a0 it 


ä 5 6 5 
„ebe un BONCOUR: e, 


Box, A old bie and neighbour, how 
do you do? | 


Vat. Mr. 8 Iam 'beartily glad ies 
you z.[this is extremely kind, and hah revented 


me this r morning * you that viſit, which 
nom I have 


1 — "ry — 
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always to diſcover my ſentiments, without great 
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- T-have been obliged wous . eme gime l 


my inclination. . SY 
Bone. Ceremony between old 3 my — 


neighbour, is ridiculous : it is the privilege. 


frieadſhip and love, to throw aſide thoſe; for 
which only ſerve men to keep. up an appearance 
affection where-there is none ; there has been a long 


acquaintance and intimacy between our families. 


VAL. Fhada-hos Ada fo, Indeed, and highly co 
my ſatisfaction. ſis 
Bone, I am daceived, my very good old friend, 


if there are not ſame who with a much cloſer allis 


ance; .you know, Mr, Valence, my way.hath been 


err of introduction; in ſhort, I have. ; — 
er'd a very particular intimacy between our younger 
* I am miſtaken if they are not ation ta 
knit the alliance ſtill alan TE La, | 
Var. So! (juſt what 
Bon c. But you — my old 1 the views or 
young people, and of their parents, in matrimony, 
are extremely different; theirs is only che ſatisfac- 
tion of an immediate Ne un d e to 
their future happineſs. | 
Var. Sir, I am ſurpriz'd at what you tell. me. 
N L 
Bone. Why ſurpriz'd?- it is but « natural aſe 
. 11 1 is an affection, Sir, which 1 never . 
courag'd-i in them. WP 
| Bone. It is in our power, Me, ele ern, q 
Var. I ſhall-be very ready to contribute mine, l 


aſſure you I ſcorn to connive at my children's ſteal- 


ing a match into any family, particularly my friends: 
I do aſſure you, I ſhould ſcorn it. 

Bone. I believe, indeed, you vou d-BUf 
Val. I I had had but the leaſt ſuſpieion if ſuch 
a thing had ever enter'd into my thaughty,: you 
ald have known it that moment. 


1 — 


 reſpetts; I am not ſo devoted to my intertft to do 
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Bone. I am convint d; but give me leave 
rhaps the advantage may be —— Tay 


AR TT 1045 bio agoweed vagomotel” cn 
Va. 1 Dear Sir, the whole world knows how-i in- 
finitely it is ſo; but Fam not like che world in · all 


aà mean aner, L would not do 1 be 
world. 0. ] ͥ⁰ο Hn¹ανα⁰j᷑iꝛit bas 2067 
Bone. Nor am 1 ſo Ike: the world to place my 
own, or. wy children's intereſt in riches: only; or 
rather to lſacrifice their happineſs to my own vanity : 
I' am willing, when they have taken out a licence, 
that they ſhall have no more to do with Doctors 
Commons; for which reaſon I will neither marry 
my daughter to a ſpindle - ſhankꝰ d beau, nor my ſon 
to a rampant woman of quality. Mr. Valence, our 
children — each other; and their paſſions, if en- 
courag'd, may make them happy: my buſineſs with 
you, my neighbour, is not to fruſtrate, but to com- 
plete their attachments in a word, what think you 
of a double marriage between our families nb 


VAL. (Surpriz d) Sir. — * / 
Bonc. Are you willing it ſhould: be fo 2 
_ Var. Are you in earneſt tf 5 


Bon. 1 thought you — me too wel/> to 
ſuſpect me of jeſting on ſuch an occaſion; I aſſure 
ou I have no other buſineſs here at preſents I 
now my ſon's happineſs is wrapt up in your daugh- 
ter, and for ought I know, my daughter may have 
the. ſame affection: for your ſon; I do not only 
therefore propoſe che match — yon but Ido it 
with earneſtneſs. 
VAI. Do you? Why then, for that very reaſon, 
I ſhall put on ſome” hackwardneſs ; 1 18 
always to be taken advantage oft. [ Alde. 
| Boxe, Be not ſurpriz d, Perhaps, thick may be 
ſome mu in point of fortune on one ſide or 
other: if it ſhould be on mine, I query give 
it up better than to an old friend. - l 
AL « 
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Val. Hum. that eſtata of mine in Norkhumber- 


land is a very good eſtate, and very improveable; 


let me tell u ĩt is an eſtate that 


Box. It-will be the: buſineſs of hereafter to con; 


each other ſo long, that our affairs. in general can 


be: no ſeeret to either. At n Thodld. b. gud 


of our direct aner. 


AL. A double marriage derten our children 1 
Ic is a matter, Mr. e in 8 


rend conſide ratio. . 

Bonc. A dn ENT IV? N 12 
ly Are:you certain your-ſon: has fo violent « an 
affection for my daughter? 005 + . 2 | 
Bonc. Im certain. % ie 

Var. And that your: daughter has the ſame lik 
ing towards mp πƷ⁰ d eee 1) 14 7 
uh Boxc., Women are not 
ſions, but I have reaſon to. believe it. 

VAL. And they meet, I ſuppoſe; wich «ſuitable 
return of affection from. my children. Tax 

Boxc. I believe they do. | 

Val. And you are entirely willing 0 — this 
double match go forward? ovsd BY 21 47 
Bonc. I am deſirous of it, earneſtly deſirous. 4 
VAL. So that my conſent; alone i is wanting? 194 

Bone. Even ſo. enn 13 vi 

Var. It will require great conſideration, 

Boxc. How? 7 T. A JF 

Val. Mr. Boncour, 1 have ways had the great» 
eſt reſpect for you and your family; there Is no- 
thing in my power which I could not do to ſerve 
you; conſider, Sir, I have but two children; a 


IT. 


boy and a girl, they are my all, and the diſpoſal 


of them is a matter of great weight; you cannot 


expect me to be ſo haſty in taking Ne e 5 


leading to it. al} Ol £777 enn tun 

Done, Why. what objedtions can you pre- 
hend ? | 
3 VOL 


| Vat. 


ſider each particular ; wel have been neighbours: to 


fo open on theſe ocea - 
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Van. I don't know: I have not yet conſidered 
enough of; the matter. Fou will excuſe me, Mr. 
Boncour, but treaties of this nature oblige us to 
enquire x little into one another's affairs: why, that 
nn | 
timber'd- eſtare, Nun WEN © era 
Bone. Sir, I am in vo doubt but chat my eſtar 

will be able to anſwer your demands. "8 

Vat. They will not be. abi Mr. B0 
cour; I ſhall act in à moſt generous: manner; 1 
have always deſpiſed thoſe who have uſed any art i 
their actions: 1 ſhall be glad if it happens — 
within my power to oblige you; r ef chis 
affair requires great conſideration. | 7207 
Bonc. Well, Sir, I will leave you wie it; in the 
afternoon I ſhall expect your "0 
Val. Mr. Boncour, you mall have my — 
this very evening; be —_— en I my 
comply with your defires. d dug 
Bon. 1 ſhall expect you this aftinins. . 

Var. I will. wait on you, and hope there will be 
no difficulty, 

- 'Boxe, There ſhall be none on my e. [Exit. | 
Var. This is beyond my utmoſt expectation 3 
but 1 muſt not appear forward, that I may make the 
better bargain; — nothing is ſo fooliſh as rotor "yd 


gerly at an ap r propoſal... 


Enter Young VALENCE, 


-. Soy fon, where-have--been ? I have wanted you 
is it impoſſible. for you to ſtay at home with, n 


in your pocket? 
Tone Val. Sus if 1 had known you would have 


ences 


Vak. But you are not to koow Always: 1 don't 
know myſelf, you muſt keep in the way; young 
fore now-a-days: mind nothing bur their plea- 
UreSs | x? 
18 To 
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Touno VaL. Sir, you will have ns reaſon to com- 
of re for e - my overs and 
„ 1110 | 
Vat. And foi ought ws hey for 1 cio my" ge- 
neroſity to you this morning; * you ps F red 
2 ple in pleaſing you. 
Tone VAI. O, Sir, if my happineſs de ge 
e it is in you! you 0 make me ſo 


| 1. So, aumetkiag elſe is ad; — bor 
whatever. it be, 1 may thank myſelf for it: beſtow- 
ing one favour, is giving right to aſk a ſecond z the 
firſt is a gift, the reſt are payments. 

Young Var. If a ſon hath any right to aſk, it is | 
the favour 1 ſhall aſk of you; and if any ſon could 
hope to obtain, I muſt; ſince the only reaſon which 
- prompts a father to deny is in my favour, and the 
h o on whom T have an my rei 1 u 

in fortune. 

8 Aye! perhaps, he means my friend's daugh- 
ter, and then my prudent back wardneſs will be 
finely rewarded (aide) = who is the lady? 

ound Val. One whoſe perſon; family, an br 
tune, are not unknown te you; but, why Need 5 
fear to name her? Miſs Boncour. iq god I 

Val. Who—-Wh ate 
Tound VAI. Miſs Boneour; hwy you can have 
no objections. 

Va What a way. is that of alli? Vou are 
| fure I can have no objections? How ean you tell 
what objeQions T may make? Are you to dictate to 
me? This is the conſequence of my genefolity to 
pug this ee [1 this all ariſes from ay" fooliſh 
P ga * 7 | 
; Tobe VII. Sir, gern — oblightions; ad am 
ſorry 1 uſod an ungvarfded expreſſion, by which I 
meant ino more than n I hoped her fortune would 
be agreeable to you. 
Val. I don't know that, | 


was * 


Young 
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Tou Var. I chought, Sirz ſo Woog an ac- 
.quaintance withrher father: „14 
Va. And, pray, why have you thought that my 
long acquaintance with her father muſt let me intò the 
knowledge of his circumſtances ? Mr. Boncour has 
whe reputation of a weak man, but notwithſtanding 
t, I Know he has little low cunniag in — 
which makes it more difficult to ſee through his af- 
fairs than thoſe of a wiſer man; ſo let me give you 
a little advice: if you have an affection for this girl, 
don't let her father ſee it; I hate deceit, and love 
to act openly and honeſtly with mankind; but ſtill 
with ſome Fenn en e a curiging knave 


as /Boncour. + 
Younc VAL. Sir, L ſhall pay « an ed. obſerrance 
to your orders. £3d0 03 240; 


VAI. Well, well, pethapy you * have fer- 
tled your affections worſe ; 1 don't know, I don't 
promiſe any thing, but 1 matters oppean ier 


2 mind — 
| Youns Val. Sir, you are che beſt and.moſ} in- 
dulgent of fathers. > $1691 oy f 


Val, Remember, I promiſe nothing; AY! 
. Young Var. You. are; the. inden of men, and 
1 happieſt. 46602100 211 (94 S162: 03 1691 
Vat. Obſerve my * N oi EY 
Toux Var. I ſhould be anner. indeed, were 
1to neglect it. id 
- +; Vat: Go, fend your ſiſter, to we, member I 


promile nothing en Nag. 2:01 
Kane VAI. * you are the beſt, of . 


f , This is the effect of ſeverity 3:.ſeverity-i is, 
indeed, the whole duty of a parent no.] ?ſor my 
daughter—a little caution will ſuffice with her; for 
women of their own accord are apt enough to prac- 
tiſe deceit, and now, I think, I have my old: neigh- 
hour's fortune at my GH. "1-67 d 2d 


08 1 14 0 


211 8 ; * 110 
e | 1 Enter 
: 


> 
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Enter Miſs VAL E NC EEA. 
Miss Var. My brother told me; Sir, you had ſent 


for me. 
Val. Yes, Sophy, I did: Come hither, I have 


not very lately given you any pocket money. 


Miss Var. Sir, it is not my buſineſs to keep an 
account where I have no demand, but from che 


generoſity of the giver. 


Var.” But 1 think I have not lately, that is, very 
lately, given you much. 
Miss Var. No, really, Sir, I don't remember to 


have had any thing of you, ſince you give me a 


ticket for the opera, and that is almoſt a year ago. 

Var, Well, well, there are a couple of pieces for 
you; be a good houſewife, and you ſhan't want money. 

Miss VAL. I give you a thouſand thanks, Sir. 

Var. Now, Sophy, look me full in the face, and 
tell me what you think of young Boncour. 

Miss Var. Why ſhould you aſk me What! think 
of him, Sir? | 

Val. What an impertinent queſtion is that ? You 
give me fine encouragement to be generous to you; 
why ſhould 1 aſk you? I have a reaſon; no doubt of 
it, but your cheeks anſwer me better than your lips; 
that bluſh ſufficiently aſſures me what you en of 


him. 


Miss Val, If I bluſh'd, Sir, it was at: your ſuſ⸗ 
picion, for I am ſure Mr. Boncour is no more to me 
than another man. 

Var. But, ſuppoſe I have a deſire he ſhould be 
more to you? 

Miss Var. I ſhall be dutiful to you in all things. 

Var. I believe it will be an ealy piece of duty; 
you are all very dutiful when you are ordered to fol- 
low your inclinations ; but, young Lady, what I 
inſiſt on at preſent is, that if this gentleman has your 
affections, you will be ſo good as to conceal them. 

Vol. IV. | * MIss 
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Miss Var. Pray, Sir, why ſhould you think he 
has my affections ? 

Vai. Again at your why's! madam, I tell you 1. 
expect you to behave with diſcretion ; that is, in 
other words, to deal as diſhoneſtly with your lover 
as you do with your father; I am ſure you can never 
repine at ſuch eaſy commands; ſo this afternoon, I 
deſire you will put on all your reſerve, all your airs 
and indifference: but, perhaps, you have given him 
encouragement already, perhaps you have dutifully 
intended to marry him without conſent or approba- 
tion of mine ? | 

Miss Var. Indeed, Sir, you have no reaſon 

Var. How, have I no reaſon! a pretty compli- 
ment to your father; go to your chamber, madam, 
and ſtay there till you have learnt a more reſpectful 
behaviour. 

Miss Var. Sir, I obey— [ Exit. 

Var. Ah, there's 3 like ſeverity ! children 
are ſo vile, that one dares not indulge one's good 
inclinations towards them : I have brought all this 
on me by my own generoſity; but now for the 
| buſineſs with Boncour, I will go to my lawyer, and 
we will draw up propoſals together. An impru- 
dent man in my ſituation, would have teſtified im- 
mediate raptures, but the beſt general rule I know 
is, never to diſcover your thoughts, either in your 
wards, or your countenance, I Exit. 


SCENE Il. 
Boncour's Houſe. + 


Enter BONCOUR, and Miſs BONCOUR. 


Miss Bonc. Dear papa, don't teize me about 
the fellow: I care not if he was hanged, and all 
other fellows ; I affections for the creature | I won- 
der who can have put it into your head! 

Bonc, Nay, if it be not fo, tell me frankly, and 
150 ſhall be left out of the treaty which 1 am carry- 


ing 


| . 


oe 
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ing on with the old gentleman, relative to a match 


between-your brother and his daughter. . 
Miss Bone. A match between mn brother and 


Miſs Valence ? 


Bone, We met this morning, and ſhall meet again 
this afternoon about it. 

Miss Bone. And pray tell me, dear Sir, what 
makes you ſuſpect any thing between me and Mr. 
II forget the creature's name? 

Boxc, Are my ſuſpicions well grounded ? 

Miss Bone. La, Sir, I can't conceive what 
ſhould make you imagine any ſuch thing. 

Box c. You will not anſwer me directly ? 

Miss Bowe. I don't know what to anſwer, 

Box c. Nay, I deſire no more! well, my dear, we 
will not be long in finiſhing the ſettlements. | 

Miss Bone, Settlements ! Sir, you frighten me. 
I hope I have not ſaid any thing—can't one con- 
verſe and dance with a man—Bur I ure you, Sir, 
it is no ſuch thing. 


Enter Young BONCOUR. 


Bone. So, George, you find me engaged in an im- 
poſſible taſk. 

12 Bonc. I am ſorry for that, Sir, pray whit 
Is It 

Bonc, eng more than trying to get truth from 
a woman; it ſeems we have been under a miſtake 
all this while, and one half of our treaty is abortive 
your ſiſter diſavows all regard for Mr. Valence. 


Fox Bone. I am glad of ic ! for I ſhould be 


ſorry if ſhe. threw away her affections on one fo 
worthleſs—one who, while he is addrefling ry 
engaged to another woman. | 
Boxe. How ! | 
Youne Ronc. Sir, I have ls ade; demon- 
tration; nay, I queſtion if he be not married al- 
ready; at leaſt, 1 am certain every thing is con- 


D's 1 : ; Ha 


by 


; 1 
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Boxc. Say you ſo; this very well accounts for 


that backwardneſs which ſurprized me in the father 


Miss Boxc. Ha, ha, ha !—an affection, indeed! 


ha, ha, ha I— no, I. aſſure you, Sir, 1 have no 


affetion—an affection truly no, I have all tte 
abnorrence and contempt in the world for him. 

Young Bonwc. Dear lifter, don't be in a paſſion. 

Miss Boxc. Jam in no paſſion, brother; it is 
impoſſible for a man I hate and deſpiſe, to put me 
in a paſſion; no, brother, when I know a man to 
be a villain, 1 aſſure you, brother, he ſhall never 
have it in his power to give me uneafineſs. 

YounG Bonc. But, my dear— | 

Miss Bone,” No, brother, I would not have you 


think I am in a paſſion on his account; all that 


vexes me is, that my father ſhould think I had a 
a value for him. 


Youxc Boxc. Well, dear Sir, I believe I need not 


fear to aſk you the ſucceſs' of the buſineſs you was fo 


kind to undertake. 

Bonc. Upon my word, George, it was ſuch as 
ſurprized me, till you accounted for It; by this en- 
gagement of young Valence's, I think, on com- 
paring his circumſtances, I might have expetted a 


more hearty concurrence ; but I do affure you, the 


beſt anſwer I could obtain was, that he would con- 
fider of it. 

'Younc Bonc. O, Sir, that was only to leſſen the 
opinion which he feared you might have had of the 
ad vantageouſneſs of the propoſal ; I think I knowhim 

ſo well, that he would make an outward difficulty of 

aſſenting to a point, which inwardly, - he heartily 
wilh'd to compaſs ; ; eſpecially, when he had no fear 
of lofing it by ſo doing; as perhaps your good- 
natur'd forwardneſs made him ſecure on that fide. 

Bon. Aye, faith, it is ſurpriſing theje: ound 4 
ſuch fooliſh wife men in the world. 7 

Miss Bunc. Brother, one word with you; who 


told - a this villain was to be married? 22115 


492 1 2 7 Youns 
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| Youno Bonc. Excuſe me- I cannot tell you. 

Miss Boxc. I would not deny you, brother. 

Fox Bonc. I ſhould not haye curioſity enough 
to aſk what no ways concern'd me. | | 

Miss Bone, But ſuppoſe it did concern me.— 

Vo Box. Is that poſſible ? —what, he: that 
never made any addreſſes to you ?— ; 

Miss Bonc. Addreſſes, pugh ! —Pſhaw, this is 
uling me in a manner I did not expect; I would 
not conceal a ſecret from you, eſpecially a ſecret of 
this nature. 

Youxs Boxc. Oh! a ſecret of this nature; now, 
be honeſt, and tell me why you call'd Valence a vil- 
lain, and I will diſcover the whole. 
Miss Boxc. A villain! if you knew as much as. 
I, you would think it a term too gentle. Don't 
imagine I have the leaft concern at loſing him; but 
if what, you. ſay is true, he is the moſt perfidious 
wicked villain that ever broke his folemn vows to a 
woman. | 

. Young Boxc.. Then to be as "Wii and ſincere 
with you, there is not one ſingle ſyllable of truth in 
all I have ſaid. I am convinc'd he loves you ſincere- 
ly, and ſince. I find you return his Paſſion, with equal 
ardour 

Miss Bowe. What do you mean, brother ?— 

_ Boxc. Nay, child, 'tis in vain to diſſemdle, you 
are fairly caught. „ 

Miss Boxc. Well, I proreſt now, this is the moſt 
barbarous treatment; and ſo he tory you rais:d of _ 
poor Valence is abſolutely falſe 

Young Bonc. As mere” Gin as ever came from 
a traveller or a news-pap?r. 

Boxe. Well, child, I think you need ſay n no more 
to encourage me to include you in the treaty, at 
leaſt I ſhall take your filence for conſent. 

Miss Bone: Then if 1 muſt ſpeak— 

Toyns Box c. Let it be truth for once, 


9 3 
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Miss Boxc. The devil take the ſtory—for I never 
was more frightened by one in all my life. 

Boxc. George, I think there will be no farther 
obſtruction; Mr. Valence will be here this after- 
noon; and as ſoon as matters can be ſettled by the 
| lawyers, you may depend on your happineſs. 

YounG Boxnc. Here is my mother coming this 
way; I believe it would be my fiſter's wiſh, as well 
— mine, that this affair ſhould be yet a ſecret on 

er. 

Boxc. I think you are in the wron ee z nor 
am I willing ſhe ſhould be unacquainte with a thing 

of this nature. 

Youxse Bone. At leaſt, Sir, till I have the honour 
of ſeeing you again. 

Miss Boxc. Aye, do, dear Sir. 

Box cous. Well, ſo far I will indulge you. 

[ Excunt 2 oung Boncour and Miſs Boncour, 


Enter Mrs. BONCOUR. 


Mas. Boxe. Do Mr. Valence's family dine here 
_ to-day? | 

Boxc, Yes, my Year: 2 

Ms. Boxc. Very well, then I will dine . 

Box c, As you pleaſe, child, ſince your daughter 
is at home. 

Mas. Bonc. I know, Sir, it is a matter of in- 
difference to you; but I think you need not affect it 
Sit would be civiller to expreſs ſome regard for me, 
tho' it was never ſo counterfeit. 

Boxc. Would you have me ſay you ſhall not dine 
abroad ? 

Ms. Banc. Shall not! 1 ſhould laugh at that 1 in- 
deed! 

Bone. Why, my dear, hould I ever diſcover an 
- _ inclination contrary to your's, by which you muſt 
be driven to the uneaſineſs of knowing you thwart 
one or the other ? you know, child, concealments 

of 


kraus f f a 
of this kind are the greateſt delicacies of friend- 
ſhip. - 


Mas. Bonc. To be ſure I can conceal nothing, 
nor I have no delicacy of friendſhip about me; I 
' wonder you would chuſe ſo indelicate a woman. 
Bone. Come, it is happy for you I did chuſe you, 

at leaſt you might have fallen to the lot of one who 
would have been leſs, obſervant of your temper; . 
ſuppoſe you had been married to my brother Sir 
George? 

Mas. Bowe. Sir George ! why Sir George ? I 
know no man who would make a better huſband. 

Boxe, So he ſays himſelf, and this I muft N 
he would never have had a diſpute of this kind with 
his wife; for he would have told her peremptorily, 
madam, I have invited the company, and you ſhall 
ſtay and dine with them. 
Mas. Bone. Well, and that would have been 
kinder. than diene for my part, I aver, 1 
could bear contradiction from a man that was fon 
of me. - 

Boxe. What, rather than compliance 

Mas. Boxc. I am not that fool you may imagine 


me; I know a little of human nature, and am con- 


vinc'd there is no man truly fond of his wife, who 
is not unealy at the loſs of her company. 

Bonc. Will it pleaſe you if I order you to ſtay 
at home? 

Mes. Bonc. Order me! no, truly, if my com- 
pany be ſo indifferent that you conſult. only my 
pleaſure in deſiring it, I ſhall never think myſelf 
oblig'd to you on that account; I thank heaven, I 
am not every where fo deſpicable, hut that there are 
ſome weak enough to deſtre my converſation, and, 
perhaps, might prefer it to the agreeable Miſs Va- 
. lence herſelf, 

Bowc. She is a gueſt of my daughter's, not of 
mine: ſurely, you don't conceive I have any par- 
ticular pleaſure in Miſs 7 s company 2 

| 4 


Ms. 
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Ms. Bonc.” O, I am not jealous, I aſſure you, 
ou wrong me mightily if you think I am jealous; 
He muſt be a poor creature, indeed, who could be 
Jealous of every little flirt; no, 1 ſhould! have too 
much contempt for the man who delighted in the 
converſation of ſuch flirts ; but this I think I might 
reaſonably expect, that he would enjoy them by him+ 
ſelf, and not inſiſt on my being of che company. 
Box c. You cannot charge me wich any ſuch be- 
haviour, nay, ſcarce with a ſingle deſire that would 
contradict your inclinations; therefore, when you 
told me you would dine abroad, I anſwered, juſt as 
you pleaſe ; tho? I knew not the company to be dif- | 
agreeable to you. | 
Mas. Bowc. But I will not dine abroad, Mr. Bon- 
cour, I will dine at home; pray give me leave to 
know my own inclinations- better than you; I am 
peither a fool nor a child, whatever you may think 
of me, nor will ] be treated us ſuch by any huſband 
n the univerſe! What! I ſuppoſe I muſt ſhortly 
come with my hands before me, and aſk you leave 
before I do any thing; pray, Mr. Boncour, will 
ou give me leave to make a few viſits this morn- 
> 
"Bone, Ha, ha, ha! My: dear, did 1 ever c deny 


ou 
r Ins: Bone. You inſiſt on my MEG then it 
ſeems, but I aſſure you I ſhall not; I did not part 
with my fortune'to part with my liberty too, ſo your 
ſervant: I Exit, 
' Bone. Well, Sir George is in the right; 1 have 
ſpoil'd this woman certainly; for her temper from a 
good one is now become intolerable; but ſhe 
brought me a fortune; true, ſhe did, and an im- 
menſe one, and with it, what I took 05 better and 
ſor worſe; and to! it is idle to complain. | [Exit 
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ACT HF SCENE I. 
Mr. BONCOUR'”: Houſe. . 
Enter BONCOUR and SERVANT. _ 


SERVANT. 


R. Valence's man left this letter. 

Bonc, So ! here 1 ſhall have, I ſuppoſe, my 
neighbour's ſentiments at large. on this important 
buſineſs. (1 Reads the litter, 5 


SIR, 


«] have maturely weigh'd your propolal; and to 
convince you of the deſire 1 have to an alliance with 
your family, notwithſtanding ſome offers lately made 
me, which, to a worldly minded man, might per- 
haps appear more advantageous, I have conſented 
to the union between our children, for which pur- 
poſe I have drawn up a few articles, not doubting 
but you will-think them very reaſonable. 

« Firſt, You ſhall veſt your whole eſtate immedi- 
ately in the poſſeſſion of your ſon, out of which, 
beſides your wife's fortune, you ſhall be allotted 
two hundred pounds per annum during life. 3 

ce Secondly, You ſhall pay down fifteen thouſand 
pounds as your daughter's . for which ſhe 
| ſhall have a e ettlement, as our law- 

yers ſhall agree. 
ce Thirdly, That, as a very large part of my eſtate 
will, at my death, deſcend to my ſon, I ſhall remain 
in poſſeſſion of the whole during my life, except 
— But why ſhould I read any farther? is this man 
mad, or doth he conctade me to be ſo ? 


Enter Sir GEORGE BONCOUR, 
Six Geo, I call'd on you, brother, to let you 
know I ſhall dine with you, for my friend has ſent 
me word the houſe will fit late. 5 
Bone, Oh, Sir George, I am particularly glad to 
ſee you; I will give you an inſtance that your 
opinion of mankind is juſter than my own; ſince I 1 
ſaw you, I have, to comply with my ſon's inclination, 
propos'd a match in Mr. Valence's family; could 
you. imagine he would ſend me ſuch a letter as 
mw in anſwer ? oh, you need only look at the ar- 
ticles, „ „ 
Sir Geo. (reading). Well, what of this? 
_ Bowe, What! can you*think the man is in his 
r eg. . 
Six Geo, Certainly; for tis impoſſible he ſhould 
ſuppoſe you to be in your's, when you made him the 
offer to which this letter is an anſwer. | 
Bong. But, brother, is my making him an adyan- 
tageous offer, a reaſon for ſa impudent an impo- 


ſition? 


Sm Gro. Aye, ſurely, no one can give another a 
ſtronger hint to impoſe upon him, than by firſt im- 
poling upon himſelf; you have infinite obliga- 
tions to him I think, for he ſees you have an incli- 
nation to beggary, and therefore would make you a 
beggar. Beſides, can any thing be more reaſonable 
than what he propoſes? I am ſure I ſhould not ex- 

& ſuch gentle terms in the fame cafe ; what doth 

deſire of you more than to throw yourſelf on the 
bounty of your ſon? well, and who the devil would 
make any ſcruple of truſting a ſon, eſpecially ſuch a 
fon as your's—a fine gentleman—one who keeps a 
. wench—never fear, man, I warrant he'll allow you 
pocket-money enough. _ = Hop 

Bonc, Raillery, Sir George, may exceed the 
bounds of good-nature, as welr as ann 

| i 
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1 did not expect that you would have treated the 
ſerious concerns of my amily i in ſo ludicrous a man- 
ner, nor have laughed at me when I aſk d your ad- 
vice. 4: 

Sin Gro. Zounds | what ball 1 ſay? + thought 
to have pleas'd you, by calling his demands reaſon- 
able; ſhall I take the other ſide of the queſtion ? for, 
like a lawyer, I can ſpeak on either; he hath taken 
the moſt prudent way of calling you a fool, and-his 

ropoſals ſeem to proceed rather from a defign of 
inſulting you, than from any-hopes of ſucceſs... 

Bone. It really has that appearance, 

Sis Gro. Well, then, and do you want my ad- | 
vice what to do? 

Bono, I ſhall, ue, reject chem with 
ſcorn, and if myſelf alone were concern'd, I could 
with eaſe ;—but my ſon, I fear, has ſet his heart on 
the young lady. 

Six Geo. Then break his heart: why what a 4 
vil of a fellow is this ſon of your's ? he ſets his for- 
tune on one wench, and his heart on another? 

Bonc, Come, brothes, you are a little too haſty 2 
when we reflect on the follies of our youth, we 
ſhould be more candid to the faults of our children. 

Sta Gro. You are welcome to throw the fins of 
my youth in my face: I own I have been as wicked 
as any, and therefore 1 would not ſuffer a ſon to be 
ſo: of what uſe is a parent's experience, but to cor- 
rect his children; and, give me leave to tell you, 
you are a very unnatural father, in not ſuffering your 
ſon to reap any benefit from your former ſins; but 
you, brother, to obtain the character of à good- 
natur'd man, are content to be the bubble of all 
the world. 

Boge. Well, I had rather be the bubble of —— 
men's will chan of my own; for, let me tell you, 

brother, whatever impoſitions knavery puts e ; 
others, it puts greater on itfelf, 
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One. Euer SERVANT. 


10 | 65 bu dinner is upon the lee c197 
Box., Well, we. will defer this affair till the af. 

ternoon, when 1 believe my behaviour will pleaſe 
vou. | 

Six Gro. It vill burt me 1985 if it does, hw 
| | L* Exeunt, 


Woes \SCENE, de Hemſes * 
Enter VALENCE and SERVANT, 


VAI. Sir Gregory come to town, ſay you? 

Serv. He is at the ane and will be here 
immediately. | 

Vat. Well, ſhew him up. (Exit Servant.) What | 
great affair can have. brought him up? who has not, 
I believe, been in town theſe twenty years: ſome- 
thing of vaſt importance muſt have drawn him from 
his fox-hounds ! he hath been ſo long abſent, the 
town will be a ſight to him, at leaſt he will be a 
fight to the town. (Sir Gregory b 80 N withoxs. ) 
. l date ae 1 F ne 9104 


Eure, Sir GREGORY KENNEL. 


ok Grzs. Hey a vox, maſter Vakare-ohby goes 
it, my m friend ? you look en to er me in 
dar. a © e 

Val. 1 muſt confeſs, Sir Gregoty, you were one 
of the laſt perſons I expected to ſee here. 

Six GR ESG. It is like a fox running againſt. the 
ys well, how does nden, and how does your 
fine fon do? | 

Val. Alas | my wife, poor woman, 1 have loft 
her ſome time; I thought you muſt bus heard ah 
that;::. 27175 

Six GREG. Like enough 1 may: 1 can 't remem- 


de every * 
a Ya, 
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Var.. 1 hope your family is well, Sir: Gregory? 

Sie Gates, Why I have loſt my lady too, ſince I 
ſaw you: ſhe is ſix feet deep, by George; but the 
boys are all well enough: Frank, he is at home; 
and Will is at Oxford; and the Squire, he is jult 
come from his travels: 

Var. And how does matter Francis f e'l think he 
is my godſon. 

SIR Greo, Why Frank, Frank is well enow ; I 
would a brought un to town, but the dogs would 
not ſpare un: he is mightily improved, I can tell 
you, ſince you faw un; he takes a five-bar.gate like 
a greyhound ; but the Squire is the top of the pack: 
I have been at ſome pains in his education; he has 
made, what do you call it, the tower of Europe. 

Var. Whar, has maſter Gregory been abroad ? 

Six GREG, I think ſo—he hath been our almoſt 
two years, in France, and Italv, and Venice, and 
Naples, and I don't know where. 

Var. Indeed! why I thought he had been too 
young to travel. 

Six GREG. No, no; he' s old enough, he will be 
of age in half a year more. 

Val. He is much improv'd by his travels, no 
doubt on't. 
SIR GR EO. Improv'd, aye, that he —Fad he 
over-tops them all—he was the fineſt gentleman at 
ſeſions—LI have nothing to do for'n, but marry 
un to a woman of quality; and get un made a par- 
liament man, and then his fortune is made, then he 
will be a complete gentleman ; now I have ſecur'd 
one o' um; I have agreed for a borough, and I fan- 
cy, neighbour Valence, you can recommend me to 
t'other; you. converſe with quality; da you know 
now ever a woman of quality that's very handiome, 

with a great fortune, that wants a huſband ? * 

Vak. Quality, beauty, and fortune; you are ſome- 

what high in your ce Sir Gregory. 2 
N | | Sts 
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Stn Gxxo. Why, if ſhe be not handſome, the boy 
- won't like her; and if ſhe have no fortune, I ſhan't. 
: * But, why quality? what uſe is there in 
that N e Ae | | 4 
Sm GREG, Nay, I can't tell much uſe in it; but 
there is ſomething in it to be ſure, for I have ſeen 
men proud on it in the country, who have nothing 
_ Elſe to be proud of —Odſure—I fancy they have for- 
got to direct the boy hither: I left him at the cof- 
fee-houſe having his ſhoes clean'd; the dog's grown 
ſo nice ſince his travels, that he did but juſt ſtep 
into a kennel, tho* he wan't over the inſtep; the 
| ſhoes o'un muſt be clean'd immediately; I will ſtep 
and ſee for un, and be back with you in an inſtant. 
ne 51 | -  [Exit.. 
VAI. If this cub hath no more wit than 165 fa- 
ther, it will not be difficult to match him to my 
own daughter. He will be a much greater match 
than young Boncour: this is an effect of my pru- 
dence ; but I am afraid, as unreaſonable as my de- 
 mands are to Boncour, folly will make him accept 
them; if he ſhould, I can raiſe them ſo high, that, 
even ſo great a fool as he is, will reject them: how- 
ever, I will be firſt ſure on this ſide. * 


Enter Sir GREGORY and Young KENNEL. 


Six GakO. Here he is; here is the boy; child, 
this is my friend Mr, Valence, N p 
(Young Kennel runs to Valence and kiſſes bis hand.) 
Vat. I am glad to ſee you returned. | 
Younc KEN. Pardie ! Sir, your moſt humble 
ſervant. a 
Sm Gres. Is not he a fine gentleman ? well, Gre- 
gory, let us hear a little more of your travels; 
come, don't be aſham'd before folks, don't Come, 


oy 


tell us what you 875 . 3 
Found KEN. Dear, old Gentleman, don't give 
yourſelf any pain on my account: I ſhould have 


„ 


, 


made 
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made the tour of Europe to very little purpoſe, if I 
had any modeſty left. 
Sts Gree: Neighbour Valence; do aſk him about 
pleaces? : 

Val. Pray, Sir, how do you like Venice? 

Younc Ken. Not at all, Egad it ſtands in the 
middle of the fea! ; 

Sta Greco, How! no lies, Greg. —don't . che 
traveller upon us! 

Var. Indeed he ſpeaks truth. How do you like 
the humour, the temper of the Italians? 

Youne Ken. I don't know any thing of them, 
for I never would converſe with any, but thoſe of 

my own country. 
Sm Gx. That's right; I would have thee al- 
ways be a true Engliſnman. 

Vat. I ſuppoſe you ſaw Rome, Sir. | 

Lou Ken. Faith, Sir, I can't ſay I ſaw it, for 
I went extremely late in, and ſtaid there but a week: 
I intended to have taken a walk or two about town, 
but happening to meet with two or three Engliſh 

ogs at our inn—mortblue! I never ſtirr'd abroad 
till the day I came away. 

Six GREO. What ! did'ſt not ſee the Pope of Rome? 

Youns Ken, No, not I: I ſhould have ſeen him, 
I believe, but I never heard a word that he was at 
Rome till after I came into France, and then I did 
not think it was worth going back for: I did not 
ſee any one thing in Italy worth taking notice of, 
but their pictures; they are magnifique, indeed! 

Var. How do you like the buildings, Sir, in 
Italy 2. 14-5 

Found Ken. They ſhow'd me ſome old. build- 
ings, but they are ſo damnably out of repair, one 
can't tell what to make of them, 

SR GEO. Well, Gregory, give us a little account 
of France: you ſaw the King of France, did not you 
Greg ? | | 

Touxo Ken, res and the Queen, and the Dol- 

7 . 3 


- 
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phin; why, Paris is well enough, and the merrieſt 
place I ſaw in all my travels: one never wants com- 
por? there; for there is ſuch a rendezvous of Eng- 
iſh, I was never alone for three months together, 
and ſcarce ever ſpoke to a Frenchman all the while. 

SIR GrEG. There, Mr. Valence, you ſee how un- 

Juſtly they ſpeak againſt our ſending our ſons to tra- 
vel: you ſee they are in no danger of learning fo- 
_ reign vices, when they don't keep company with 
— Well, Mr. Valence, Abe do you like 
| *un 
E Var, O, infinitely well, indeed | he is really a 
| finiſh'd gentleman— g 
I Six GREG. Aye, is he not a fine fellow ? Bur, 
[ Greg, you don't tell Mr. Valence half what you 
told me, about a ſtrange man at Orlines. 
Youns Ken. You will excuſe my father's pro- 
nunciation, as he has never been abroad: he means 
Orleans, where I ſaw one of the largeſt men I ever 
ſaw in my life; I believe he was about eight foot 
high. 
Sm Gao. What a misfortune it is not to travel 
in one's youth: I can ſcarce forgive my father's. 
memory for keeping me at home. Well, but about 
1 the King of France. 
= Younc KEN. Zounds ! father, don't aſk me ſo 
| many queſtions. 2 n Sir, what a putt he is. 
I [4fde to Val. 

Sig Gato. Why, you rogue, what did I ſend you 
abroad for, but to tell me ſtories when Ap came 
home. 

Younc KEN. You fent 1 me ed, Sir, to learn 
to be a fine gentleman, and to teach me to _—_ 
clowniſh fellows. 

VAL. Come, Sir Gregory, oh pres young 
gentleman will- be more _ over a bottle; what 
ſay you?; 140 

Sn Gar. You know I never - flinch from a bot- 
tle ; and we will have ſome abies: after a Fre 
* e 


* 
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Well, Greg; you know what I came to town about, 
and this gentleman will aſſiſt us; he will recom- 
mend a wife te o⁰ n. a 


oa 


Cit) mr Y e 
Younc Ken: I ami this gentleman's very hum - 
ble ſervant; but I want none of his aſſiſtance. 
There is a lady whom I knew before I went abroad, 
and faw again laſt night with another young lady at 
rhe e e eee e e- 
man. „ ANG ane * a 9 * 
Sts Gaes. How! ſirra g 
Y UNG KEN. Pray, "dear old gentleman, don't 


of you again: have I made you a fine ; IIs in 
order to deſpiſe your father's authofity l——. 
Vat, Pray, Sir Gre Oy — | eas 
Sik GRes. Sirrah, Pl diſinhefit you: I'll ſend 
your brother Will a travelling, and make Frank 4 
parliament-man in your room. . 
ounc KEN. A fig for your diſinheriting! it is 
not in your power; if I can but get this gitl, III 
marry her, and carry her back to France. There 
is as good Engliſh company at Boulogne, as I ever 
deſire to crack a bottle with what do you take me 
for ? a boy l and that you are to make me do what 
you pleaſe, as you did before I went abroad; Diable! 
do ybu think to uſe me as you do brother Frank, 
who is but your whipper · in? mortblue, I have been 


- 


hunting with the King of France. 10997 1 
Sts Gaes. If you have been. hunting with he de- 
vil, I'll make you know I am your father; and, 
tho“ you ate a fine gentleman, the ſame pains will 
| n Will as fine a gentleman to the 
ull. , & 4 * * * 


Var. Pray, Sir, conſider; don't diſoblige your 
father: come, Sir Gregory, I have order'd a bottle 
of wine within ; let us go and talk over that mit- 

You. IV. * — + + 


ery. . 
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ter; I. dare ſay I ſhall bring the young gentleman 
to reaſon come, pray walk in. YER $304 - Þ 
Sis GREG. He ſhall obey me, o0— 1 £7 
-'Y; ou KEM. 1 —_— n to a fine purpoſe, 
| 1 ce 7 30 een nt M r 
: © WE 


SCENE, -Sowecun's Hoſe. Wk" 
Enter BONCOUR and Young BON OUR. 


Youn o. Tho! the: articles are a Tittle un- 
reaſonable, if you had any compaſſion or love for 
or": children, who, you know have plae'd their 

earts on the match, you would comply. 

Boxc. My children are ungrateful, if they up- 
braid me with want of affection: but this is a mere 
trick, a poor ſcheme of Mr. Valence's, to take ad- 
vantage of your paſſions, and my indulgence. . 

Younc Box. So, we are ſacrific'd to contention: 
'twixt our fathers, for the ſuperiority, of underſtand- 
in | 
| , "WA Yon ſinjure me, ſon ;. the lo dirty repu- 
tation of cunning, I ſcorn and deteſt. | 


Enter Mrs, BO NC OUR. 


Mas. " So, Sir, 1 hear there are marriages 
going on in the family, which J was not to be ac- 
quainted witz. 

Boe. Pardon me, my dear; I intended to bare 
acquainted you, and ſhould RR bus * 
ticular reaſon. ; ar 

Mæxs. Bowe. What reaſon, pray oF 

Box c. You need not concern ea. ALY 

Mas. Bone. Indeed l not an myſelf 7. who- 
am Le have not I an an equal. concern . aye, ns * 

ſuperior one! | * 
Boe. But hear me, madamm. 171 
Mus. Bone. No, I won't hear any Fang aid for 
| the march, tis below them. 4 * my 0g 


wi 2 . 3 


1 
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ont. I do not intend | o.. A 

„Mes Bond. 1 don't care what you 110 3 you 
may keep your reaſons to yourſelf, if you pleaſe; 
but, as for the double marriage, I — — no ſuch 
thing ; all your plots ſhar't compaſs it. 

/ Bane: I tell you, it is . pe N is to oe. 
yo match. | 

Mas Bone. How, n no 8 1 nbd pray what was 
the reaſon you kept it a * from me Fi 's 

Bon c. Ma'am 

Mus. Boxc. 80 3 1 am |; nobody in "the houſe; 
matches are made and unmade, and I know nothin 
of the matter. And why did you break it off? 

Bonc. Becauſe his demands were monſirous—ex- 
orbitant beyond credibility. © 

Mas. Bone. And pray what was the reaſon you 


kept it a ſecret from me ? nay, I will know I am 


reſolved I will know - won t you tell me?—you are 
a barbarous man, and have not the — Ee 
for me in the ore ( pin J. | 


Enter Miſs BONCOUR. 


ks Boxc. Bleſs me, madam, what i is s the mat- 
ter SIC? 
Mas. Bonc. Nothing extraordinary 3 your father 
has behaved to me like a monſter. - | 
Miss Bowe, La, Sir, low dan ou nen my ma- 
ma in this manner! 
Bom. So! ſhe for whout I ſoffer'd all this, 3 is the 
firſt to accuſe ne. 
Mas. Bono. It ſeems you are to be married with- 
out my knowledge. 
Miss Bosc. Married, Madam! to o whom, pray? 
Mus. Bowe. Nay, I don't know whether it is to 
be ſo now; for the ſame wiſe head that made the. 
match, has, it ſeems, broke it off again. F 
Boxc; Yes, child; Mr. Valence hath been pleas d, 
och my eaſy . him, to uſe me in ſuch 


a W 


* 
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a manner, and inſiſt opon-fuctiievorisy lat J. cab't, 
either conſiſtently with common ſenſe or honour, 
comply with j now, my dear, you ſee I do not R 
all ſecrets from you, examine them yburſelf. 

Miss Boxc. (Aſide) So, ſo, ſo l after my afeQione 
are-engap'd, they are to be baulked, it ſeems: but 
there ſhall go two words to that bargain. 

Mas. Bonc. I can't ſee any thing ſo unreaſon- 
able in his demands: if the match was otherwiſe 
good, I ſhould not Have broken it off on this ac- 
count. 

Bosc. What! . you er this n of 
nature, and change places with your children ? 
would you depend on their duty and gratitude for 
your bread ; and give way to the exorbitant demands 
of a man, whos has made them for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe: I offered him more 07 he expected, 
or could have hoped for? 

Mas. BoncgI Fes his "ole GE" che advan- 
tage of our children, and truly if I can ſubmit to 
them, you, Mr. Boncour, may be ſatisfied. 

Younc Bong. Nay, then, I chink it is a good 
time for me to appear: O, madam, eternal bleſſings 
on your goodneſs, which it ſhall be the buſineſs of 
my life to deſerve; O ceaſe nor till you have pre» 
vailed on his obdurate heart to relent. 

Miss Boxc. I muſt ſecond my brochens Have 
pity on him, dear mama | ſee how he trembles, his 
lips are pale, his voice faulters !' O conſider what he 
ſuffers with the apprehenſion of loſing the woman he 
loves; though my 22 s cruel heart is deaf to all 
his ſufferings, you are all goodneſs, all tenderneſs; 

ou, I know, will not hear to ſee him miſerable! 

Mxs: Bono. Why do you addreſs yourſelf to me? 
Ver ſtands the good man, ho wiſely contriv'd 
this march; e- with Jo, much reſolytan: broke 
it off. $TH £12 74 16 
> Youno: Bowe; My paſſions ill you oxcburaged 
at, was governable n. No Sir, who hid me 
tan © ; 4 4 h hope, 
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hope, Id i. my young love; and though 
the modeſty of her ſex. may make her backward to 


own, it, my alters heart is as deeply concern d a8 


mine. 


Miss, -Boxc. Thank you, brother, but* never 
mind. me: —I had my father's command to- give my 
promiſe, and I OPS not en b WON 1 0 e e 


me to break. it. 


Miss 63 REN bald Ip the biber.) Dear pa- 


WT Mas, Boxc. And for what reaſon was his ſecret 
kept from me? 


. Miss Boxc.. When | — Tt put it into his, chil- 
dren's heads 
Youxe Bono. When their. whole Lappineſs.. is at 
GET Then it js into a family of fo. good. a cha- 
"Lact 77 Tr 
Mis. Bong, I 1 "rake. n my children- I parts, 
and. oy {hall Il. conſent, Or never 
15s Boxe. I'll never let go your band —; 
Youno Boxc. I'll Never riſe iner 


or Sad yo 0 21 


"Emer. Sir GEORGE.BONCOUR, 


Boxc.,.O, brother! you never ard ſo. fortu- 
nately. to my aſſiſtance as now, —— _- 
+918 Geo. Why, Thos the Matter? 
Bon. O, I am worri RB A fv my vil ang} 
my children. 


Mag, Bo ONO, Nay,. gabe . Naſt ſoee he | 
hath” reaſon to a ain; he hath, without my 
lere, J „contract ed. a, match, W r. Va- 
3 s children and his own; and When the e 
ople Had, ue their AF DS, truly he h ath, of 
oe own wiſe head, brok 5 1 i 

onc. You have a to a, very wrong per- 

ſan gow 3 my brother hom "the whole affair. 


| * . e 
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Sin G10. 1 know, brother! What do 1 know? if 
you have broken off the children's 'match, you have 

done a very ill thing, let Your" feaſons be or? 
| will. 

Bone. How; brother are you my enemy tod: 
Sts Gro. Can you imagine I will . your friend, 
brother, when you run raſhly of your o-wꝰ¾ head into 
ſchemes of conſequence, withoyt conſulting your 
wife! without taking the advice of her, your beſt 
friend, your beſt counſellor ? . _ _ l 

- Mrs. Bow c. True, dear bröther A e 

Six Gxo, And then, when you have done ſo; 
and ſuffer'd a fine gentleman here to engage his 
precious affections, to fix his conſtant heart, which 
always doats with the ſame ardour on [et 1 8 
beauteous object, in . 

Youns' Boxe. True, By eavChs f ne 

Six Gro. And this little bud here, to ros off 
the veil of her virgin modeſty, and all oyerſpread 
with bluſhes and confuſion, to tell an odious man 
the will have him, which ret bur her 1 to 
you could ever extort from her. 1 

Miss Bowc: True, dear uncle!!! 

Six Geo, Then, after all this, out of bafe worldly 
motives, ſuch as ſhould neverenter Wo ** 

of a good man 7 LN 

'Younc Bouc. Too true 

Sia Gxo. To diſappoint all their 6 to ruin 
all their fair proſpects of happineſt— to three 5 
wife into an ill humour — 

Mas. Boxg. Monſter 

Sia Gro. To make your fon ler diftafted, | 
Tong Bong. Unnatural father! 
Sts Geo. To break your daughter's heart! 

Miss Bom c. Cruel! barbarous ! 
 Bonc. Now, madam, wife, children, marry, 55 
you will——T oppoſe you no longer a leaf may 

a well ſwim againſt 3 8 3 * 

41 R. 
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Mas. Bone. But why keep it a ſecret from me? 
why muſt not I be truſted with a ſecret? 
Younc Bono. And may I depend on my father's 
permiſſion to be happy ? 
Bowe. Even as you pleaſe, Sir—O—aye—Ma- 
dam, and you too, [ will prevent you the 1 as 
of ſpeaking. - | 
Younc b Boxe. Tome, dear wel, let vs haſte to 
make our friends happy with the news, | 
LExeunt Mrs, Boncour, Young Boncour, Miſs, 2 
Six Gro. Ha, ha, ha! 
Bonc. You uſe me kindly, boachet 52 GP — 
Six Gro. How would you have me i EAN 
cher? you mult excuſe me 6 I don't-follow your ex- 
ample: you ſee an inſtance now, that by humouring 
cheſs good people, I have galn'd their affections, 1 
mean their thanks affections, indeed, they have 
none, but for themſelves; but had 1 taken your 
pit, and ſpoken my real ſentiments, I had pull'd 
an old 4 3 on my 422 your wife would haye 
abus d me, your daughter bade hated me, and Johr q 
fon have vilb'd to ſend me out of the world. 
Boxe. But is this confiſtent with your Debar o | 
this afternoon, when I receivꝰd your letter? 
Str Geo. „ e oi brother, we were alone 
then; and at the worſt I ſhould only have oppos'd 
my judgment, to your's; here I muſt have encoun- 
ter d a majority —a meaſure feldom attended with 
ſucceſs ; well, but for ybur comfort, J have con- 
triv'd a ſcheme to diſap oint. chem all effectually. 
Boxc. Brother, I thank you; but will it be a 
good-natur'd thing to diſa TE them, poor things? 
Six Geo. Good-nature !. damn the word ; hare 
it: —they ſay it is a word ſo peculiar to our lan- 
guage, that it can't be ed into any other — 
Doug rege hy : * 
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Oodenben, young gentleman, 110 "conft- 
quence of diſobedience to a father ;. eſpecially 
1 8. Paſſionate a father as Sir Gregoty! Ep: 

Yovusg.KeEn.. Don't talk to me of fathers! Par- 

blieud it is, fine. toply-turycy parks. to Wel u 
and go-to-{chool-afterwards,, .: 
Var, Upon my wordeit: would do. Tome of e our 
young traycllers no harm. 
Young Ken. That I, who. am to inberit a for- 
tune of five thopſand pounds a year, may not, marry 
whom I pleaſe, but muſt have cramm 'd | down. my 
throat ſorne_ bread pudding. of a | Citizen's, ;daugh ter, 
or ſerag end of a woman of quality! E 

Var. X90 don't Ehen. whom Fir Gregory ay 
Ae ar yu. 

Foung Kev, But Ik qw. whom he will not ;— 
beſides, 1 ſhall provide. gr myſelf- 

Var. Conſider firſt the ſin of diſobedience; 00 
know it s in his powet to dilinhefit Wu. 

3 Ken, No, indeed, don't I, nor he nei- 
ther, that's better ;--plague'! if he could do that, 
i believe I ſhould be a Weg civiller to him—no, no, 
that's out 5 his power, I aſſure you; 0 tutor let 
me in. that ſecret 2 great while 480. Nr ; 


© Enter Miſs VALENCE;” es] 5 5 


Att. 
e Ob. here comes my daughter e to 
my o Ko. if he had not valuckily ſeen this 
vench at the play x 2D i 
| 188 


n 
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MIS VAL. Did you ſend for me, Sir ? | 
1 el 1 ſend for you! no; but me hither: - 
- Youns, KN. Hal parblicu ! * is, ſhe—tis 'the 
very ſame. 2 8, 7 
1 3 What coxcomb i is this ? PY..4 Ltd. 
ounc Ken. This is the moſt lucky ener 
that hath happened in all my travels. 
Var. You, ſtare at . eder as if you had 
ben her before. 
Jop KEN, As corals as,1 have * che king 
Frapee ; hüt, Sir, | is this lady your daughtet? 
© Var. She | is, Sir; I have only one other child. 
Tous Ken,. Then, J believe, Sir, you are fas 
ther ta an angel ; you Know, Sir; I told you a 
lady at the play, and for whom I would be dif- 
obedient, to all the fakers 1 in the univerſe,” 0” 2 
Va proteſt, Sir, you, furp rie e 
Miss Vat. Sir, may 1 gos F & Te. 1s bite 
Val, Aye, ayey chile 3 o. | Exit Miſs - Val, 
Young KEN. Sir -madamz dan you be ſo bar- 
e 33 * 2 
x. Sir Gregory will be back in 4 Wöpäte, I 
ne Ra. have him know any thing of tliis for the 
Sold e would run me through the body, weed « 
am innocent, 
Youxs KEx. Naber fear him, 1 will defend- You. 
Let me ſee her once more... 
Vr. You ſhall ſce her again; 166 ade ik | 
if vou will get your father away, and return back 
by yourſelf, you ſhall fee her once to take your leave 
of her, for you muſt not difobey your father; but 
are you certain he can't diſinherir you? ? that is, that | 
he is only tenant for life? Be a 
Younc KEN. 1 don't know whether he is tenant 
for life or for death; but I know that my tutor, and 
ſeveral lawyers tog, have told me he could not Keep 
me out of one actre. 1 
ola Lag You are ſure you had it from good law- 
yers? ; ſth, we. SEM 
| BOOT OE 428413 10 Hi : nt "Youne: 


58 b v Ae 
Touxe Ken. Aye, as any in the ki | 
Va. Well, I am glad o "it; tis 4 e 
for a man to diſinherit his children: don't * 
dutiful, unleſs you can't help it, and if you can't 
help. it, why it is not your fault; but buſh, | here's 
* 3 r e | | | 


Enter 85 GREGORY. 


YR 1 Well, have you brought kim to ie Gil 
he be a good boy, and marry a woman of qualiey, 


or. no? 

Vak. I have faid all that I can ſay, Sir Gregory, 
and upon my word he is rather too hard for me; 
I would have you conſider a little, Sir, it is only 
whether he ſhall chuſe a wife for himſelf of not 
conſider, Sir Gregory, he, 1 is to live with her, not 


reg. N 
To * Aye, 'E 1 am to live wich ker, not 


/ 


you Six Grto. That's: not.true, Mr. Valence; 1 intend 
both he and ſhe ſhall live with me; they ſhall down 
to Dirty Park next week, and there they thall te- 
main. 

+ Younc. Ku. I 11 be curs'd tho', if we dc. 
Var. That very argument makes againſt . 
ſor il he ſhou d have fix'd on a private gentle- 
woman, and that you don't know but he hath, ſhe 
may go down to Dirty Park ; but a woman of qua- 
kity—why, Sir Gregory, ſhe'd fetch Dirty Park up 
hither, and convert a thouſand of your acres into 
half a rood in Groſvenor-ſquare., . 

Lou Nux. Aye, into half arood 1 in Grofvenor- 

Fquare. | 

Six Enke. Would ſhe? let me ſee her there once, 

Tull anſwer for her; why Mr. Valence, V1! tell you 
what 1 did myſelf.- I married this boy's mother in 
chis town, ſhe was a woman of faſhion, a well-bred 


woman; tho' I _ but a {mall . with 4 
ut 


* 7 4 9 
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| but twenty thouſand poundg. 1 married her for 
| love; well, the next morning,” down trundled het 
and I to Dirty Park, and when I had her there, 
ecod,-T kept her there; and whenever ſhe aſk'd to 
go to London, my anſwer was, that as I hated the 
town myſelf, ſhe had better ſtay till ſhe had a 
daughter ald enough to be her companion, 
Var. But ſhe was not a woman of quality, Sir 
Gio... WIRES 3145 HOI 1.9% FERN. 
Six Gare. No, not quite your tip-top of all, not 
one of your dutcheſſes, nor your counteſſes, but her 
father was a ſquire, and that's quality enough, _ 
F V AL. Now you talk like a reaſonable man. 
- Young KEN. Aye, faith, that's ſomething like a 
COT Toa ee 
Sin Gaze, Why, you rogue, do you make a hea- 
then of me? Why, did I ever talk otherwiſe? . 
Val. Nay, do not be captious, Sir Gregory. 
Sia Grzs. Captious!.ha, ha, ha! why, do you 
think 1 am angry with the boy for his wit? no, no, 
let him be as ſharp as he will, 1 always encourage 
1 that is the chief thing he Jearnt in his tra- 
ven ' * er e. 


yg 


(FI 5 2 4 28 
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Sia Greo. But, come Mr. Valence, let's go and | 


(within, Why Greg x. IS, 3 


„. ER 
VaL, This was beyond my hope, beyond my ex- 


17 


bo Tn rAr REA 


ectation; I deſpair not of Sir Gregory 8 conf * 
. * ate 05 * as \he can t cut off. (He entail— 


js wo 13416 


b Eu Sr GEORGE BONCOUR. hens 


£43 Sto. Your ſervant, Mr. Valence. 
Var. Moſt noble Sir George, I have not had t the 
honour. of ſeeing you a great while. I ſuppoſe he 
is come to make up the match, but tis too late, 


A/ 

Sts Gro. T'am ſorry, Sir, for the aa ion "of 
waiting on you now, and ſo will vou too; T know 
you will: tho! perhaps, it will give you an oppor- 
runity of exerting, your friendſhip ; that may be 
ſome alleviation'; in ſhort, my brother is undone, | 

Val. How! 82 
Sia G20, Unleſs one can raiſe ten thoufand pounds 
within an hour, an Execution will be in his houſe: 
Vat. An execution in his houſe for ten thouſand 
pounds {> whar! A man bf his eſtate? 
Sen Gro. Estate 1 what eſtate could ſtand out 
* the prodigality of his children? beſides, be- 
tween” you and me, with alt bis prudence, he has 
been dabbling in the funds, that bottomleſs" pit 
that ſwallows up any fortune: Eſtate !—ah, all 
mortgaged, all eat gut; it matters not to tell it, 
for within theſe two days the whole town mult Ende 
be is not worth a groat. 


Var. I am very ſorry for it, upon my 80 5 Ln 


bock d to the faſt degree; poor pehileman wy 
neighbour, my acquaintance, my friend! | 
mn Gzo. D6'nor"Iet it move yon too mec b. 
Va. Why do you aſk impoſſibilities ? 
alem more than man, or that my heart is bet 
is flint? Oh, my good” Sir George, you know no 
how tenderly I feel the misfortunes of others 
my friends eſpecially, and of him my beſt of friends ; ; 
1 am too tender · hearted for a man. 
Pi Gro. 1 9 your goodneſs, your: exceſſive 
PAM * 7 - 2906) en | 
11 * 


FALLS 
* * +7 * 4 
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goodneſs, and therefore contrary to the expteſs 
charge, that of all men, you: Gould know nog 
of the matte. 
VII. Lam dungen to Nl know the reaſon ot 
that, but I find you dont. [Ade 

Six Gb. I ſay contrary to is expreſt injunRion 4 
I acquaint you with his . misfortunes; ſince I know 
you are both able and willing to ſave him from diſ- 
grace; a mere trifle will Lao "ty, cho ane but 
money will do. 16-4 518 
VAI. Money! why gs: not he fell ? why does 
he not mortgage? there is an eſtate of his con- 
tiguous to mine, I have a value for it, as it᷑ is his 
and rather than it ſhall go to a ſtranger, I will bor- 
row the money to purchaſe it men in diſtreſs al- 
ways fell pennywortbhs. I Ade. 

SI Gzo. Damn'd raſcal ! 0 Ala. ) Well, Tu _ 
him what you ſay. 

Var. Pray do, —Your humble 68 WE Es ray , 
if that eſtate be ſold, let me have the refuſal of it. 
(Exit Sir Geo.) Mercy on me ! where can one find 
an honeſt man? that ever he ſhould lay ſuch a plot 
of intermarriage between our families, when he 

new himſelf undone! how wary ought a man to 
be in each moment of his life, when every fool is 


b politician, and capable of laying ſchemes ro attack 
uns 


Enter Young VALENCE. 


| Youre Vat, O, Sir, 1 have news. which I am 
ſure will pleaſe you 1 Mr, Boncour hath conſented 


to your terms, ſo there is now no eee to the 
union of our families. 


Val. Indeed, there is an impediment wi 
be never got over; in ſhort, I have news for you, 
which I am afraid will not pleaſe you, 3 5 Bon- 
cout is undone. 57700 


Younc Var. Undone, . 
Var. Not worth a groat. 
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- Youne Var. How! is it poſſible ? 
Va. Indeed; Sir, I don't know by what means 
men ruin themſelves ; we ſee men's fortunes ruin'd, 
und others made every day, no one knows how; it 
is ſufficient, 1 am certain that it is ſoz, and 1 expect 
you will have no more thought of his daughter. 
- .Youns V at... Truly, Sir, 1 am not very ambitious 
of marrying a beggar. gif i afaltraf 3h 
Va. You have none of my blood in you if you 
are; and, take my word for it, there are in mar- 
riage many comfortable hours when a man wants 
not the aſſiſtance of beggary to make him hang 
himſelf. rr | 
Tound VAL. Sir, it was in obedience to your 
commands, that I thought of the match at all. 
Var. And it is, Sir, in obedience to my com- 
mands, that 1 expect you to break it off. 
.  Youne Var. I hope you'll give me leave to do 
vat with civility. elt „ | 
VaI. O! with as much civility as you pleaſe, Sir, 
when you are. oblig'd by prudence to do what the 
world call an ill thing, always do it with civility. 
Touxd VAL. Sir, I ſhall obey you in all things. 
VAI. Send your ſiſter to me in my cloſer, 1 
muſt give her a leſſon of the ſame kind. 
Tous Vat. She will, I am confident, receive it 
with the ſame regard. [Exit Young Valence. 
Va. I have no reaſon to doubt it; thanks to my 
ſeverity, for by continually thwarting my children's 
deſires, I made their inclinations fo uſeleſs to them, 
that at length they ſeem'd to have none at all, but 
to be entirely guided by my will. Severity is, in 
in ſhort, the whole duty of a parent. [Exit 


"SCENE 11. | Boncour's Houſe. 45 
Enter Young BON COUR, and Miſs BONCOUR. 
MIss Bone, La, brother, you are always teizing 


me with your odious queſtions : what condition is 
we rh ame rad oy 


% 
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my heart in? what condition is your own in 2 
ve ſeem to be pretty much in the fame circum- 
ſtances. _ 

Found Bosc. I confeſs, and glory in it. I won- 
der why the devil women ſhould have more reſerve 
than men. 

Miss Bom c. O,. gon be angry with us on char 
account; we have not a bit more than is uſeful to 
vs ; and really it ſeems well enough contriv'd to 
keep your whimſical affections alive, which ſeldom 
purſue vs longer than you have difficulties thrown in 
your Way. - 

Younc/ Bone. As you have had 50 perience, 
fiſter, you muſt have heard this from others; and, 
believe me, child, they told chee thoſe frightful ſtories, 
and made bugbears of men merely to deter thee from | 
marrying, that's all: they only frighten thee, 48 
they do children, with apparitions. 

Miss Bone. It is prepoſterous tho” to frighten us, 
in order to make us deſire to lie alone. © 

YounG Boxe. Well, you don't know but I am an 
exception to your firſt rule, if it be general. Lr 
Boncour fgbs) why that ſigh? 7 

Miss Bowc, I wiſh there may be anbcher: 

 Youne Boxc. I am convinc'd you will find an- 
other in my friend Valence. 

Miss Boke. It is my intereſt to hope fo, fince 
you have contriv'd among you to marry me to him. 

Youne Bowe. All compliarice you have no af- 
fection for him, then? 

Miss 3 Shall [ tell you 55 truth, brother 
Young Boxc. I would not put you to too violent 
pain, ſiſter ; but if, without great danger of your 
life, it might come out— _ 
Miss Bowc. Why, then I do love him, and ſhall 
ys N to all e 
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ie SERVANT: 5 

SrRvANT. Madam, Mr. Valence ta. waje on you. 
Miss Bone. Shew him into the parlour, I | come 
to him, (Exit Servant.) Brother, you wil keep my 
| fecret; at leaſt, don't tell him till a day or, two after 

I am married, and perhaps. 1 12 be before hand 
with you. g's LE xit Mais. Boncour, 
Youngs Bon | Get you gone for a good 05055 
girl: he fis a raſcal who would not make wa!” Hl 
and be ſo eaſel with you. | 


"T Re. enter Servant "with a Terteß.) jo: 


Szavanr. Mr. Valence“ 5 man, Sir, 2 "Rt 
. [Exit Servant. 
Tour Bone. Ha! 1 know the dear hand. 
(Reads.) Sir, I am ſorry to inform you, that I have 
this moment orders from my father to Hal con- 
fuſion o ſee you no more: you will beſt know 
on this occaſion how to act, for the ſake of your un- 
happy Sophia Valence! my blood runs cold; I'll fly 
to her and know the reaſon of this change of my 
„ girl, ſne Wants a TIN as much 
as myſelf. i LE. 


S GENE u. ee v Apartment in ; Boxcoup! 2 
Houſe. 


Enter Yong VALLE CE and Miſs BONCOUR. 


Young Var. How ſudden are the changes in this 
world, how vain our purſuits! an hour ago I was 
the happieſt of mankind, and m now the moſt 
miſerable. © 

Miss Boxc. This is acid bor ſore ſeruple 
NENT Bebvcen? the old gentlemen, which will be 
ſettled again: this be aſſur'd of, while your happt- 
neſs is in my power, you ſhall never be miſerable. 

Youre Var. Yet conſider, madam, conſider m my 

condition; I, who, if I was poſſeſt of all my father's 
| fortune, 


#/ 
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fortune, ſhould- be ag unworthy arne . 
beauty: with what, A 1. can 
herited ſon at your feet, rr 
Miss Bond. Fathers o often threaten what. they 
never perform: but let your's be ever ſo obſtinate, 
Lknow my father's good nature to be, ſoch, that he 
ſettle a fortune on us that Will enable us to N | 
at gur eaſe, if, not in ſplendour. 
Toon VAL. OI my deareſt love, L "Fear re 
are no hopes from that quarter for the reaſon of 
my, facher s breaking off che match, Vas an account 
he juſt recoiv'd | from undoubted authority, _ that 
your, Kher. is irrerticyably, ruin'd, ae ndt now 
worth a ſhilling in the worlc 
Miss Boyc.: Good ayens! hs do. I hear 7 
.Youno Vari. Tis but too true; and tis with the 
utmoſt reluctance W fatal meſſenger of ſuch 
unwelcome tidings ! ok, that I were no but maſter 
of the fortune I am 2 2 to, that I might prove 
the ſincerity of my paſſion ; that I might ſhew my 
ſole ubject was the poſſeſſion of — lovely ſelf, 
without any ſordid views of fortune. 
Miss Bone, Then all the flattering proſpect of 
hap pineſs I had before me is vaniſh'd in an inſtant, 
on VAL. Why ſo, my angel, if the change 
of fortune makes no change in our love, we ay 
ſtill be happy. 03) HEY 18 61 £173 
= as Bw. Slay what * indulging a hopeleſs 
pa on 
YoonelVar.- Why hopeleſs ? it is in our power 
inſtantly to realize its joys.— curſe on all thoſe who 
conſpitid to fetter love with any chains to make it 
ſubſervient to the gain of lawyers and prieſts 3 cannot 
we truſt to the ties of nature, and our own affec- 
tiong t Is not this dear hand ſecuriry . enough- for 
your heart, without a mote formal union ? O, melt- 
ing ſoftneſs. Hal by my hopes ſhe diſſolves I'll 
carry her now (Hide). O my rw wax ara 
this minute, this ightane—— | af) 
Vor. IV. 2 N F. 45 35 Nu 
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Miss Bohc. What do you. mean 1 i 

Tous VAT. Need 1 tell you' my weng : or 
can words do it? O no, my ſou, my angel! 

=. Boxe- Sure I am in! a dream pray who are 
you, 12 

Tovxs Var: Tou are in a dream, indeed; de not 
you know your Valence? 

Miss Boxc. My Valence! 1 no, he never would 
ofe me thus. 

'YouxG VAL. Does the 'excefs of hy pachst of- 
fend you,” Which, inflamed by diſappointment, will 
admit of no delay ? here fg my ſolemn vow, 
and call heaven ro witneſs that you are my wife, 
and at my father's deathr— 

Miss Bow c. Be gone, Alain, and never Y me 
more. © IExit. 

Touvvo VAI. This I might expe on the firſt 
propoſal; but her diſtreſs and my perfeverance muſt 
in time Prevail. | LExit. 


SCENE Tv. uin, Apartment in Bowevun's 
Houſe. 


- Enter BONCOUR and Fir GEOR GE. 


Sm Gxb. Your ruin will go round the town be- 
fore night; by ſix all the good women will order 
their horſes to blame your conduct, and pity your 
family in every aſſembly and private comjany they 
meet with. 

Bowe. So, you think I ſhall have no more aiſh- 
eulty to prevent the match. 

Sim Gro. I do, indeed, and hope you vil reap 
more advantage than that from it. 

Bowe. What, pray? 

Ss GBO. Be cur'd of yourdiſtemper=-ypur good 
nature. Have you not oblig'd almoſt every one of 
your aequaintante ? Have you not lent money with- 

dut ſecurity? Have you not always been inelin'd to 
ſpeak well of mankind, and blam'd nothing but the 

| -moſt notorious villany? Have not your doors been 
open 


— 
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gpen as thoſe of an hoſpital, to the ſuſtenance of the - 
r nayy have you not taken them from a priſon, 
and brought them to your table? Are there not many 
rich men who owe the original of their wealth to 
your bounty? and yet, if after all that you have 
done, ſhould you not be able to borrow five pounds 
in the town, would it not cure you? 
Bonc. Why ſhould I be ſorry that I have been 
ood, becauſe others are evil! if I have ated right, 
1 have done well, tho' alone; if wrong, the ſanc- 
tion of all mankind would not juſtify my conduct. 
Six Geo. I tell you, Sir, you have not ated right: 
you have acted very wrong in doing kindneſs to a 
parcel of rogues and raſcals, who with the tenth 
part of your underſtanding have call'd you. fool for 
ſerying them; have privately laugh'd at you in your 
proſperity, and will publickly deſpiſe you in your 
adverſity—a good-natur'd man! Ol 'tis a precious 
character. | 38 0104179 580 
Bone, Ha, ha, ha! brother, you yourſelf are a 
good-natur'd man, and don't know it. 
Sta Gear Why, truly, I have been guilty of ſome 
infirmities of that kind, for which I am heartil 
ſorry ; I have told a man he deſerv'd to be "ye 4 
when he ought to have been broke on the wheel ; 
and ſometimes I pay my tradeſmen's bills in half a 
year without deduction, when the raſcals would gain 
three per cent. if I paid them in a twelvemontn: 
1 have refus'd going to law with a man for a debt, 
only becauſe I knew he could not pay the charges: 
I have ſhaken a rogue by the hand, only becauſe it 
Was the faſhion; and have expreſſed abundance of 
ſorrow for the misfortunes of my acquaintance, 
when they have not given me the leaſt unealineſs, 
7% I think, in the main, I am too good-natur'd, 
Bone. Well, Sir George, let the effects this ſcheme 
of your's produces upon my children, be the teſt of 


pur principles. 


DIR Geo, Content, | 
F 2 Nuten 
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"Enter Young: BON COU R. 5 


eee My father! oh, Sir, I have heard 
fack news | heaven forbid there ſhould be the leaft 
ſhadow or colour of truth in it. 

Six Geo, Why, ſure, Sir, it can't ſurprize you 
to hear your father is ruin'd, when you have been 
endeavouring by a long courſe of extravagance to 
bring it about! 

Youx'c Boxc. Sir, F can ill bear jeſting on this 
ſubject: if the indulgence of my father has allowed 
the inadvertency of my youth to bring this misfor- 
tune on him, the agonies of all my future days will 
not ſufficiently puniſh me for it. | 

Box c. Do you hear that, brother? | 

Sis CEO. I would not have you take it fo much to 
Heart neither, ſince your ow ruin will not be abſo- 
Jutely included in your father's ; you have a certain 
reverſion of the eſtate, by the marriage ſettlement, 
upon which you may {til} raiſe money for your own 
ſubſiſtence ; and I do not ſuppoſe you mad enough 
to give up your right to that, in order to enable 
your father to preſerve himſelf, by cutting off the 


entail. 


Joux Boxc. How! is it in my power to preferre 
him ? 


Six Geo, Yes, in that way you may, but i in no 
other. 

Youne Bone. Send for a lawyer this moment: 
let him point out the method: if there were no 
other way my blood ſhould ſign the deed. ' O, my 
father, believe me, I am bleſt to give you this 
tritling inſtance of my duty, of my affection! | 

Bowe, ' My child! O, brother, I can ſcarce ſup- 
port it. 

 Youns Bone. Fl] this inſtant to my lawyer; 1 
am impatient till it be done; juſtice, gratitude, duty, 
to the beſt of fathers, will not let me reſt till it is ac- 
compliſh'd. i.. 

a | 3 Bo c. 
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' Bone. Well, Sir George, what think you now? 
Sir Geo, Think! why. I think he has ſmelt out 
the trick, and has artfully contriv'd this cheap 
method of appearing meritorious. in your eyes. 
Bod c. Oh, brother, that is too ſevere a cenſure ; 
the feeling that he ſhewed, the warmth, the earneſt- 
neſs with which he expreſſed himſelf, could never be 
aſſumed by one not accuſtomed to diſſemble. 

Sin Geo, Well, if that be the caſe, all I can ſay 
is, that you have damn'd good luck in having a ſon 
whoſe natural diſpoſition was ſo good, that all the 
pains you haye taken, have not been able 40 ſpoil 
him entirely; but who have we here? — 


Enter Sir GREGORY. 


Sta GR EO. (entering.) Pſhaw] at home indeed! 
plague on thee, doſt think I want to aſk whether a 
man's at home when I ſee him at the window? 
neighbour Boncour, how fares it? what, Sir George! 

Boxc. Is it poſſible ! Sir Gregory Kennel in town. 

Six Greo, That queſtion hath been aſk'd by every 
one I have ſeen ſince I have been here: why ſhould 
it not be as poſſible for us country gentlemen to 
come to town ; as for you town gentlemen to come 
into the country ? I don't know whether you are glad 

to ſee us here, but we ſhould be glad to ſee ſome of 
you there a little of ner. 

Bone, I hope you left all well there, Sir Gregory ? 
Sis Gato, Yes; I left the tenants very well; 
and they give their humble ſervice to you, and 
would be very glad of your company to ſpend a 

little of your money amongſt them, 

Bonc. But how does your family, Sir Gregory ; 
how does my godſon do? 

SIR Gag. Why, the quire i is very well ; I was 
bringing him to ſee you; but I taught un to travel, 
I think, and fo hood, at the corner of one of the 
ſtreets, be travelbd off, and left me in the lurch; 
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you have no need to be aſham'd of your godſdn, 1 
can tell you x he is a fine gentleman : I ſuppoſe you 


have heard t 

he calls it. 

Bon c. Not I, truly. 

Stn Gres. But, pray, Sir George, what do you 
think is my buſineſs in town ? * 

Sin Geo. Faith, I can't tell o ſell oxeti, 1 
ſuppoſe. 

Sm Gxtg. No; not that entirely ; though I have 
ſome cattle with me too.—Pray g deh again. 

Six Geo. To ſee my Lord Mayor's ſhow, perhaps. 

Six GRECG. No, no; I don't love ſhows, Well 
then, ſince you can't tell, I'll tell you; to get a good 
wife for my ſon; for though the boy hath ſeen all 
Europe, till a man hath married his ſon, he han't 
diſchatged is duty then he hath done all in his 

wer. 


Sin Gro. Aye, aye, his wife will do the reſt. 


Emer Miſs BONCOUR. 


Miss Boxc. Sir, when you are at leiſure, I ſhall 
be happy to ſpeak with you. 

Boxc. Preſently, my dear. Sir Gregory Kennel 
a very old friend « of mine.— My daughter, Sir Gre- 

ory. 
E Stix GREG. A braye laſs, faith! by your leave, 
madam, why that's well ; you are in the right not 
to be ſhy to me, for 1 have had you in my arms be- 
fore now. 
 Bonc. And her brother too, Sit Gregory. 

Six (Gntp. Aye, ſo J have, and. truly for the 
matter we were talking of, fince'I ſee what I ſee, 
J don't care for going any ' farther; what ſay you, 
neighbour Boncour, you know my eſtate, and I know 
| Your's, you have ſeen my ſon, and I ſee your daugh- 
ter; what ſay you to a match between them? 

Boxc. My daughter, Sir Gregory, will be the 
propereſt | perſon to ) aſk, | 


at he has made the tour of oats 22 om 
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Six Gnzo. Not at all; what ſignifies aſking a 
on a queſtion, _ you know before-hand 
what will be the anſwer ? eſpecially when you 
know that anfwer to ＋ falſe one No, no, the 


boy ſhall aſk her, and then they will lie ga one an- 
other; for if ſhe ſwears ſhe does not love him, he'il 


ſwear he'll love her for ever, and that is as goed a one. 


Boxc. Sir Gregory, I am ſenſible of the honour 


you propoſe me, but ſhall neither force nor oppoſe 


her inclination. 
Miss Honc. I find he hath not heard our ſtory. 
| [ Afae, 

Sin Gro. Well, my lied Gilliflower, fince 1 am 
to aſk thee, what would it ſay to a hearty, healthy, 
good-humour'd young dog, that would loye _ til 
thy heart ached. 

Miss Bonc. Sir 1 don't underſtand vou. 

Sik GREOG. O lud, there is a— 

Miss Bon c. Hold, Sir, no rudeneſs.; when 1 am 
properly aſk'd, I ſhall know how to anſwer. | Exit. 

Sis Greco, That is, when fhe is afk'd by the 
young fellow ; that I, ſuppoſe, is proper aſk d. 

Sia Geo. Tis an alliance on no account to bg 
joſt— well, Sir Gregory, 1 hope 2 niece gave 
you a ſatisfactory anſwer. 

Sis GEO. The ſame anſwer that a lawyer or 
phyſician could give who were attack d without a ſee. 

Six Geo, What's that? 

Sis GREG, That they were not properly afk'd ; 
but here will be the proper perſon himſelf preſently ; 5 
he who knows where to find me. 

Bone. In the mean time, Sir Gregory, what ſay 
you to a bottle of Burgundy ? 

Sis Ga. I ſhall like A ele of any thing very 
2 for I have not drank a ſingle * this wu 

our, 
Bowe, I am ready to wait on you. | 
Sin Gad. Wait on mel prithee get ovt asl 
w me the way; a plague of ceremony, {Exeunt, 
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Fe . E N E, 4 Room i in r Vince” s ; Houſe, © | 
Zia Young BONCOUR and Miſs VALENCE. 


: 1 9 Yt;3 


Miss Vines, 


ND ſo you have promiſed to reſign your Hehe 
of inheritance in the eſtate to N ns 

YounG Bonc. I have, madam. + 

Miss VAI. Then you have done like a fool ; ; Ga 
deſerve to be pointed at as ſuch. 1: Of" 

Younc Boxc. How, madam ? would voy * me 
inſenſibly and a * down, tur ſee ings er 
ruin'd ? — F | 
Miss VAL. yes fiſey fathers; Hacker than; part 
with my proſpect of a fortune. | 

Young Bonc. Does this agree with thoſe pro- 
feſſions of filial duty I haye heard from Miſs Va- 
lence? 

Miss Var. Profeſsd! * ha, ha! to my fa- 
ther! when I never dar'd to do otherwiſe. 1 may 
rather ſay, this fooliſh generoſity is little of a piece 
with your frequent profeſſions of diſobedience. 

Younc Boxc. Well, no more of this, dear Sophia. 
Tell me when you will make me happy? 

Miss Var. I don't know what you: mean 

* Younc Boxnc. How !: | 

Miss Vat. Sure, you can't imagine, when you 
parted with the right of your eſtate, but that you 
parted with your right to your, miſtreſs. Do you 
think I would do ſo ö a thing as marry 2 
beggar ? 

Youns Bonc. Did you not tell me to-day, nay, 
ſcarce an hour ago, that neither the misfortunes of 


my 
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my father, nor the commands of your own, ſhould 


prevent our happineſs? _ \. 
Miss Vat. Nor do they. Tis your own folly 


you are to thank; a folly, which had you lov'd me, 


you could not have been guilty of —Beſides, I did 
not know _ that I had a lover at my command. 

A [ Afede. 

Young Boxc. Sore my eyes or my ears deceive 

me! theſe words cannot come from the generous 


_ Miſs Valence, —— 


Miss Var. Indeed, I am as generous as a prudent 
woman ought to be, or ever will be; I hope you do 
not expect me to have the romantic ideas of à girl of 
fifteen, to dream of woods and deſarts; you would not 
have me live in a cottage on love. 

Tou Bonc. I find I have been in an error, 
the groſſeſt, wildeſt, and moſt monſtrous of errors; 
I have thought a woman faithful, juſt, and generous.— 

Miss Var. Why, truly, that is%a miſtake, ſome- 
thing extraordinary in ſo great a man; but if you 
have any thing of importance, I beg you would com- 
municate it, for my mantua-maker waits for me in 
the next room, and I expect a lady every moment, to 
carry me into the city, where I am to give her my 
Judgment on a fan mount. So, Mr. Boncour, you 
will excuſe me at preſent, and do me the favour to 
give my compliments to your ſiſter. ¶ Exit Miſs Val. 
unleſs his friend reſented it properly, he would never 
execute another warrant in his company ; that he 

YouncG Bownc. [Stands ſometime ſilent.] I have 
been deceiv'd with a vengeance ! Thou art indeed 
another creature than the object of my affection was; 
where is ſhe then? why no where. This is the real 
creature, and the object of my love was the phantom. 
Vaniſh then, my love, with that, for how can a 
an ſtand, when the foundation is gone? 

[ Exit oung Boncour. 
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8 C E N E II. 
Hue Tong VALENCE, and Mi VALENCE 
(laughing). 


Miss VALENCE, 


Miss Var. I aſſure you, brother, I take it ill of 
you to overhear my privacies. 

Youxe Vat. Nay, never be aſham'd of your 
merit, I ſhall eſteem you always for your reſolu- 
tion, I own I ſcarce believ'd any woman could fo 
eaſily haye reſign'd her lover, 

Miss Vai, O, 'tis a terrible thing for a woman 
to reſign her lover, when ſhe is under fifteen, or 
above fifty ; that is, for a girl to part with what ſhe 
calls her firſt love, or an old woman with what ſhe 
fears will be her Jaſt, But at one and twenty, when 
one has ſeen a little of the world, the changing of 
one lover for another, is as eaſy as changing one's 
cloaths, 

Youns Var. Well, ſince you are ſo frank with 
me, I'll be as communicative with you. My paſ- 
fion for Miſs Boncour is a little more ungovernable, 
than your's far her brother; and ſince it is incon- 


venient to have her for a wife, I have determined 


to have her for a miſtreſs, 

Miss Vat, And do you think you ſhall be able 
to accompliſh your point ? 

Youyc Bonc, Yes, and you will think fo too, I 
believe, when you know all In ſhort, I attack'd 
her this very morning, depreciated marriage with 
violence, -and preſs'd her with all the eagerneſs of a 
man, whoſe appetites were too inpatient to endure 
the tedious ceremony of ſaying grace before he fatif- 
fies them. 

Miss Val. And how did ſhe receive you? 

Tou VAL. Much better than I expected. How- 
ever, 
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vet; at laſt ſhe rallied her ſpirits, and with ſome 

aſſion commanded me to leave her; I was ſcarce n 
ome before I received this letter. 


Miss VAL. Any letter after loch A propotal was 
an acceptance of it. a: 


(Reads. 


ee As you cannot wonder at my being a mile ſur · 
te priaed at what paſt this morning between us, you 
« will eaſily be able to account for my behaviour on 
te that occaſion, If you defire me to ſay I am ſor- 
« ry for ſo peremptorily putting an end to your 
te viſit, you may think I have ſaid fo. However, I 
* deſire to ſee you this evening punctually at eight, 
te and that you would, if poſſible, avoid being ſeen 
ſe by any of the family, but your's.“ 

Young Var., What are you conſidering about? 

Miss Vat. Only whether it is her hand. 

Youne VAL. That 1 am ſure it is. 

Miss Var. Then I am ſure you have nothing to 
do, but to wp your appointment, 


Enter VALENCE and Young KENNEL, 


VAL. Since you are ſo very deſirous, Sir, to ſee 
my daughter, 1 don't fee how I can refuſe the ſon of 
my good friend Sir Gregory; refuſing indeed is not 
my talent I own I cannot gueſs what earneſt buſineſs 
you can have with her, 

Young Ken. Upon my honour, Sir, it is not of 
any diſſervice to the young lady, nay, 1 believe I 
may truſt you with it. | 

Var, No, no, no, I will be truſted with nothing, 
—] ſee nothing, I hear nothing, 1 know nothing. 
But pray, young gentleman, are you ſure now 
(I only. aſk for an impertinent curioſity), are you 
ſure that Sir Gregory can't cut off the entail of his 


ae 1 


Young 
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Youno Kxx. Why, if you won't believe, you may 
aſk. the lawyers, that my tutor conſulted; about it. 

VaI. Nay, nay, it is nothing to me, it is no buſi- 
neſs of mine O, here is my daughter. Child, 
Mr. Kennel, eldeſt ſon of Sir Gregory Kennel, de- 
ſires me to introduce him to your acquaintance 
(T bey ſalute) Well, Mr. Kennel, you muſt pardon 
me, I muſt- leave you on buſineſs of conſequence : 
Son, you muſt come along with me, I aſk-pardon 
for-only leaving my. daughter to keep you wand 
Fou Var. Sir, I wait on you. 


[Exit Valence and Y. vung Valence. 
50 Kewnrl- row Co was you ever at 


Paris ? 


Miss VAL. No, Sir, I have never law out of my 
own country. 

Youxc Ken. That is a great misfortune to you, 
madam ; for I would not give a fig for any thing 
that had not made the tour of Europe. | 
MIss Var. I thought, Sir, travelling had been a 
neceſſary qualification only to you gentlemen. 1 
need not aſk, Sir, if you have been at Paris. 

Youxc Ken. No, I hope not, madam; I hope 
no one will imagine theſe cloaths to be the handy- 
work of any Engliſh taylor: Paris, indeed! why, 
madam, I have made the tour of Europe. 

Miss Vat. Upon my word, this is extraordinary 
in one ſo young; I ſuppoſe, Sir, you went abroad 
very ſoon after you left ſchool, 

YouncG KEM. School! ha, ha, ha! why, madam, 
J was never at ſchool at all; I liv'd with the old 
witch my grandmother, till 1 was ſeventeen, and 
then my father ſtole me away from her, and ſent me 
abroad, where I wiſh. I had on for. eber, 
ah! madam ! 48 

Miss Vat. Now he begins (he i is zjuſt what I would 
chuſe for a huſband)—— I [Afice. 


YounG KEN. Can you not read i in my eyes that 1 
have loſt my heart ? 


5 
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Miss VAL. Avez- vous donc laifſez votre eceur A 


Paris, monſieur ? 0 * 
Younc KEN. What the devil is thine adam ? 
Miss VAI. Don't you underſtand French, Sir? 
YounG KEN. Not a ſyBable; upon my foul, except 


an oath or two. 


Miss VAL. I hopoſe I ay, Sir, your have left 


you heart at Paris. 


Young Ken; No, madam, you cannot ſuppoſe 
that: you ſaw, you muſt have ſeen at the play in what 


cn of the world 'my heart was. 


Miss Vat. Thave no time to play the coquerte. 
[oy Heigh-ho! (Sighs.) 

TVo KEN. Ha! fare that ſigh beroleenk pity. 

Miss VAI. How do you know Jou want it! 4 Have a 


you declared your paſſion-: Pots 12355 101 


Younc KEN. Not, entefa my eyes hand Sine it, 

Miss Vat. Perhaps ſhe who hath your heart, may 
have returned you her own. 

Young KEN. That would make me happier than 
the King of France, the Doge of Venice, or any 


prince I have ever ſeen ; but if ſhe hath, ſure you 


muſt know it, and it is in your power: | 
Miss VAE. I, Sir! O bleſs me 1—My 
power What have you ſaid? | 
Younc Kew. O, take pity of the moſt unhappy 
man that ever was at Verſailles, 
Miss VAL. I am fo frighten'd, fo confounded— 
Could I have imagin'd that I had made this im- 


preſſion on your heart, 


Younc Krn.. No, madam, no, no, not you, the 
other lady that was with you: 
Miss VAL. How, Sir ! 


VouxO Ken. I am only ſoliciting you, t to let me 


know where I may find that dear, adorable, divine 


creature, who was with you at the play the night be- 
fore laſt ; I loſt, you both in the crowd by a curſed 


accident, and by the moſt fortunate one have met 


with you once again to direct me to my love. 
8 Miss 
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Miss Vai. Unheard-of eee and am 
to be a go-between? 

Youno Ken. Can you refuſe me? : 

Miss V-az.. Refuſe you | Go, oaf! Go, find . 
Alt, your trollop, your beggar, for ſo ſhe is. 

Younc Ken. Were ſhe the meaneſt beggar upon 
earth, could I find her, I ſhould be happy, 

Miss VAL. I could tear my fan- my ee 
fleſn I'll to my cloſer, and vent myſelf in pri- 
vate. [ Expt Miſs Valence. 

Younc us, Hey-day! what can haye put the 
woman in ſuch a paſſion? But tho? ſhe won't tell 
me, now I have found her out, I ſhall ſurely find 
out her acquaintance; I will watch her cloſely, for 
I will-diſcover my angel, tho' I make the tour of 
me whole world after her. I [Ex 


SCENE III. Bonxcovn's Apartment. 
Enter BONCOUR and Mrs. BONCOU R. 


Mas. Bonc, But why kept a ſecret from me, why 
am I not worthy to know ſecrets? 

Bone. I have given you what ſhould be a ſatis- 
22 reaſon. I had promiſed not to tell it you. 

Mas. Bon c. No, to be ſure! A wife is not a pro- 
per perſon to be truſted with any thing. 

Bonc. You have no reaſon to arraign my want of 
confidence in you. 

Mas. Bonc. Well then, do tell me the reaſon 
hy you keep this a ſecret from me? 

Bonc. That would be to have no confidence in 
myſelf: come, my dear, leave chis vain ſolicitation; 
you know I ſeldom reſolve to contradict you in any 
ching: but when 1 do, I have never been wheedled, 
or cry'd, or bullied out of my reſolution. 

"Mrs, Bonc. What can I think of this ? 

Bone, Why you are to think that you owe my 


condeſecnion to my tenderneſs, and not my mh 
| — ray, 
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Pray, my dear, lay aſide this caprice of tem- 
per, which may work your own miſery, but ſhall 
not mine; my gratitude to you will prevent my 
contributing to your uneaſineſs, but ſhall never 
make the quiet of my own life dependant on any 
other. 

Mas. Boxe. It i is a pretty compliment truly, to 
aſſure me that Jour happineſs does not depend: on 
me. 

Bani 1 n to compliment you, nor did I ever 
ſpeak to you but from my heart. I challenge you 
in any one inſtance of my whole courſe of behaviour, 
to blame my conduct, unleſs you join the world and 
condemn me for too much eaſineſs of enten 3 
but I muſt leave you a little while. 

Mas. Eonc. But I deſire you will not leave me. 

Bonc. I am oblig'd, I am guilty of rudeneſs 
every moment I ſtay, I aſſure you it is regard to 
decency only, and not to pleaſure, calls me from you. 

Mas. Bonc. Why will you go then? 

Box c. Becauſe I will always do what I think right, 
without regard tomy own pleafure, or that of others. 

Mas. Boxc. You ſhall ſtay. 

Bonc, I will not. | 

Mas. Bono. I will come. and diſturb your Come 

any. | 
: Bowe, You would make me miſerable, if you 
did, by forcing me to the laſt of evils. 
Mas. Bonc. What is that, pray? 
Bone. That of uſing violence to you. 
if Exit Boncaur. 

Mus. Bonc. What * man mean? he never 
utter d any thing like this before ! I muſt turn over 
a new leaf, and exert more ſpirit than I have lately 
done, {1 will go this inſtant and break upchis com- 
Pany — but ſuppoſe he ſhould uſe 5 he ſeem- 
ed very reſolute. Ha l l will not provoke him fo 


but the ſecret IJ will hear—or—he ſhall never 
cep again, that I am reſoly'd. Exit. 
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eE vz wv, es Room in + Box e6vx 


Sir GEORGE; Sr GREGORY, a Me. vox. 
COU R, di i[covered drinking. 


ta ld. Sir Gregory, it is your glaſt. | 

Sis Gx EG. Well, and it ſhall be my vlaſs 8 
here's ſucceſs'to the war; and Thope we'ſhall ſhortly 
have French pointers in England as plenty as curs. 

Sta Gro. Well ſaid, Sir CIP 20 like a 
true Engliſhman, + 

Six Gees. Aye, like an Engliſtiman that vill drink 
as as lang as he can ſtand, for the good ws ery N 5 70 
Waser here eomes wy oe.” LU 


* , 
ow 


Enter Young KENNEL. 


Bone. Sir George, this is young Mr. Kennel. 
5 | They ſalute, 
Six Geo. Is this your * Sir Gregory2 ollie 
Six GR ECG. Aye, I think ſo. 

Six Geo. A hopeful youth, truly. [Afitr. 
Six GREG, So, raſcal, how have you * aſſurance 
to look me in the face ? > how have you the impu- 
dence to come into my enen farratis after run- 
ning away from me. 

Younc Ken. Nay, if Po come to that, you run 
any from me. 

Six Grto. That's a lie, and would be a pretty 
ſtory if it was true, to be outwalked by your — 

Younc KEN. Hold there, not fo faſt; Sir, I don't 
allow you can outwalk me neither. 

Sm Greco. Don't you? why then J will ſee whe- 
ther I can out- drink you, I believe I can do that 
yet: Mr. Boncour, let us have a quart glaſs, for 
the raſcal ſhall ſtart fair, v we won't give him a bot- 


tle ſcope, 
Youne 
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Younc KEN. A quart glaſs! why, Sir, you don't 
intend to make me drunk ? | 
Six GREO. Yes I do, Sir, but I hope a quart 
won't do it; you are not ſuch a milk- ſop as that. 
Harkee, firrah, it is all over, I have done your bu- 
fineſs for you ; this gentleman and I have agreed 
that he ſhall be your father-in-law, ſo nothing re- 
mains but for you to ſee the wench, marry, and to 
bed, and then down to Dirty Park. | 


„ Younc KEN. Two words to that bargain, Sir, 
? for I am engaged. | 
a Boxc. Nay, Sir Gregory, then —— . 
* Enter Young BONCOUR, and takes his Father 
; 5 aſide. 
Youxo Bonc. Sir, I have ſomething to ſay to 
you in private from my ſiſter, 
Sig GREG. You are engaged? 
Younc Ken. Even ſo, Sir. 
Sis Greco. Why then, Sir, my eſtate is engag'd 
e. too; I will diſinherit you, ſirrah: I won't leave you 
money enough to pay the tailor for ſuch another 
fool's cover as you have on now. 
e. TLoux Ken. Ha, ha, ha! | 
ce Six GREG. Do you laugh at me, you dog ? % 
u- Younc KEN. Only at your diſinheriting me; my | 
n- tutor has let me into that ſecret. 5 
Six GREO. O, ho, he has, I will thank him for 
an that the firſt time I ſee him: and in the mean time, 
firrah, do as I would have you, or—— 
ty $139 ( (Lifts up bis ſtick. 
er. Sm Gro. Why, Sir Gregory, do you think this 
n't is the way to prevail with your ſon ? it may be a 
knock down argument, I grant you, but I am much 
ie miſtaken if it will ever prove a convincing one. 
hat Younc Ken. If he could diſinherit me, as I know ë 
for he can't, I will never marry unleſs it be the woman 
ot- I love, Nay, don't ſhake your ſtick about, I know 
| a little of quarter-ſtaff as well as you. 
NG SIR GREO. Sirrah—T'll—T'll— 


Vol. IV. | G + Sir 
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Sis Geo. It is almoſt a pity to hinder theſe two 
loggerheads from falling foul of one another, 

Boxc, Gentlemen, I muſt beg to be excuſed one 
moment, I will return to you inſtantly—Sir George, 
I wiſh you would-bring the company after us, I have 
a particular reaſon for it. 

[Exit Boncour and Young Boncour, 

Sts Gro. (To Sir Gregory) Come, Sir Gregory, 
be pacified, you had beſt try by gentler methods to 
bring the young gentleman to reaſon. 

Sir GREO. I'll bring him by a good cudgel, that's 
my reaſon, odſbodikins, I have ſent him a travelling 
- - fine purpoſe, truly, to learn to deſpiſe his fa- 

er! 

Younc KEN. You have hit it at laſt my 9554 
old gentleman. a 

StR Gzo. Come, Sir Gregory, we will if you 
pleaſe, adjourn for a few minutes; you have not 
feen the houſe—here are ſome pictures worth your 
ſeeing, 

Sis GREG. Why, Ilike to ſee pictures BE enough, 
if they are handſome ones. 

Younc Ken. They may do well enough for you, 
but I am convinced they muſt be ſad traſh to a man 
that has ſeen Italy. n. 


SCENE v. Another Apartment. 
Young VALENCE and Mis BONCO UR. 


Touxo Vas. I will outwit my father, I will 
plunder him of every thing he has, to keep you in 
affluence equal to your deſire. 

Miss Bonc. And do you intend literally to make 
me your miſtreſs ? 

Younc Var. I intend to make you happy, and 
myſelf with you; be aſſured, if love, if wealth, can 
make you happy, thou ſhalt be ſo. 

Miss Boxc. No, there is ſomething in that word 
miſtreſs, which I don't like. 


Younc VAL. A groundleſs prejudice - cannot we 
| Join 


in 
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join ourſelves, without the leave or aſſiſtance of a 
prieſt ? are we more capable of transferring raptures 


to each other's boſoms by a few cant words which 


he pronounces ? Where is the difference then of our 

being one another's, with marriage or without it ? 
Miss Boxc. Yes, as to me, it differs a little. 
Youne Vat. How, my deareſt creature ? 


all. 


Vo VAI. A falſe opinion of the world, un- 


worthy your regard, our happineſs is precarious, in- 
deed; if it is to be blown up and down by the in- 
conſtant changeable breath of mankind. + 
Miss Bonc. It ſeems ſtrange to me, however, that 
a man would make the creature he loves infamous. 
Could I ever have thought I ſhould have brought 
infamy on myſelf by that tender paſſion for you, 
which I now frankly own? Can you endeavour to 
make uſe of the Tincereſt, honeſteſt, and tendereſt 
affection, to the ruin of her who bears it to you? I 
need not tell you how willingly I would have ſacri- 


ficed my all, —how eagerly I would have done, or 
ſuffer'd any thing for you; and would you ſacrifice 


my eternal guilt, my ſpotleſs fame, my unguarded 
innocence, to the ſatisfaction of an appetite which 
every common proſtitute may ſerve ? 

Found VAL. Every moment I ſee you, every 
word you utter, adds new fuel to my flame. 

Miss Bow. Think of the injury you do me, and 
2 leaſt drop of humanity will cool the hotteſt paſ- 

on. | | 

Youne Vat. Think of the bliſs I am to enjoy; 

Miss Boxc. And would you enjoy it to my ruin? 
O conſider thoſe tedious miſerable hours which I 
muſt fuffer for the momentary bliſs you will poſſeſs ! 
behold me abandoned by my father, deſerted by my 
relations, denied by my acquaintance, ſhunn'd, flight- 
ed, ſcorn'd by all the world! ſee me in the hotrors 
of this ſtate, and think 'twas you who brought me 
to it; *twas you who 9 me into this ſcene of 


2 miſery, 


Miss Bone. I ſhall be infamous this way, that's 


i. 
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miſery, that creature who would not, to have gain'd 
the treaſures of the world, have done an act to de- 
ſtroy your quiet; conſider this and anſwer me, 
Could you enjoy any happineſs at the price of my 
eternal ruin ? 

vou Var. O, can you aſk it ? let us not think 
beyond the preſent moment. 

Miss Bone. Hold thou loweſt, esel and 
moſt abject villain, think not this trial was made to 
recover your love: O, no! this morning I ſaw.— 

I deſpiſed the baſeneſs of your heart, and bore your 
hated preſence thoſe few moments but to Eapoſe 
you. Open the door. 

ToONOG VAL. Ha! damnation ! 


Enter BON COUR, VALENCE, and the ref. 


Var. O, monſtrous ! Nothing but my own ears 
could have made me give credit to it: you will out- 
wit your father, Sir; your father will outwit you of- 
every farthing, I can tell you; I'll diſinherit you 
this afternoon, and turn you out like a vagabond as + 
you are. | » 

Youns Var. Death and deſpair I'm ruin'd for 
Re [ Exit Young Valence, 

Var. Not one penny, not one angle farthing 
ſhall he ever have of mine. | 

Boxc. My daughter, my dear child ! as much 
now the object of my admiration, as this morning 
of my love. 

Miss Box c. Thou beſt of men, it mall be the 
buſineſs of my future days, to be your comfort 
oel. 


Enter Sir GEORGE, Sir GREGORY, and 
Young KENNEL. 


Sm Gare. You are a civil man, indeed, neigh- 
bour, to have one in your own houſe—Whar, do 
you grudge Were wine? | 


Bonc. 
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Box. You'll pardon me, Sir Gregory, I had a 
little buſineſs; beſides, am not able to drink, and 
my brother there is your match. 

Sis GO. As to the buſineſs, that's a lie, I be- 
lieve; and if you can't drink, what a plague are you 
good for: but come, is this my god-daughter ? 
Here, firrah, where are you; this is the lady you 
are to have: come, let one fee you fall to making 
love: let us ſee a little of the fruits of your travels. 
Youxs Ken. Sir, I am ſo ſurpriz'd! nor know I 
whether to thank you or fortune. | 
Six GR EO. I know you had rather thank ahy be- 
dy than your father, you raſcal ; but this is the lady 
whom I found out for you, you dog. 

Youns Ken. And this is the lady for whom alone 
] refus d to be obedient, not knowing who your 
choice was, 

Val. Hah! what's that, what's that? 

Miss Boxc. Wich your leave, I would be excus'd 
at preſent, Sir. 

Boxc. No, no, my dear, pray ſtay, do not diſ- 
oblige Sir Gregory ; you may truſt me, that I ſhall 
not force your inclinations. 

Six Gazo, Come, begin, ſirrah, begin. 


Enter Young BONCOUR. 


Younc Banc. Sir, Mr, Recorder, your lawyer, i is: 
in the next room, and waits to execute the deed. 
Boxe. My heart, my eyes overflow with tender- 
neſs, for ſo much goodneſs; ſure *tis a ſenſation al- 
molt worthy to be bought with ruin: but, oh! what 
happineſs muſt be mine, who, while I hear theſe 
inſtances of my children's goodneſs, can aſſure them 
my fortune wants not ſo Year a reputation. The 
ſtory was your uncle's invention; the reaſon for it 
I will tell you anon: no, my ſon, tho' perhaps 1 
may not much increaſe, I ſhall be at leaſt a faithful 
ſteward of my wife's fortune to her children. 
VAL. How, Mr. Boncour ! is this poſſible? 
Bone. It is true, indeed, neighbour, 
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Var. Indeed, neighbour, I am very glad of it; 
and what was this only a jeſt of Sir George's ! 
Box c. Even ſo. 1 
Var. I am extremely happy in hearing it, and 
will, if you pleaſe, make this a memorable æra in 
the happineſs of our children. I ſpeak not of my 
ſon, I will abandon him, and give all I am worth 
” my daughter, and give that daughter to your 
on. | 
Younc Bonc, You will pardon me, Mr. Valence; 
but, had I been reduc'd to the loweſt degree of di- 
ſtreſs, I would not havg accepted of your daughter 
with any fortune ſhe could have brought. 
VAL. How, Sir! | Þ 
Younc Bonc. She will, if ſhe relate to you faith- 
fully her behaviour to me this day, leſſen your ſur- 
priſe at what I ſay. 2 5 | 

Val. I will go home, turn my daughter out of 
doors, diſinherit my ſon, give my eſtate to build an 
hoſpital, and then hang myſelf up at the next cha- 
ritable tree I can find. 

Stn Gro. Mr. Valence; Mr. Valence! I have 
ſpoke to my brother about that eſtate that lies ſo 
contiguous to your's, and when it is to be ſold, you 
ſhall certainly have the refuſal of it, 

Var. What, am I mock'd, ſcoff d? Ah! zounds! 
I ſhall run mad. [Exit Valence. 
Poux Ken. Madam, I have ſeen a great deal of 
the world ; but all the women I have ſeen, are no 
more comparable to you, than the ſmalleſt chapel 
in London is to the church of Notre Dame, 

Miss Boxc. Ha, ha, ha! LEY 

SIR GRG. (To Boncour.) Why ſhould there go 
ſo many words to a bargain ; let us have the wed- 
ding directly. | 1 

Six Go. Wedding, directly] what, do you think 
you are coupling ſome of your animals in the coun- 
try? Do you think that a union of bodies is all that 
is requiſite in a ſtate, wherein there can be no hap- 

pineſs without a union of minds tao ? Go, _ re- 


1 
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deem paſt time : your ſon is not yet too old to learn : 


employ ſome able man to cultivate the ſhare of un- 


derſtanding that nature gave him; to weed out all 
the follies and fopperies that he has pick'd up in 
the tour of Europe, as he calls it: then, when he 
appears to be a rational creature, and not till then, 
let him pay his addreſſes to my niece. 

'Younc Ken. So, then, I find I am not a rational 
creature! and faith, I begin to think ſo myſelf. 


And whoſe fault was that, father, bur your's, that 


did not give me a fational education. 

Six GsEG. Why, you dog, I gave you the ſame 
education I had myſelf; would you have had a better 
education than your father, firrah ? But did not TI 
ſend you, beſides, to travel, to finiſh your educa- 
tion? and when an education is finiſh'd, is not that 
enough? what ſignifies what the beginning was? 
But never fear them, Greg; with ſuch an education 
as I had, I got twenty thouſand pounds with my wife; 
and you who have travelled may, I think, expect 
more. Never fear 'em, boy, the acres, the acres, 
will do the buſineſs, | 

Six Geo. There you may find yourſelf miſtaken ; 
for I have ſome dirty acres to add to my niece's for- 
tune that may chance to weigh againſt your ſcale. 


Her behaviour this day has pleas'd me; and I never 


will conſent to ſee her wedded to any one, who has 
not underſtanding enough to know her value. 

Youna Ken. Oh! heavens ! I'll do any thing to 
mend my underſtanding rather than loſe the only 
woman I can love; and tho* I have hated books as 
I do the devil, if that be the only way to improve 
it, I'll pore my eyes out rather than loſe her. 

Ronc. Why, this muſt be a work of time; and 
whenever you render yourſelf worthy of her, you 
may have a chance to ſucceed, 


SERV. Sir, my lady has ſent me to acquaint your 
honour, that ſupper is on Ln 
- 


Box. 
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Boxc. We will attend her. [Exit Servant. 

Six Geo, Well, brother, I think you begin to 
find already the good effects of my advice to you: 
your wife, you ſee, civilly ſends in, inſtead of ruſh- 
ing herſelf into company with her ſcream of, © why 
mult not I be let into the ſecret ?” 

Bosc. Sir Gcorge, I thank you; and am now 
convinc'd, that a little exertion of a proper autho- 
rity on my part, will ſoon make my wife act like a 
Tational woman. 

Sts Gro. Well, George, your behaviour this day 
has, I conteſs, wiped away ſome part of the very 
bad opinion I had of you; and if you will caſt off 
your follies, and turn away your wench, I have a 
. wife in view for you, the ſame that your father in- 
- tended to propoſe, who will make you amends for 
the one you have loſt: and in that caſe, to. make 
you more worthy of her, I don't care if I ſettle the 
beſt part of my eſtate on you. 

Younc Boxc. Sir, I know that profeſſions, on 
ſuch occaſions, often paſs only for words of courſe; 
but you will ſee, by a total reformation of my paſt 

conduct, that the whole ſtudy of my life hereafter 
| ſhall be to pleaſe fo generous an uncle, and. ſo good 
a father. 
Stix GEO. What a variety of ſtrange events has 
this day produced |! I can't help thinking, that they 
might furniſh out a good ſubject for a comedy. 

Boxc. Only a cataſtrophe would be wanting; 
becauſe you know it is a conſtant rule, that come- 
dies ſhould end in a marriage. 

Six Gxo. That's true; but if the performer, who 
is to repreſent your character, ſhould only ſtep for- 
ward at the end, and make a ſmooth ſpeech or ſo, 
an Engliſh audience is generally ſo good natur'd, 
that they would paſs over that, and all the other 
faults that might be'in the Si for the Take of 
the Good-Natur'd Nan. AA 


1 


At varicus follies many guns T fir'd, 
flit 'em point blank, and thought the foe retir'd,— 


r 


Written by Mr. Gan R ICR, and ſpoken by 
M.-iſs Younc. | 


P ROLOGUES and Epilogues —to ſpeak the phraſe. 
I/ hich ſuits the warlike ſpirit of theſe days 

Are cannon charg'd, or ſbou d be charg*d, with uit, 

Which, pointed well, each riſing folly bit; — 

By a late Gen'ral who commanded here, | 

And fought our bloodleſs battles many a year ! 

Mngſt other favours were conferr'd on me, 

He made me Captain of Artillery | —— + 


But vainly thought —for to my great ſurprize, - 

They now are rark and file before my eyes! 

Nay to retreat may even me oblige ;—— - 

The works of Folly ſtand the longeſt frege ! 

With what briſk firing, and what thunder-claps, 

Did I attack thoſe bigb-built caſtles caps |! 

But tow'ring ſtill, they ſwell in lofty ſtate, 

Nor flrike ene ribband to capitulate ;— 

Whilſt beaux behind, thus peeping, and thus bent, 

Are the bęſieg d, behind the battlement : 

Fut you are conquerors, Ladies —have no dread, 

Henceforth in peace enjoy the cloud-cap'd-head ! 

We ſcorn to ape the French, their tricks give ver, 

Nor at your rigging fire one cannon more |! 

And now ye Bucks and Bucklings of the age, 

Tho" caps are clear, your hats ſhall feel my rage; 

The high-cock'd, half-cock'd, quaker, and the ſlouch, 

Have at ye all !—[Il bit you, though ye crouch; © 

We read in hiſtory—one William Tell, 

An boneft Swiſs, with arrows ſhot ſo well, - 
B 
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On bis ſon's head, be aim'd with ſo much care, 

He'd hit an apple, and not touch one hair : 

So I, with ſuch-like ſkill, but much leſs pain, 

N ll firike your hats off, and not touch your brain: 

To curſe our bead-areſs! au't you pretty fellows |! 

Pray who can ſee thro your broad-brim'd umbrellas ? 
T hat pent-houſe worn by ſlim Sir Dainty Dandle! 
Seems to extinguiſh a poor farthing candle — 

We look his body thre — But what fair ſbe, 

Thro* the broad cloud that's round bis head can ſee ? 
Time was, when Britons zo the boxes came, 

Quite ſpruce, and chapeau bas ! addreſ#4 each dame, 
Now in flapt hats, and dirty boots they come, 

Look knowing thus —10 every female dumb; 
But roar out — Hey, Jack | ſo, Will! you there, Tom ? 
Both fides have errors, that there's no concealing ; 
We'd low'r our heads, bad but men's hearts ſomę feeling. 
Valence, my ſpark, play d off bis modiſb airs, 

But nature gave us wit tg cope with theirs ; 

Our ſex have ſome ſmall faults -won't bear defending, 
And tho' near perfect, want a bitle mending ; 

Let Love ſtep forth, and claim from both allegiance, 
And bring back caps and hats to due obedience. 
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$hetvin "4b 9 uſes drawn from recording the 


atchievements of thoſe wonder ful productions of n Al 
called GAT Mx. 


Sit is neceſſary that al eat and ſurpriſin 
events, the N s of Hen are fo ng 
ducted, as" brgghe to perfection by Af 
ne force of human invention and art, ſhould 
produced by great and eminent men, ſo the lives of 
ſuch may be — ng properly ſtyled the quinteſ- 
ſence of hiſt In theſe, when delivered to us 
by ſenſible writers, we are not ofly moſt agreeably 
entertained, but moſt uſefully inſtructed; for beſides 
the attaining hence a conſummate knowledge of hu- 
man nature in general; of its ſecter ſprings, various 
windings, and — Hs. we have here 3 
2 ore 
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fore our eyes lively examples of whatever is amiable 
or deteſtable, worthy of admiration or- ; 
and are conſequently taught, in a manner infinitely 
more effectual than by precept, what we are eagerly 
to imitate or carefully to avoid, 
Bor belides the two obvious advantages of ſur- 
veying, as it were in a picture, the true beauty of 
virtue, and deformity of vice, we may moreover 
learn from Plutarch, Nepos, Suetonius, and other 
biographers, this uſeful leſſon, not too haſtily, nor in 
the grols, to beſtow either our praiſe or cenſure; ſince 
we ſhall often find ſuch a mixture of good and evil 
in the ſame character, that it may require a very | 
accurate judgment and a very elaborate inquiry to 
determine on which fide the balance turns: Far tho? 
we ſometimes meet with an Ariſtides or a Brutus, 
a Lyfander or a Nero, yet far the greater number are 
of the mixt kind; neither totally good nor bad; 
their greateſt virtues being obſcured and allayed by 
their vices, and thoſe again ſoftened and coloured 
over by their virtues. 
Or this kind was the illuſtrious perſon whoſe hiſ- 
tory we now undertake; to whom, though nature had 
iven the greateſt and moſt ſnining endowments, 
te had not given them abſolutely. pure. and withqut 
allay. Though he had much of the admirable in 
his character, as much perhaps as is uſually to be 
found in a hero, I will not yet venture to affirm that 
he was entirely free from all defects; or that the ſharp 
eyes of cenſure could not ſpy out ſome little blemiſhes 
locking amongſt his many great perfections. 
W would not therefore be underſtood to affect 
giving the reader a perfect or conſummate pattern 
of human excellence; but rather, by faithfully re- 
cording ſome little imperfections, which ſhadowed 
over the luſtre of thoſe great qualities which we ſhall 
here record, to teach the leſſon we have above men- 
tioned ; to induce our reader with us to lament the 
frailcy of human nature, and to convince him that 
e * 3 10 
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no o mortal, after a thorough ſcrutiny, can be a pro- 
per object of our adoration. 

Bor before we enter on this great work, we muſt 
endeavour to remove ſome errors of opinion which 
mankind have, by the diſingenuity of writers, con- 
tracted: for theſe, from their fear of contradicting 
the obſolete and abſurd doctrines of a fer of ſimple 
fellows, called, in deriſion, ſages or philoſophers, 
have endeavoured, as much as poſſible, to confound 
the ideas of greatneſs and goodneſs ;: whereas no two 
things can poſſibly be more diſtinct from each other: 
for Greatneſs conſiſts in bringing all manner of miſ- 
chief on mankind, and Goodneſs in removing it from 
them. It "aki therefore very unlikely chat the 
ſame perſon ſhould poſſeſs them both ; and yet no- 
thing is more uſual with writers, who find many in- 
ſtances of greatneſs in their favourite hero; than 
to make him a compliment of goodneſs into the 
bargain; and this, without conſidering that by ſuch 
means they deſtroy the great perfection called uni- 
formity of character. In the hiſtories of Alexander 
and Cæſar, we are · frequently, and indeed imper- 
tinently, reminded of their benevolence and genero- 
ſity, of their clemency and kindneſs. When the for- 
mer had with fire and ſword overrun a vaſt empire, 
had deſtroyed the lives of an immenſe number of in- 
nocent wretches, had ſcattered ruin and deſolation 
like a whirlwind, we are told, as an example of his 
clemency, that he did not cut the throat of an old 
woman, and raviſh her daughters, but was content 
with only undoing them. And when the mighty 
Czlar, with wonderful greatneſs of mind, had de- 
ſtroyed the liberties of his country, and with all the 
means of fraud and force had placed himſelf at the 
head of his equals, had corrupted and enſlaved the 
greateſt people whom the ſun ever ſaw; we are re- 
minded, as an evidence of his generoſity, of his lar- 
. to his followers and tools, by whoſe means he 

A H 3 had 
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had accompliſhed his purpoſe, . and by whoſe aſſiſt- 

8 . m—_— 7 ve Fo: 21 W 464 3 44 bh »3: 

ance he was to eſtabliſh it. 
Now, who doth not fee that ſuch fneaking quali- 
ties as theſe are rather to be bewailed as imperfec- 
tions, than admireq as ornaments in theſe great men; 
rather obſcuring their glory, and holding them back 

in their race to greatneſs, indeed unworthy the en 
for which they ſeem to haye come into the world, 
viz. of perpetrating vaſt and mighty miſckief ? 
Wir hope our reader will have reaſon juſtly to ac- 
quit us of any fuch tonfounding ideas in the follow- 
ing pages; in which, as we are to record the actiong 
fa great man, ſo we have no where mentioned any 
ſpark of goodneſs, which had diſcovered itſelf either 
faintly in him, or more glaringly in any other per- 
fon, but as a meanneſs and imperfection, diſquali- 
fying them for undertakings which lead to honour 
WWW | 4. = wanton 

As our hero had as little as perhaps is to be found 
of that meannefs, indeed only enough ts make him 
partaker of the imperfection of humanity, inſtead, of 
the perfection of Diaboliſm, we have ventured to 
call him Tame Great; nor do we doubt but our 
reader, when he hath peruſed his ſtory, will concur 
with us in allowing him that title. 


wif C H AP. H. | 
Giving an acconni of as many of our hero's anceſtors as 
can be gathered out of the rubbiſh of antiquity, which 
. bath been carefully ſifted for that purpoſe. | 


IT is the cuſtom of all biographers, at their en- 
trance into their work, to ſtep a little backwards 

(as far, indeed, generally as they are able), and to 
trace up their hero, as the ancients did the river 
Nile, till an incapacity of proceeding higher puts an 
end to their ſearch. E Cs Eh 4g 0404 20385 + 3 
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Wuar firſt gave riſe to this method, is ſomewhat 
difficult to determine. Sometimes 1 have thought 
that the hero's anceſtors have been introduced as 


foils to himſelf, Again, I have imagined it might be 
to, obviate a ſuſpicion that ſuch extraordinary per- 


400 ſonages were not produced in the ordinary courſe of 


nature, and may have proceeded from the author's 
fear, that if we were not told who their fathers were, 
they might be in danger, like prince Prettyman, of 
being ſuppoſed to have had none. Laſtly, and per- 
haps more truly, I have conjectured chat the deſign 
of the biographer hath been no more than ta ſhew 
his great learning and knowledge of antiquity. A 
deſign to which the world hath probably owed many 
notable diſcoveries, and indeed moſt of the labours 
of our antiquarians. 

Bur whatever original this cuſtom had, it is now 
too well eſtabliſhed to be diſputed, I ſhall therefore 
conform tv. it in the ſtricteſt manner. 

Ma. Jonathan Wild, or Wyld, then (for he him- 
ſelf did not always agree in one method of ſpelli 
his name), was deſcended from the great Wolf: 
ſtan Wild, who came over with Hengiſt, and diſtin- 
guilhed himfelf very eminently at that famous feſti- 
val, where the Britons were ſo treacherouſly murdered 
by the Saxons; for when the word was given, T. e. 
Nemet eour Saxes, Take out your ſwords, this gentle- 
man, being a little hard of hearing, miſtook the 
' found for Nemet ber Sacs, Take ont their purſes ; in- 
ſtead therefore of applying to the throat, he imme- 
diately applied to the pocket of his gueſt, and con - 
tented himſelf with taking all that he had, en 
attempting his life. 

Taz next anceſtor of our hero, who was, re- 
markably eminent, was Wild, ſurnamed Langfan- 
ger, or Longfinger. He flouriſhed in the reign of 
Henry III. and was ſtrictly attached to Hubert de 
Burgh, whoſe friendſhip he was recommended to by 
bis ou excellence in an art, of which Hubert 
| H 4 | Was 
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Was himſelf the inventor; he could, without the 
knowledge of the proprietor, with great eaſe and 
dexterity, draw forth a man's purſe from any part 
of his garment where it was depoſited, and hence he 
derived his ſurname. This gentleman was the firſt 
of his family who had the honour to ſuffer for the 
good of his country: on whom a wit of that time 
made the following epitaph: | 


O ſhame o' Juſtice, Wild is hang d, 
For thatten he a pocket fang'd, 
While ſafe old Hubert, and bis gang, 

Dotb pocket & the nation fang. 


-  LANGFANGER left a ſon named Edward, whom 
he had carefully inſtructed in the art for which he 
himſelf was fo famous. This Edward had a grand- 
ton, who ſerved as a volunteer under the famous Sir 
John Falſtaff, and by his gallant demeanour, ſo re- 
commended himſelf to his captain, that he would 
have certainly been promoted by him, had Harry the 
fifth kept his word with his old companion. 

AFTER the death of Edward, the family remained 
in ſome obſcurity down to the reign of Charles the 
Firſt, when James Wild diſtinguiſned himſelf on 
both ſides the queſtion in the civil wars, paſſing from 
one to t'other, as heaven ſeemed to declare itſelf in 
favour of either party. At the end of the war, James 
not being rewarded according to his merits, as is 
uſually the caſe of ſuch impartial perſons, he aſſo- 
eiated himſelf with a brave man of thoſe times, whoſe 
-name was Hind, and declared open war with both 
parties. He was ſucceſsful in ſeveral actions, and 
| 4poiled' many of the enemy; till at length, being 
overpowered and taken, he was, contrary to the law 
of arms, put baſely and cowardly to death, by a 
combination between twelve men of the enemy's 
party, who, after ſome conſultation, unanimouſly 
agreed on the ſaid murder, 1 
25 uv HIS 
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Tris Edward took to wife Rebecca the daughter 
of the abovementioned John Hind, Eſq; by whom 
he had iſſue John, Edward, Thomas, and Jona- 
than, and three daughters, namely Grace, Charity, 
and Honour. John followed the fortunes of his fa- 
ther, and ſuffering with him, left no iſſue. Edward 
was ſo remarkable for his compaſſionate temper, 
that he ſpent his life in ſoliciting the cauſes of the 
diſtreſſed captives in Newgate, and is reported to 
have held a ſtrict friendſhip with an eminent divine, 
who ſolicited the ſpiritual cauſes of the ſaid captives, 
He married Editha, daughter and coheireſs of 
Geoffry Snap, Gent. who long enjoyed an office 
under the high ſheriff of London and Middleſex, 
by which, with great reputation, he acquired a hand- 
ſome fortune: by her he had no iſſue. Thomas 
went very young abroad to one of our American 
colonies, and hath not been ſince heard of. As for 
the daughters, Grace was married to a merchant 
of Vorkſhire, who dealt in horſes. Charity took to 
huſband an eminent gentleman, whoſe name I can- 
not learn; but who was famous for ſo friendly a 
diſpoſition, that he was bail for above a hundred 
perſons in one year. He had likewiſe the remark» 
able humour of walking in Weſtminſter-hall with a 
ſtraw in his ſhoe. Honour, the youngeſt, died un- 
married. She lived many years in this town, was 
a great frequenter of plays, and uſed to be remark- 
able for diſtributing oranges to all who would ac- 
cept of them. 

JonaTaan married Elizabeth, daughter of Seragg 
Hollow, of Hockley in the Hole, Eiq; and by her 
had Jonathan, who is the illuſtrious ſubject of theſe 
Memoirs. 
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Can 


The birth, N and ada of Mr. ] onath: an 
Wild be Great, 


1 T is obſervabie that nature ſeldom produces any 

one Who is afterwards to act a notable part on the 
ſtage of life, but ſhe gives ſome warning of her in- 
tention; and as the dramatic poet generally prepares 
the entry of every conſiderable character, with a 
ſolemn narrative, or at leaſt a great floutiſh of drums 
and trumpets ; ſo doth this our Alma Mater by ſome 
ſhrewd hints pre-admoniſh us of her intention, giv- 
ing us warning as it were, and crying: 


A enienti occurrite mor bo: 


Thus Aſtyages, who was the grandfather of Cyrbs, 
dreamt that his daughter was brought to bed of a 
vine, whoſe branches overſpread all Aſia; and He- 
cuba, while big with Paris, dreamt that ſhe was de- 
livered of a firebrand that ſet all Troy in flames ; fo 
did the mother of our Great Man, while ſhe was with 
—_ of him, dream that ſhe was enjoyed in the night 
y the gods Mercury and Priapus. This dream 
fete all the learned aſtrologers of her time, 
eeming to imply in it a contradiction; Mercury 
being the god of ingenuity, and Priapus the terror 
of thoſe who practiſed it. What made this dream 
the more wonderful, and perhaps the true cauſe of 
its being remembered, was a very extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance, ſuſiciently denoting ſomething preterna- 
rural in it; for though ſhe had never heard even the 
name of either of theſe gods, ſhe repeated thefe very 
words in the morning, with only a ſmall miſtake of 
the quantity of the latter, which ſhe choſe to call 
Pridpus inſtead of Priapus; and her huſband ſwore 
that though he might poſſibly have named Mercury 


to her (for he had heard of ſuch an heathen god), he 
never 


* 
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never in his life could have anywiſe. put in her mind 
of that other deity, with whom he had no acquaint- 
ance. 'F | 1 is L 
X Axornzz remarkable incident was, that during 
| her whole pregnancy ſhe conſtantly longed for every 
thing ſhe ſaw; nor could be ſatisfied with her wiſh 
unleſs ſhe enjoyed it clandeſtinely; and as nature, 
by true and accurate obſervers, is remarked to give 
us no appetites without furniſhing us with the means 
of gratifying them ; ſo had ſhe at this time a moſt 
maryellous glutinous quality attending her fingers, 
to which, as to birdlime, every thing cloſely ad- 
hered that ſhe handled, | WEE 
To omit other ſtories, ſome of which may be 
perhaps the growth of ſuperſtition, we proceed to 
the birth of our hero, who made his firſt appearance 
on this great theatre, the very day when the plague 
firſt broke out in 1665. Some ſay his mother wag 
delivered of him in an houſe of an orbicular or round 
form in Carentr garden ; but of this we are not cer- 
tain, He was ſome years afterwards baptized by 
the famous Mr. Titus Oates. 


- o 


NoTarinG very remarkable paſſed in his years of _/ 


infancy, ſave, that as the letters Th are the moſt dif- 
ficult of pronunciation, and the laſt which a child at- 
tains to the utterance of, ſo they were the firſt that 
came with any readineſs from young maſter Wild, 

.Nor muſt we omit the early indications which he 
gave of the ſweetneſs of his temper; for though he 
was by no means to be terrified into compliance, yet 
might he by a ſugarplumb be braught to your pur- 
poſe: indeed, to ſay the truth, he was to be bribed 
to any thing, which made many. fay,, he was cer- 
tainly born to be a Great Man. 8 . 
He was ſcarce ſettled at ſchool. before he gave 
marks of his, lofty. and aſpiring temper; and was 
regarded by all his ſchoolfellows with that defe- 
rence which men generally pay. to thoſe ſuperior 
geniuſes who will exact it of them. If an orchard 
r. ; Was 
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was to be robbed, Wild was conſulted, and thou gh 
he was himſelf ſeldom concerned i in the execution of 
the deſign, yet was he always concerter of it, and 
treaſurer of the booty; ſome little part of which he 
would now and then, with wonderful generoſity, 
beſtow on thoſe who took it. He was generally 
very ſecret on theſe occaſions; but if any offered to 
* of his own head, without acquainting Maſter 

ild, and making a depoſite of the booty, he was 
ſure to have an information againſt him lodged with 
the ſchoolmaſter, and to be ſeverely puniſhed for 
his pains, 

H diſcovered ſo little attention to ſchool-learn- 
ing, that his maſter, who was a very wiſe and wor- 
thy man, ſoon gave over all care and trouble on 
that account, and acquainting his parents that their 
ſon proceeded extremely well in his ſtudies, he per- 
mitted his pupil to follow his own inclinations ; per- 
ceiving they led him to nobler purſuits than the 
ſciences; which are generally acknowledged to be 
a very unprofitable ſtudy, and indeed greatly to 
hinder the advancement of men in the world: but 
though Maſter Wild was not eſteemed the readieſt 
at making his exerciſe, he was univerſally allowed to 
be the moſt dexterous at ſtealing it of. all his ſchool- 
fellows: being never detected in ſuch furtive com- 
poſitions, nor indeed in any other exercitations of his 
great talents, which all inclined the ſame way, but 
once, when he had laid violent hands on a' book 
called Gradus ad Parnaſſum, i. c. A ſtep towards Par- 
naſſus; on which account his maſter, who was a man 
of moſt wonderful wit and ſagacity, is ſaid to have 
told him, he wiſhed it might not prove in the event 
Gradus ad Patibulum, i. e. A ſtep towards the gallows. 

Bur though he would not give himſelf the Pains 
requiſite to acquire a competent "ſufficiency in the 
learned languages, yet did he readily liſten with at- 
tention to others, eſpecially when they tranſlated the 
223 authors to him; nor was he in the leaſt 

| backward, 
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backward, at all ſuch times, to expreſs his —— 
tion, He was wonderfully pleaſed with that paſſage 
in the eleventh Iliad, where Achilles is ſaid to have 
bound two ſons of Priam upon a mountain, and af- 
terwards to have releaſed them for a ſum of money. 
This was, he ſaid, alone ſufficient to refute thoſe 
who affected a contempt for the wiſdom of the an- 
cients, and an undeniable teſtimony of the great 
antiquity of * Priggiſm. He was raviſhed with the 
account which Neſtor gives in the ſame book, of 
the rich booty which he bore off (i. e. ole) from 
the Eleans. He was deſirous of having this often 
repeated to him, and at the end of every repetition, 
he conſtantly ferched a KP ligh, and ſaid, It was 
a glorious booty. 

Wren the ſtory of Cacus was read to has out of 
the eighth ÆEneid, he generouſly pitied the unhappy 
fate of that great man, to whom he thought Her- 
cules much too ſevere: one of his ſchoolfellows 
commending the dexterity of drawing the oxen 
backward by their tails into his den, he ſmiled, and 
with ſome diſdain, ſaid, He could have taught bim 
a better way. | | 

He: was a- paſſionate 3 of heroes, particu- 
larly of Alexander the Great, between whom and 
the late king of Sweden, he would frequently draw 
parallels. He was much delighted with the accounts 
of the Czar's retreat from the latter, who carried off 
the inhabitants of great cities to people his own 
country. This, he ſaid, was not once thought of by 
Alexander ; 4. added, perhaps be did not want 
them." + 

_Hapeey had it en for him, if he had üg 
himſelf to this ſphere; but his chief, if not only 
blemiſh was, that he would ſometimes, from an hu- 
mility in his nature too pernicious-to true greatneſs, 
condeſcend to an intimacy with inferior things and 


* This word, in a the cant language Sgnifies thievery, 
oh | perſons, 
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Perſons. Thus the Spaniſh rogue was his favourite 
book „and the cheats of Scapin his favourite play. 
Tk young gentleman being now at the age of 
ſeventeen, his father, from a fooliſh prejudice to our 
univerſities, and out of a: falſe, as well as exceſſive 

ard to his morals, brought his ſon to town, where 
he reſided with him till he was of an age to travel. 
Whilſt he was here, all imaginable care was taken 
of his inſtruction, his father endeavouring his ut- 
moſt to inculcate principles of honour and gentility 
into his ſon, . UW T1060, 
Mr. Wild's firſt entrance into the world. His acquaint- 

ance with Count La Rule, 22 

N accident happened ſoon after his arrival in 
ton, which almoſt ſaved the father his whole 
labour on this head, and provided Maſter Wild a 
better tutor than any aſter- care or expence could 
have furniſhed him with. The old gentleman; it 
ſeems, was a FOLLOWER of the fortunes of Mr: Snap, 
fon of Mr. Geoffry Snap, whom we have before men- 
tioned to have enjoyed a reputableioffice under the 
ſheriff of London and + Middleſex; the daughter of 
which Geoffry had intermarried with the Wilds. 
Mr. Snap the younger, being thereto well warranted, 
had laid violent hands on, or, as the vulgar expreſs 
it, arreſted one count La Ruſe, a man of conſider- 
able figure in thoſe days, and had confined him to 
his own houſe, till he could find two ſeconds who 
would in a formal manner give their words that the 
Count ſhould, at a certain day and place appoint- 
ed, anſwer all that one Thomas Thimble a tailor 
had to ſay to him; which Thomas Thimble, it 
ſeems, alleged that the Count had, according to 
the law of the realm, made over His body to him as 
a ſecurity for ſome ſuits of clothes to him delivered 
by the ſaid Thomas Thimble. Now, as the Count, 
TI Ten though 
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though perfectly a man of honour, could not imme- 
diately find theſe ſeconds, he was obliged for ſome 
time to reſide at Mr. Snap's houſe: for it ſeems the 
law of the land is, that whoever owes another 101, 
or indeed 21, may be, on the oath of that perſon, 
immediately taken up and carried away from his 
own houſe and family, and kept abroad till he is 
| made to owe 50 l. whether he will or no; for which 
he is, perhaps, afterwards obliged to lie in gaol ; 
and all theſe without any trial had, or any other evi- 
dence, of the debt than the aboveſaid oath, which if 
untrue, as it often happens, you have no remedy 
againſt the perjurer; he was, forſooth, miſtaken. 

Bur though Mr. Snap would not (as perhaps by 
the nice rules of - honour he was obliged) diſcharge ' 
the Count on his parole; yet did he not (as by the 
ſtrict rules of law he was enabled) confine him to his 
chamber. The Count had his liberty of the whole 
houſe, and Mr. Snap uſing. only the precaution of 
keeping, his doors well lock'd and barr'd, took his 
priſoner's word that he would not go forthe 

Ma. Snap had by his ſecond lady two daughters, 
who were now; in the bloom of their youth and 
beauty. Theſe young ladies, like damfels in ro- 
mance, compaſſionated the captive Count, and en- 
deavoured by all means to- make. his confinement. 
leſs irkſome to him; which, though they were-both 
very beautiful, they could not attain by any other 
way ſo effectually, as by engaging with him at cards, 
in which contentions, as will appear hereafter, the 
Count was greatly ſkilful. 

As whi and ſwabbers was the game then in the 
chief vogue, they were obliged to look. for a fourth 
perſon, in order to make up their parties. Mr. 
Snap himſelf, would ſometimes relak his mind, from 
the violent fatigugs of his employment, by theſe | 
recreations.; and ſometimes a neighbouring young 
gentleman, or lady, came in to their aſſiſtance : but 
the moſt frequent * was young Maſter * 

who 
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who HA: been educated from his - infancy with the 


Miſs Snaps, and was, by all the neighbours, allotted 


for the huſband of Miſs Tiſhy, or Letitia, the 
younger of the two; for though, being his couſin- 
german, ſhe was perhaps, in the eye of a ſtrict con- 
ſcience, ſomewhat too nearly related to him; yet 
the old people on both ſides, though ſufficiently 


ſerupulous in nice matters, E to overlook this 


objection. 

Me of great genius as eafily diſcover one an- 
other, as fpbe- maſons can. It was therefore no won- 
der that the Count ſoon conceived an inclination to 
an intimacy with our young hero, whoſe vaſt abilities 
could not be cancealed from one of the Count's diſ- 
cernment: for though this latter was fo expert at 
his cards, that he was proverbially ſaid to play the 


ꝛo hole game, he was no match for Maſter Wild, who, 


inexperienced as he was, notwithſtanding: all the 
art, the dexterity, and often the fortune of his ad- 
verſary, never failed to ſend him away from the 
table witk leſs in his pocket than he brought to it, 
for indeed Langfanger himſelf could not have ex- 
tracted a purſe with more ingenuity than our "og 
hero. 

His hands made frequent viſits to the Count's 
pocket, before the latter had entertained any ſuſpi- 
cion of him, imputing the ſeveral loſſes he ſuſtained, 
rather to the innocent and ſprightly fralick of Miſs 
Doſhy, or Theodoſia, with which, as ſhe indulged 
him with little innocent freedoms about her perſon 
in return, he thought himſelf obliged to be content- 
ed; but one night, when Wild imagined. the Count 
afleep, he made fo unguarded an attack upon him, 
that the other caught him in the fact: however, he 
did not think 3 to acquaint him with the dif- 


covery he had made; but, preventing him from any. 


booty at that time, he only took care for the future 
to button his pockets, and to pack the cards with 
* — 


80 


* 
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So fat was this detection from cauſing any quar- 
tel between theſe two Prigs *; that in reality it re- 

commended them to each other: for a wiſe man, 
that is to ſay a rogue, conſiders a trick in life, as 4 
gameſter doth a trick at play. It ſets him on his 
guard; but he admirest the dexterity of him who 
plays it; ;,Theſe therefore, and many other ſuch in- 
ſtances of ingenuity, operated ſo · violently on the 
Count; that, - notwithſtanding the difparity which 
age; title, and above all dreſs, had ſet between them, 
he reſolved to enter into an acquaintance with Wild. 
This ſoon. produced a perfect intimacy, and that a 
friendſhip, which had a longer duration than is 
common to that paſſion between perſons who only 
. propoſe, to themſelves the common advantages of 

eating, drinking, whoring, or borrowing money; 
which ends, as they ſoon fail, fo doth the friendſhip 
founded upon them. Mutual intereſt, the greateſt 
of all purpoſes, was the cement of this alliance; which 
nothing, of conſequence; but ſuperior intereſt was 
capable of diſſolving. | EQ) 


US 
A dialogue between young Maſter Wild and Count Li 
Ruſe, which, having extended to the rejoinder, had 
à very quiet; eaſy; and natural concluſion.” © 
ONE evening after the Miſs Snaps were retired 
do reſt, the Count thus addreſſed himſelf to 
young Wild: & You cannot, I apprehend, Mr. 
„Wild, be ſuch a ſtranger to your own great capa- 
« city, as to be ſurpriſed when 1 tell you I have 
© often viewed, with a mixture of aſtoniſhment and 
* concern, your ſhining qualities confined to a ſphere; - 
ee where they can never reach the eyes of thoſe who 
* would introduce them properly into the world,; 
* and raiſe you to an Eminence, where you may 
W Of c 15 20 Thieves. 7 F 
'# You. IV, . : 1 & blaze; | 
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ec blaze out of the admiration of all men. I affure 
* you I am pleaſed with my eaptivity, when I re- 
ce flect, I am likely to owe to it an acquaintance, and 
< I hope friendſhip, with the greateſt genius of my 


cc 
cc 


© age ; and, what is ſtil more, when I indulge my 


vanity with a proſpe& of drawing from obſcu- 
rity (pardon the expreſſion} ſuch talents as were, 
I believe, never before like to have been buried 
in it: for I make no queſtion, but, at my diſ- 
charge from confinement, which will now ſoon 
happen, I ſhall be able to introduce you into 
company, where you may reap the advantage of 
your ſuperior parte. 12 

cc I wiLL bring you acquainted, Sir, with thoſe, 
who, as they are capable of ſetting a true value 
on ſuch qualifications, ſo they will have it both 


in their power and inclination to prefer you for 


them. Such an introduction is the only advan- 
tage you want, without which your merit might 
be your misfortune; for thoſe abilities which 
would entitle you to honour and profit in a ſupe- 
rior ſtation, may render you only obnoxious to 
danger and diſgrace in a lower.“ 


Mz. Wild anſwered : © Sir, J am not inſenſible 
© of my obligations to you, as well for the over- 


cc 
cc 
ec 


rc 


cc 


* 
— 


value you have ſet on my ſmall abilities, as for 


the kindneſs you expreſs in offering to introduce 


me among my ſuperiors, I muſt own, my father 
hath: often perſuaded me to puſh myſelf into the 
company of my betters ; but, to ſay the truth, I 
have an aukward pride in my nature, which is 
better pleaſed with being at the head of the loweſt 
claſs, than at the bottom of the higheſt, Permit 
me to ſay, though the idea may be ſomewhat 
coarſe, I had rather ſtand on the ſummit of a 
dunghill, than at the bottom of a hill in Paradiſe; 
I have always thought it ſignifies little into what 


rank of life I am thrown, provided F miake a great 


figure therein; and ſhould be as well ſatisfied 
fd 4 | | with 
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de with exerting my talents well at the head of a 


e ſmall party or gang, as in the command of a 


te mighty army: for 1 am far from agreeing with 


ee you; that great parts are often loſt in a low ſitua- 


te tion ; on the contrary, I am convinced it is im- 
t poſſible they ſhould be loſt; I have often per- 
1% ſuaded myſelf that there were not fewer than a 
« thouſand in Alexandet's troops capable of pers 
te forming what Alexander himſelf did. T7 
ce Bur becauſe ſuch ſpirits were not elected or 
te deſtined to an imperial command, are we there- 
© fore to imagine they came off without a booty? 
« Or that they contented themſelves with the ſhare 
et jn common with their comrades ? Surely, no; In 
ce civil life, doubtleſs, the ſame genius, the ſame 
te endowments have often compoſed the ſtateſman 
« and the Prig: for ſo we call what the vulgaft 
© name a Thief, The ſame parts, the ſame ac- 
« tions often promote men to the head of ſuperiot 
te ſocieties; which raiſe them to the head of lower; 
«and where is the effential difference, if the one 
te ends on Tower-hill; and the other at Tyburn ? 
& -Hath the block any preference to the gallows, or 


ee the ax to the halter, but was given them by the 


ill-guided judgment of men? You will pardon 
| me therefore; if I am not ſo haſtily inflamed with 
the common outſide of things, nor join the gene- 
ral opinion in preferring one ſtate to another. A 
guinea is as valuable in a leathern as in an em- 
e broidered purſe; and a cod's head is a cod's 
« head ſtill; whether in a pewter or a filver diſh.” 
Tun Count teplied as follows: “ What you have 
ce now ſaid doth not leſſen my idea of your capacity; 
« but confirms my opinion of the ill effects of bad 
« and low company. Can any man doubt, whether 
© It is better to be a great ſtateſman, or a common 
te thief? I have often heard that the devil uſed to 
de ſay, where, or to whom, I know not, that it was 
« better to reign in Hell, than to be a valet de 
. I 2 3 « chambre 
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© chambre in Heaven, and perhaps he was in the 


de right; but ſure if he had had the choice of reign- 
© ing in either, he would have choſen better. The 
ce truth therefore is, that by low: converſation we 
tc contract a greater awe for high things than they 
* deſerve. We decline great purſuits not from 
* contempt, but deſpair, The man who prefers 
te the high road to a more reputable way of making 
ce his fortune, doth it becauſe he imagines the one 
«eaſter than the other; but you yourſelf have aſ- 
« ſerted, and with undoubted truth, that the ſame 
ce abilities qualify you for undertaking, and the 
te ſame means will bring you to your end in both 
tc journies; as, in muſic, it is the ſame tune, whe- 
ce ther you play it in a higher or a lower key, . To 
te inſtance in ſome particulars : Is it not the ſame 
ce qualifications which enables this man to hire 
te himſelf as a ſervant, and to get into the confi- 
« dence and ſecrets of his maſter, in order to rob 
te him, and that to undertake truſts of the higheſt 
te nature with a deſign to break and betray them ? 
« Is it leſs difficult by falſe tokens to deceive a 
ce ſhopkeeper into the delivery of his goods, which 
©« you afterwards run away with, than to impoſe 
« upon him by outward ſplendor, and the appear- 
« ance of fortune, into a credit by which you gain, 
te and he loſes twenty times as much, Doth it not 
« require more dexterity in the fingers io draw out 
tc a man's purſe from his pocket, or to take a lady's 
te watch from her ſide, without being perceived of 
dé any (an excellence in which, without flattery, I 
* am perſuaded you have no ſuperior) than to cog 
cc a die, or to ſhuffle a pack of cards? Is not as 
c much art, as many excellent qualities, required 
te to make a pimping porter at a common bawdy- 
ee houſe, as would enable a man to proſtitute his 
te own or his friend's wife or child? Doth it not alk 
« as good a memory, as. nimble an invention, as 
te ſteady a countenance, to  forſwear yourſelf in 
« Weltminſter-hall, as would furniſh out a com- 


te plete 
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4 plete fool of ſtate, or perhaps a ſtateſman him- 
& ſelf t It is needleſs to particularize every inſtance; 
c jn all we ſhall find, that there is a nearer con- 
ec nection between high and low life than is gene- 
ce rally imagined, and that a highwayman is entitled 
« to more favour with the great than he uſually 
« meets with. If therefore, as I think I have prov- 
<« ed, the ſame parts which qualify a man for emi- 
© nence in a low ſphere, qualify him likewiſe for 
« eminence in a higher, ſure it can be no doubt in 
« which he would chuſe to exert them. Ambition, 
& without which no one can be a great man, will 
& immediately inſtruct him, in your own phraſe, to 
et prefer a hill in paradiſe to a dunghill ; nay, even 
ec fear, a paſſion the moſt repugnant to greatneſs, 
ec will ſhew him how much more ſafely he may in- 
te dulge himſelf in the full and free exertion of his 


© mighty abilities in the higher, than in the lower 


ec rank: Since experience teaches him, that there is 
« a crowd oftener in one year at Tyburn, than on 
et Tower-hill in a century.” Mr, Wild with much 
ſolemnity rejoined, © That the ſame capacity which 
et qualifies a Mill-ken “, a Bridle-cull +, or a But- 


ce tock and File , to arrive at any degree of emi- 


& nence in his profeſſion, would likewile raiſe a man 
cc in what the world eſteem a more honourable call- 
et ing, I do not deny; nay, in many of your in- 
&« ſtances it is evident, that more ingenuity, more 
« art is neceſſary to the lower, than the higher pro- 
ce ficients. If therefore you had only contended, 
te that every Prig might be a ſtateſman if he pleaſ- 
« ed, I had readily agreed to it; but when you 
te conclude, that it is his intereſt to be fo, that 


« ambition would bid him take that alternative, in 


ea word, that a ſtateſman is greater or happier 
ec than a Prig, I muſt deny my aſſent. Bur, in 
comparing theſe two together, we mult carefully 
* avoid being miſled by the vulgar erroneous eſtj- 
A Houſebreaker. + A Highwayman, 

A Shoplifter, Terms uſed in the Cant Diftionary, =_ 
I 3 0 mation 
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mation of things: for mankind err in diſquiſi- 
tions of this nature, as phyſicians do, who, in 
pee the operations of a diſeaſe, have not a 
due regard to the age and complexion of the pa- 
tient. The ſame degree of heat, which is com- 
mon in this conſtitution, may be a fever in that; 
in the ſame manner that which may be riches or 
honour to me, may be poverty or diſgrace to an- 


other: for all theſe things are to be eſtimated by 


relation to the perſon who poſſeſſes them. A 
booty of 10 l. looks as great in the eye of a Bri- 
dle-cull, and gives as much real happineſs to his 
fancy, as that of as many thouſands to the ſtateſ- 
man; and doth not the former lay out his acqui- 
Gitions i in whores and fiddles, with much greater 


* joy and mirth, than the latter in palaces and pic- 


tures? What are the flattery, the falſe compli- 
ments of his gang, to the ſtateſman, when he 
himfelf muſt condemn his own blunders, and is 
obliged againſt his will to give fortune the whole 
honour of his ſucceſs ?. what is the pride, reſult- 
ing from ſuch ſham applauſe, compared to the 
ſecret ſatisfaction which a Prig enjoys in his mind 
in reflecting on a well-contrived and well-execut- 
ed ſcheme ? Perhaps indeed the greater danger is 
on the Prig's fide ; but then you muſt remember, 
that the greater honour is ſo too. When I men- 
tion honour, I mean that which is paid them by 
their gang; for that weak part of the world, 

which is vulgarly called THE WISE, fee both 


in a diſadvantageous and diſgraceful light : And 


as the Prig enjoys (and merits too) the greater 


e degree of honour from his. gang, ſo doth he ſuf- 


fer the leſs diſgrace from the world, who think 
his miſdeeds, as they call them, ſuffciently at laſt 
puniſhed with a halter, which at once puts an end 
to his pain and infamy; whereas the other is not 
only hated in power, but deteſted and contemned 
* f the ſcaffold ; and future * agrt vent = malice 

cc an 
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© on his m_ while the other ſleeps quiet and for- 
« 222 Beſides, let us a little conſider the fecret 

quiet of their conſciences; how eaſy is the reflec- 
« tion of having taken a few ſhillings or pounds 
te from a ſtranger, without any breach of confi- 
te dence, or perhaps any great harm to the perſon 
« ho loſes it, compared to that of having betray- 
te ed a public truſt, and ruined the fortunes of thou- 
« ſands, perhaps of a great nation? How much 
“ braver is an attack on the highway, than at the 
ce gaming-table ; and how much more innocent the 
te Character of a b—dy-houſe than a c—t pimp?” 
He was eagerly proceeding, when, caſting his eyes 
on the Count, he perceived him to be falt aſleep; 
wherefore having firſt picked his pocket of three 
ſhillings, then gently jogged him, in order to take 
his, leave, and promiſed to return to him the next 
morning to breakfaſt, they ſeparated : the Count 
ro] to reſt, and Maſter Wild to a inn; 


CHAP. VI. 


ue 1 berween the Count and Mr. Wild, 
witb other matters of the GREAT kind, 


H E Count miſſed his money the next morn» 
ing, and very well knew who had it; but, as 
he knew likewiſe how fruitleſs would be any com- 
plaint, he choſe to paſs it by without mentioning 
it. Indeed it may appear ſtrange to ſome readers, 
that theſe gentlemen, who knew each other to be 
thieves, ſhould never once give the leaſt hint of this 
knowledge in all their diſcourſe together; but, on 
the contrary, ſhould have the words honeſty, honour, 
and friendſhip, as often in their mouths as any other 
men. This, I ſay, may —— ſtrange to ſome; 
but thoſe who have lived long in cities, courts, 


gaols, or ſuch places, will perhaps able to ſolve 
the 205 abſurdity. 


14 | | Wazs 
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Wu our two friends met the; next morning, the 
0 Count (who, though he did not agree with the whole 
of his friend's doctrine, was, however, highly:pleaſed 
with his argument), began to bewail the misfortune 
of his captivity, and the backwardneſs of friends 
to aſſiſt each other in their neceſſities; but: what 
vexed him, he ſaid, moſt, was the cruelty of the 
fair: ſor he entruſted Wild with the ſecret of his 
having, hid an intrigue, with Miſs Theodoſia, the 
_ elder of the Miſs Snaps, ever ſince his. confinement, 
though he could not prevail with her to ſet him at 
hberty. , Wild anſwered, with a ſmile: „It was no 
* wonder a woman ſhould wiſh to confine-her lover 
* where ſhe might be ſure of having him entirely 
“ to herſelf ; but added, he believed he eould tell 
te him a method of certainly procuring his. eſcape.“ 
The Count eagerly beſought him to acquaint him 
with it. Wild told him, bribery was the ſureſt 
means, and adviſed him to apply to the maid. The 
Count thanked him, but returned, That he had 
e not a farthing left beſides one guinea, which he 
ce had then given her to change.” To which Wild 
faid, © He'muſt make it up with promiſes, which 
e he ſuppoſed he was courtier enough to know how 
to put off,” The Count greatly applauded the 
advice, and ſaid, he hoped he ſhould be able in time 
io perſuade him to condeſcend to be a great man, 
for which he was fo perfectly well qualified. 

Tais method being concluded on, the two friends 
ſat down to cards, a circumſtance which I ſhould 
not have mentioned, but for the ſake of obſerving 
the prodigious force of habit; for, though the Count 
knew, if he won eyer ſo much of Mr. Wild, he 
ſhould not receive a ſhilling, yet could he not re- 
frain from packing the cards; nor could Wild keep 
his hands out of his friend's pockets, tough he ry 
. phere was nothing in them. 

* Wren the maid came home, the Count began to 
ag it to 9 ber: 3 her nan he had, and promiſed 
mgun- 
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mountains in futuro; but all in vain, the maid's ho- 
neſty was impregnable. She ſaid, „ She would not 
6 break her truſt for the whole world; no not if ſhe 
te could gain a hundred pound by it.“ Upon 
which Wild ſtepping up, and telling her: * She 
« need not fear loſing her place, for it would never 
* be found out; that they could throw a pair of 
te ſheets into the ſtreet, by which'it might appear he 
e gat out at a window; that he himſelf would ſwear 
e he ſaw him deſcending ; that the money would be 
« ſo much gains in her pocket; that, beſides his 
c promiſes, which ſhe might depend on being per- 
te formed, ſhe would receive from him twenty ſhil- 
te lings and ninepence in ready money (for ſhe had 
© only laid out threepence in plain Spaniſh), and laſt- 
te ly, that, befides his honour, the Count ſhould leave 
{a pair of gold buttons (which afterwards turned 
te out to be braſs) of great value in her hands, as a 
eee HY oO! e950 org at 
Taz maid ſtill remained inflexible, till Wild of- 
fered to lend his friend a guinea more, and to de- 
poſit it. immediately in her hands. This reinforce- 
ment bore down the poor girl's reſolution, and ſne 
faithfully promiſed to open the door to the Count 


that evening. Aste! * oy 
Tnavs did our young hero not only lend his rheto- 
ric, which few people care to do without a fee, but 
his money too, a ſum which many a good man would 
have made fifty excuſes before he would have parted 
with, to his friend, and procured him his liberty. 
Bur it would be highly derogatory from the 
GREAT Character of Wild, ſhould the reader imagine 
he lent ſuch a ſum to a friend without the leaſt view 
of ſerving himſelf, As, therefore, the reader, may. 
eaſily account for it in a manner more advantageous 
to our hero's reputation, by concluding that he had 
ſome intereſted view in the Count's enlargement, we 
hope he will judge with charity, eſpecially as the ſe» 
quel makes it not only reaſonable, but neceſſary, to 
luppoſe he had ſome ſuch view, | 
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ALoxG intimacy and friendſhip ſubſiſted between 
che Count and Mr. Wild, who, being by the advice 
of the Count dreſſed in good clothes, was by him 
introduced into the beſt company; T hey-conſtantly 
frequented the aſſemblies, auctions, gaming-tables, 
and playhouſes ; at. Which laſt they -ſaw--two-atts 
every night, and then retired without paying, this 
being, it ſeems, an immemorial privilege which the 
beaus of the town preſeribe for to themſelvrs. This, 
however, did not ſuit Wild's temper, who called it 
a cheat, and objected againſt it, as requiring no dex- 
terity but what every blockhead might put in exe- 
cution. He ſaid it was a cuſtom very much ſavour- 
ing of the Sneaking-hudge 7 1 ow neither ſo honour- 
able nor ſo ingeniqus;; - 
Wp now made a voakiderable figure, amd paſſed 
for a gentleman of great fortune in the funds. Wo- 
men of quality treated him with great familiarity, 
young ladies began to ſpread their charms for him, 
when an accident happened that put a ſtop to his 
continuance in a way of life too inſipid and inactive 
to afford employment for thoſe great talents, which 
were deſigned to make a much more conſiderable 


figure in the world, than attends the ER of a 
beau ar a pretty gentleman, 
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Mr. Wild fs out on bis mis and. returns Bone 


again. A very ſhort chapter, containing inſinitely 
{> time ang wes matter don any other in the whole 


E are Wah we cannot indulge oc our reader's cu- 
W. rioſity with a full and perfect account of this 
accident; but as there are ſuch various accounts, one 
of which only can be true, and poſſibly, and indeed 
e none; inſtead of following che general me- 
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thod of hiſtorians, who in ſuch caſes ſet down the va- 
rious reports, and leave to your own conjecture which 
you will chuſe, we ſhall paſs them all over. 

CerTain it is, that whatever this accident was, it 
determined our hero's father to ſend his ſon imme- 
diately abroad, for ſeven years; and which may 
ſeem ſomewhat remarkable, to his majeſty's planta- 
tions in America. That part of the world being, 
as he ſaid, freer from vices than the courts and cities 


S + S % 


—— he ſaid, was deer er in one part of the 
world as well as another; It conſiſted in being ſuch a 
time from home, and in traverſing ſo many leagues ; 
and appealed to experience, whether moſt of our tra- 
yellers in France and Italy, did not prove at their 
return, that they might have been ſent as ben 
to Norway and Greenland ? 

AccoRDinG to theſe reſolutions of his Shaw. the 
young gentleman went aboard a ſhip, and with a great 
deal of good company, ſet out for the American he- 
miſphere, The exact time of his ſtay as ſomewhat 
uncertain; moſt probably longer than was intended: 
But howſoe ver long his abode there was, it mult. be 
a blank in this hiſtory ; as the whole ſtory contains 
not one adventure worthy the reader's notice; being, 

indeed, a continued ſcene of whoring, drinking, 
and removing from one place to another, 

To confeſs a truth, we are ſo aſhamed of the mort- 
neſs of this chapter, that we would have done a vio- 
lence to our hiſtory, and have inſerted an adventure 
or two of ſome other traveller: To which purpoſe 
we borrowed the journals of ſeveral young gentle- 
men who have — made the tour of Europe; but 
to our great ſorrow, could not extract a ſingle inci- 
dent ſtrong enough to juſtify the theft to our con- 
ſcience, | 

| Wren 
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Wurz we conſider the ridiculous figure this chap- 

ter muſt make, being the hiſtory of no leſs than eight 
years, our only comfort is, that the hiſtories of ſome 
men's lives, and perhaps of ſome men who have 
made a noiſe in the world, ate in reality as abſolute 
blanks as the travels of our hero. As, therefore, we 
mall make ſufficient amends in the ſequel for this 
inanity, we ſhall haſten on to matters of true im- 
portance, and immenſe greatneſs. At preſent we 
content ourſelves with ſetting down our hero where 
we took him up, after acquainting our reader that 
he went abroad, ſtaid ſeven years, and then came 
home again, * 1 4 | 3 

Muti ni HA P. VIII. 
An adventure where Wild, in the diviſion of the 


i 


booty, . exhibits an aſtoniſping inſtance of GREAT- 
.. da . 


H E Count was one night very ſucceſsful at the 

hazard-table, where Wild, who was juſt re- 
turned from his travels, was then preſent ; as was 
likewiſe a young gentleman whoſe name was Bob 
Bagſhot, att acquaintance of Mr. Wild's, and of 
whom he entertained a great opinion ; taking there- 
fore Mr. Bagſhot afide, he adviſed him to provide 
himſelf (if he had them not about him) with a caſe 
of piſtols, and to attack rhe Count, in his way home, 

iſing to plant himſelf near with the ſame arms, 
as a Corps de Reſerve,” and to come up on occaſion, 
This was accordingly executed, and the Count 
- obliged" to ſurrender to ſavage force what he had in 
ſo genteel and civil a manner taken at play. 

AND as it is a wiſe and philoſophical obſervation, 
that one misfortune never comes alone, the Count 
had hardly paſſed the examination of Mr. Bagſhot, 
when he fell into the hands of Mr. Snap, who, in 
company with Mr. Wild the elder, and one or two 


more gentlemen, being, it ſeems, thereto well war- 
7 > I anted, 
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ranted, laid hold of the unfortunate Count, and con- 
veyed him back to the ſame houſe, from which, by the 
aſſiſtance of his good friend he had formerly eſcaped. 
Mz. Wild and Mr. Bagſhot went together to the 
tavern, where Mr. Bagſhot (generouſly, as he thought) 
offered to ſhare the booty, and having divided the 
money into two unequal heaps, and added a golden 
ſnuff- box to the leſſer heap, he deſired Mr. Wild 
to take his choice. 8 

Ma. Wilp immediately conveyed the larger ſhare 
of the ready into his pocket, according to an excellent 


maxim of his: Firſt ſecure what ſhare you tan, 


« before you wrangle for the reſt:“ And then, 
turning to his companion, he aſked him, with a ſtern 
countenance, whether he intended to keep all that ſum 
to himſelf ? Mr. Bagſhot anſwered with ſome ſur- 
prize, that he thought Mr. Wild had no reaſon to 
complain: for it was ſurely fair, at leaſt on his part, 
to content himſelf with an equal ſhare of the booty, 
who had taken the whole, © I grant you took it,“ 
replied Wild, * but, pray, who propoſed or counſelled 
« the taking it? Can you ſay, that you have done 
© more than executed my ſcheme ? and might not 
ce I, if I had pleaſed, have employed another, ſince 
ce you well know there was not a gentleman in the 
© room but would have taken the money, if he had 
ce known how conveniently and ſafely to do it? That 
te js very true (returned Bagſhot), but did not I exe 
ec cute the ſcheme, did not I run the whole riſque? 
*« Should not I have ſuffered the whole puniſhment 
* if I had been taken, and is not the labourer worthy 
cc of his hire?“ ( Doubtleſs (ſays Jonathan), he is ſo, 
ce and your hire I ſhall not refuſe you, which is all 
ce that the labourer is entitled to, or ever enjoys, I 
ce remember when I was at ſchool to have heard ſome 
© verſes, which for the excellence of their doctrine 
« made an impreſſion on me, purporting that the 
ce birds of the air, and the beaſts of the field, work 
te not for themſelves, It is true, the farmer allows fod- 
eng M « der 
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10 der to his'oxen, and paſture to his ſheep; but it is 
dc for his own ſervice, not theirs. In the fame manner 
tt che ploughman, the ſhepherd, the weaver, the 
ec builder, and the ſoldier, work not for themſelves 
ac but others; they are contented with a poor pittance 
« (the labourer's hire), and permit us, the GRA, to 
_ © enjoy the fruits of their labours, | Ariſtotle, as my 
tc maſter told us, hath plainly proved, in the firſt 
« book of his politics, that the low, mean, uſeful 
« part of mankind, are born flaves to the wills of 
te their-ſuperiors, and are indeed as much their pro- 
« perty as the cattle. It is well faid of us, the higher 
« order of mortals, that we are born only to devour 
te the fruits of the earth; and it may be as well ſaid 
« of the lower claſs, that they are born only to pro- 
te duee them for us. Is not the battle gained by the 
_ «ſweat and danger of the common foldier ? are not 
e the honour and fruits of the victory the general's 
« who laid the ſcheme? Is not the houſe built b 
te the labour of the carpenter, and the bricklayer? Is 
te jt not built for the profit only of the architect, and 
tc for the uſe of the inhabitant, who could not eaſily 
te have placed one brick upon another? Is not the 
c Cloth, of the ſilk, wrought into its form, and va- 
& riegared with all the beauty of colours, by thoſe 
« who ate forced to content themſelves with the 
te coarſeſt and vileſt part of their work, while the pro- 
ec fit and enjoyment of their labours fall to the ſhare 
-< Of others? Caſt your eye abroad, and fee who is 
ce it lives in the moſt magnificent buildings, feaſts 
te his palate with the moſt luxurious dainties, his eyes 
e with the moſt beautiful ſculptures and delicate 
&« paintings, and clothes himſelf in the fineſt and 
« richeſt apparel; and tell me, if all theſe do not fall 
tc to his lot, who had not any the leaſt ſhare in pro- 
te ducing all theſe conveniencies, nor the leaſt abi- 
« lity ſo to do? Why then ſhould the ſtate of a 
« Prig differ from all others ? Or why ſhould you, 
e 2A Thief, wh. 
« who 
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« who are the labourer only, the executor of my 
e ſcheme, expect a ſhare in the profit ? Be adviſed; 
« therefore, deliver the whole booty to me, and 
«truſt to my bounty for your reward.” Mr. Bag- 
ſhot was ſometime ſilent, and looked like a man 
thunderftruck : But at laſt recovering himſelf from his 
ſurprize, he thus began: If you think, Mr, Wild, 
« by the force of your arguments to get the money 
ce gut of my pocket, you are greatly miſtaken, What 
cc js all this ſtuff to me? D=—n me, I am a man 
« of honour, and though I car't talk as well as you, 
« by G— you ſhall not make a fool of me; and if 
te you take me for one, I muſt tell you, you are IY 
« raſcal.” At which words, he laid his hand to his 
piſtol, Wild perceiving the little ſucceſs the great 
ſtrength of his arguments had met with, and the 
haſty temper of his friend, gave over his deſign for 
the preſent, and told Bagſhot, he was only in jeſt, 
But this coolneſs with which he treated the other's 
flame had rather the effect of oil than of water. 
Bagſhot replied in a rage, Dan me, I don't like 
« ſuch jeſts; I ſee you are a pitiful raſcal, and a 
« ſcoundrel.” Wild, with a philoſophy worthy of 
great admiration, returned, © As for your abuſe, I 
* have no regard to it; but to convince you, I am 
« not afraid of you, let us lay the whole booty on the 
« table, and let the conqueror take it al.” And 
having ſo ſaid, he drew out his ſhining hanger, whoſe 
glittering fo dazzled the eyes of Bagſhot, that, in a 
tone entirely altered, he ſaid, No! he was contented 
« with what he had already; that it was mighty ri- 
<« diculous in them to quarrel among themſelves ; 
te that they had common enemies enough abroad, 
te againſt. whom they ſhould unite their common 
« force; that if he had miſtaken Wild, he was ſorry 
e for it; and as for a jeſt, he could take a jeſt as well 
et ag another.“ Wild, who had a wonderful knack 
of diſcovering and applying to the paſſions of men, 
beginning now to have a little inſight into his friend, 
| | and 
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and to conceive what arguments would make the 
quickeſt impreſſion on him, cried out in a loud 
voice, © That he had bullied him into drawing his 
© hanger, and ſince it was out, he would not put it up 
« without ſatisfaction.“ * What ſatisfaction would 
© you have?” (anſwered the other.)“ © Your money 
« Or your blood,” ſaid Wild. Why lookye, Mr. 
ce Wild (ſaid Bagſhot), if you want to botrow a 
te little of my part, ſinoe I know you to be a man of 
te honour, I don't care if I lend you: - For though 
« I am not afraid of any man living, yet rather than 
te break with a friend, and as it may be neceſſary for 
« your occaſions” — Wild, who often declared that he 
looked upon borrowing to be as good a way of taking 
as any, and, as he called it, the genteeleſt kind of 
Sneaking-budge, putting up his hanger and ſhaking 
his friend by the hand, told him, he had hit the nail 
on the head; it was really his preſent neceſſity only 
that prevailed with him againſt his will; for that his 
honour was concerned to pay a conſiderable ſum the 
next morning. Upon which contenting himſelf with 
one half of Bagſhot's ſhare, ſo that he had three 
parts in four of the whole, he took leave of his com- 
panion; and retired to reſt, | | 


AP -I.. 


Wild pays a biſit to Miſs Lætitia Snap. A deſeription 
of that lovely young creature, and the ſucteſsleſs iſſue 
of Mr. Wild's addreſſes. e 0; $6 


HE next morning when our hero waked, he 

began to think of paying a' viſit to Miſs Tiſhy 
Snap; a woman of great merit, and of as great 
generoſity ; yet Mr. Wild found a preſent was ever 
moſt welcome to her, as being a token of reſpe if 
her lover. He therefore went directly to a toy- 
ſhop, and there purchaſed a genteel ſnuff- box, with 
which he waited upon his miſtreſs; whom he __ 
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in the moſt beautiful undreſs. Her. lovely hair 
hung wantonly over her forehead, being neither white 
with, nor yet free from powder; a neat double 
_ clout, which ſeemed to have been worn a few weeks 
only, was pinned under her chin; ſome remains 
of that art with which ladies improve nature, ſhone 
on her cheeks: her body was looſely attired, with- 
out ſtays or jumps; ſo that her breaſts had uncon- 
trolled liberty to diſplay their beauteous orbs, which 
they did as low as her girdle; -a thin covering of a 
rumpled muſlin handkerchief almoſt hid them from 
the eyes, ſave in a few parts, where a good-natufed 
hole gave opportunity to the naked breaſt to appear. 
Her gown was a ſattin of a whitiſh colour, with 
about a dozen little ſilver ſports upon it, ſo artifi- 
cially interwoven at great diſtance, that they looked 
as if they had fallen there by chance. This flying 
open, diſcovered a fine yellow petticoat, beaurifully 
edged round the bottom with a narrow piece of 
half gold lace, which was now almoſt become 
fringe : beneath this appeared another petticoat 
ſtiffened with whalebone, vulgarly called a hoop, 
which hung fix inches at leaſt below the other; and 
under this again appeared an under-garment of that 
colour which Ovid intends when he ſays, | 


Qui color albus erat nunc eſt contrarius albo. 


She likewiſe diſplayed two pretty feet covered with 
ſilk, and adorned with lace; and tied, the right 
with a handſome piece of blue riband; the left, 
as more unworthy, with a piece of yellow ſtuff, 
which ſeemed to have been a ſtrip of her upper-pet- 
ticoat. Such was the lovely creature whom Mr. 
Wild attended. She received him at firſt with ſome 
of that coldneſs which women of ſtrict virtue by a 
commendable, though ſometimes painful reſtraint, 
enjoin themſelves to their lovers. The ſnuff.- box 
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being produced, was at firſt civilly, and indeed, gently 
3 refuſed but on a ſecond application accepted. The 
tea-table was ſoon called for, at which a diſcourſe 
nl between theſe young lovers, which, could we 
et it down with any accuracy, would be very edi- 
fying as well as entertaining to our reader ; let it 
ſuffice then that the wit, together with the beauty of 
this young creature, ſo inflamed the paſſion of Wild, 
which, though an honourable ſort of a paſſion, was at 
the ſame time ſo extremely violent, that it tranſport- 
ed him to freedoms too offenſive to the nice chaſtity 
of Lætitia, who was, to confeſs the truth, more in- 
debted Þ her- own ſtrength for the preſervation of 
her virtue, than to the awful reſpect or backward- 
neſs of her lover: he was indeed ſo very urgent in 
his addreſſes, that had he not with many oaths pro- 
miſed her marriage, we could ſcarce have been 
ſtrictly juſtified in calling his paſſion honourable; 
but he was fo remarkably attached to decency, that 
he never offered any violence to a young lady with- 
out the moſt earneſt promiſes of that kind, theſe 
being, he ſaid, a ceremonial due to female mo- 
deſty, which colt ſo little, and were fo eaſily pro- 
nounced, that the omiſſion could ariſe from nothing 
but the mere wantonneſs of brutality. The lovely 
Lztitia, either out of prudence, or perhaps religion, 
of which ſhe was a liberal profeſſor, was deaf to all 
his promiſes, and luckily. invincible by his force; 
for though ſhe had. not yet learnt the art of well 
clenching her fiſt, nature had not however left her 
defenceleſs: for at the ends of her fingers the wore 
arms, which ſhe uſed with ſuch admirable dexterity, 


that the hot blood of Mr. Wild ſoon began to ap- 


ar in ſeveral little ſpots on his face, and his ſull- 
blown cheeks to reſemble that part which modeſty 
forbids a boy to turn up any where but in a public 
{chool, after ſome pedagogue, ſtrong of arm, hath 
exerciſed his talents thereon. Wild now retreated 
from the conflict, and the victorious Lætitia, with 
; | becoming 
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becoming triumph, and noble ſpirit, cried out 
«© DP n your eyes, if this be your way of ſhewing 
« your love, Fl warrant I gives you enough on't.” 
She then proceeded to talk of her virtue, which 
Wild bid her carry to the devil with her; and thus 
our lovers parted. | 


CHAP. X. 


A diſcovery of ſome matters concerning the chaſte Læ- 


titia, «which muſt wonderfully ſurpriſe, and perhaps 
affect our reader. * F 


R. Wild was no ſooner departed, than the fair 
M conquereſs opening the door of a cloſet, call- 
ed forth a young gentleman, whom ſhe had there 
encloſed at the approach of the other. The name 
of this gallant was Tom Smirk. He was clerk to 
an attorney, and was indeed the greateſt beau, and 
the greateſt favourite of the ladies, at the end of the 
town where he lived. As we take dreſs to be 
the charaQeriſtic or efficient quality of a beau, we 
ſhall, inſtead of giving any character of this young 
gentleman, content ourſelves with deſcribing his 
dreſs only to our readers. He wore, then, a pair 
of white ſtockings on his legs, and pumps on his 
feet: his buckles were a large piece of pinchbeck 


plate, which almoſt covered his whole foot. His 


breeches were of red pluſh, which hardly reached 
his knees ; his waiſtcoat was a white dimity, richly 
embroidered with yellow ſilk, over which he wore a 
blue pluſh coat with metal buttons, a ſmart ſleeve, 
and a cape reaching half way down his back. His 
wig was of a brown colour, covering almoſt half 
his pate, on which was hung, on one fide, a little 
laced hat, but cocked with great ſmartneſs. Such 
was the accompliſhed Smirk, who, at his iſſuing 
forth from the cloſer, was received with open arms 
by the amiable Lætitia. She addreſſed him by the 
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tender name of dear Tommy; and told him ſhe 
had diſmiſſed the odious creature whom her father 
intended for her huſband, and had now. Ang to 
interrupt her happineſs with him. 

HR, reader, thou muſt pardon us if we ſtop a 
while to lament the capriciouſneſs of nature in form- 
ing this charming part of the creation, deſigned. to 
complete the happineſs of man ; with their ſoft in- 
nocence to allay his ferocity, with their ſprightli- 
neſs to ſoothe his cares, and with their conſtant 
friendſhip to relieve all the troubles and diſappoint- 
ments which can happen to him. Seeing then that 
theſe are the bleſſings chiefly ſought after, and gene- 
rally found in every wife, how muſt we lament 
that diſpoſition in theſe lovely creatures, which 
leads them to prefer in their favour thoſe individuals 
of the other ſex, who do not ſeem intended by nature 
as ſo great a maſterpiece. For furely, however 
uſeful they may be in the creation, as we are taught 
that nothing, not even a louſe, 1s made in yain; yet 
theſe beaus, even that moſt ſplendid and honoured 
part, which, in this our iſland, nature loves to diſ- 
tiguiſh in red, are not, as ſome think, the nobleſt 
work of the Creator. For my own part, let any 
man chuſe to himſelf two beaus, let them be cap- 
tains or colonels, as well dreſſed men as ever lived, 
I would venture to oppoſe a ſingle Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, a Shakeſpeare, a Milton, or perhaps ſome few 
others, to both theſe beaus; nay, and I very much 
doubt, whether it had not been better for the world 
in general, that neither of theſe beaus had ever been 
born, than that it ſhould have wanted the benefit 
ariſing to it ſrom the labour of any one of thoſe per- 
ſons. 

IF this be true, how melancholy oY he the con- 
ſideration, that any ſingle beau, eſpecially if he 
have but half a yard of ribbon in his hat, ſhall 
weigh heavier, in the ſcale of female affection, than 
twenty Sir Iſaac Newtons. How mult our 8 

who 
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who. perhaps had wiſely accounted for the reſiſt- 
ance which the chaſte Lætitia had made to the vio- 
lent addreſſes of the raviſhed (or rather raviſhing) 
Wild, from that lady's impregnable virtue, how 
- muſt he bluſh, I ſay, to perceive her quit the 
ſtrictneſs of her carriage, and abandon herſelf to 
thoſe looſe freedoms which ſhe indulged to Smirk. 
Bur, alas! when we diſcover all, as to preſerve the 
fidelity of our hiſtory we muſt, when we relate 
that' every familiarity had paſt between them, and 
that the Faris Lætitia (for we muſt, in this ſingle 
inſtance, imitate Virgil, where he drops the pius and 
the pater, and drop our favourite epithet of chaſte), 
the Farr Lætitia had, I ſay, made Smirk as hapry 
as Wild deſired to be, what muſt then be our read- 
er's confuſion? We will, therefore, draw a cur- 
tain over this ſcene, from that philogyny which is 
in us, and proceed to matters, which, inſtead of diſ- 
honouring the human ſpecies, will greatly raiſe and 
ennoble it, MARY > | l 


Containing as notable inſtances of human greatneſs as are 
to be met with in ancient or modern hiſtory, Con- 


cluding with ſome wholeſome hints to the gay part of 
mankind, 


ILD no ſooner parted from the chaſte Læ- 
| titia, than recollecting that his friend the 
Count was returned to his lodgings in the ſame houſe, 
he reſolved to viſit him: for he was none of thoſe 
half-bred fellows, who are aſhamed to ſee their 
friends when they have plundered and betrayed 
them: from which baſe and pitiful temper, many 
monſtrous cruelties have been tranſacted by men, 
who have ſometimes carried their modeſty ſo far as 
to the murder, or utter ruin of thoſe againſt whom 
their conſciences have ſuggeſted to them, that they 

K 3 have 
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have committed ſome ſmall treſpaſs, either by the 
debauching a friend's wife or daughter, belying or 
betraying the friend himſelf, or ſome other ſuch 
trifling inſtance. In our hero there was nothing not 
truly great: he could, without the leaſt abaſhmenr, 
drink a bottle with the man who knew he had the 
moment before picked his pocket; and, when he 
had ſtript him of every thing he had, never deſired 
to do him any further miſchief ; for he carried good- 
nature to that wonderful and uncommon height, 
that he never did a ſingle injury to man or woman, 
by which he himſelf did not expeCt to reap ſome ad- 
vantage. He would often indeed ſay, that by the 
contrary party men ofren made a bad bargain with 
the devil, and did his work for nothing. 4 

Ou hero found the captive Count, not baſely 
lamenting his fate, nor abandoning himſelf to de- 
ſpair ; but, with due refignation, employing himſelf 
inpreparing ſeveral packs of cards for future exploits, 
The Count, little ſuſpecting that Wild had been 
the ſole contriver of the misfortune which had be- 
fallen him, roſe up, and eagerly embraced him; 
and Wild returned his embrace with equal warmth. 
They were no ſooner ſeated than Wild took an 
occaſion, from ſeeing the cards lying on the table, 
to inveigh againſt gaming, and, with an uſual and 
highly commendable freedom, after firſt exaggerat- 
ing the diftreſt circumſtances in which the Count 
was then involved, imputed all his misfortunes to 
that curſed itch of play, which, he ſaid, he conclud- 
ed had brought his preſent confinement upon him, 
and muſt unavoidably end in his deſtruction, The 
other, with great alacrity, defended his favourite 
amuſement (or rather employment), and having told 
his friend the great ſucceſs he had after his unluckily 
quitting the room, acquainted him with the accident 
which followed, and which the reader, as well as 
Mr. Wild, hath had ſome intimation of before; 
adding, however, one circumſtance not hitherto 
FER 4 mentioned, 


— 
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mentioned, viz. that he had defended his money with 
the utmoſt - bravery, and had dangerouſly wounded 
at leaſt two of the three men that had attacked 
him. This behaviour Wild, who not only knew 
the extreme readineſs with which the booty had been 
delivered, but alſo the conſtant frigidity of the Count's 
courage, highly applauded, and wiſhed he had been 
preſent to aſſiſt him. The Count then proceeded to 
animadvert on the careleſſneſs of the watch, and the 
ſcandal it was to the laws, that honeſt people could 
not walk the ſtreets in ſafety; and, after expatiating 
ſome time on that ſubject, he aſked Mr. Wild if 
he ever ſaw ſo prodigious a run of luck (for ſo he 
choſe to call his winning, though he knew Wild 
was well acquainted with his having loaded dice in 
his pocket); the other anſwered, it was indeed pro- 
digious, and almoſt. ſufficient to juſtify any perſon, 
who did not know him better, in ſuſpecting his fair 
play. No man, I believe, dares call that in queſ- 
tion, replied he. No ſurely, ſays Wild, you are 
well known to be a man of more honour : but pray, 
Sir, continued he, did the raſcals rob you of all ? 
Every ſhilling, cries the other, with an oath; they 
did not leave me a ſingle ttake. | wr 
Writs they were thus diſcourſing, Mr. Snap, 
with a gentleman who followed him, introduced 
Mr. Bagſhot into the company. It ſeems Mr, Bag- 
ſhot, immediately after his ſeparation from Mr, 
Wild, returned to.the gaming-table, where, having 
truſted to fortune that treaſure which he had pro- 
cured by his induſtry, the faithleſs goddeſs committed 
a breach of truſt, and ſent Mr. Bagſhot away with as 
empty pockets as are to be found in any laced coat 
in the kingdom. Now, as that gentleman was walk- 
ing to a certain reputable houſe or ſhed in Covent- 
Garden market, he fortuned to meet with Mr. Snap, 
who had juſt returned from conveying the Count to 
his lodgings, and was then walking to and fro before 
the gaming-houſe door; for you are to know, my 
2 Wd K 4 good 
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good reader, if you have never been a man of vit 
and pleaſure about town, that as the voracious pike 
lieth ſnug under ſome weed before the mouth of any 
of thoſe little ſtreams which diſcharge themſelves into 
a large river, waiting for the ſmall fry which iſſue 
thereout; ſo hourly before the door or mouth of 
theſe gaming-houſes doth Mr. Snap, or ſome other 
entleman of his occupation, attend the iſſuing forth 
of the ſmall fry of young gentlemen, to whom they 
deliver little ſlips of parchment, containing invita- 
tions of the ſaid gentlemen to their houſes, together 
with one Mr. john Doe“, a perſon whoſe company 
is in great requeſt. Mr. Snap, among many others 
of theſe billets, happened to have one directed to Mr, 
Bagſhot, being at the ſuit or ſolicitation of one Mrs, 
Anne Sample, Spinſter, at whoſe houſe the ſaid Bag- 
ſhot had lodged ſeveral months, and whence he had 
inadvertently departed without taking a formal leave, 
on which account Mrs. Arine 1797 en this method 
of ſpeaking with him. 
Mx. SxwAp's houſe being n now very fol of good 
company, he was obliged to introduce Mr. Bagſhot 
into the Count's apartment, it being, as he ſaid, the 
only chamber he had to Jock up in. Mr. Wild na 
ſooner ſaw his friend than he ran eagerly to embrace 
him, and immediately preſented him to the Count, 
who received him with great civility, 


CHAP. XII. 


Further particulars relating to Miſs Tiſhy, which per- 
haps may not greatly ſurpriſe after the former. The 
deſcription of a very fine gentleman. And a dialogue 
between Wild and the Count, in which public virtue 

is juſt hinted at, with, &c. 


| R. Snap had turned the key a very few minutes 
before a ſervant of the family, called Mr. 


This is a ſictitious name which; is put into every writ » for 
vhs * the lawyers beſt Knop. 
Bagſhot 
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Bagſhot out of the room, telling him, there was a 
perſon below, who deſired to ſpeak with him; and 
this was no other than Miſs Lætitia Snap, whoſe 
admirer Mr. Bagſhot had long been, and in whoſe 
tender breaſt his paſſion had raiſed a more ardent 
flame than that of any of his rivals had been able to 
raiſe. Indeed ſhe was ſo extremely fond of this 
youth, that, ſhe, often confeſſed to her female con- 
fidants, if ſhe; could ever have liſtened to the thought 
of living with any one man, Mr. Bagſhot was he. 
Nor was ſhe ſingular in this inclination, many other 
young ladies being her rivals in this lover, who had 
all the great and noble qualifications neceſſary to form 
a true gallant, and which nature is ſeldom ſo extreme- 
ly bountiful as to indulge to any one perſon. We 
will endeavour, however, to deſcribe them all with 
as much exactneſs as poſſible. He was then ſix feet 
high, had; large calves, broad ſhoulders, a ruddy 
complexion, with brown curled hair, a modeſt af- 
ſurance; and clean linen. He had indeed, it muſt 
be confeſſed, ſome. ſmall deficiencies to counterba- 
ones theſe heroic qualities; for he was the ſillieſt 
ellow in the world, could neither write nor read, 
nor had he a ſingle grain or ſpark of honour, honeſ- 
ty, or good- nature, in his whole compoſition. 
As ſoon, as Mr. Bagſhot had quitted the room, the 
Count, taking Wild by the hand, told him he had 
ſomething to communicate to him of very great im- 
portance: I am very well convinced, ſaid he, that 
“ Bagſhot is the perſon who. robbed me. Wild 
ſtarted with great amazement at this-diſcovery, and 
anſwered with a moſt ſerious countenance, “I adviſe 
te you to take care how you caſt any ſuch reflections 
te on a man of Mr. Bagſhot's nice honour; for I 
am certain he will not bear it.“. D- n his honour,“ 
quoth the enraged Count, nor can ] bear being 
* robbed; I will apply to a juſtice of peace.” Wild 
replied with great indignation, © Since you dare en- 
*f tertain ſuch a ſuſpicion againſt my friend, I will 
| « henceforth 


— 
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« henceforth diſclaim all acquaintance with you. 
« Mr, Bagſhot is a man of honour, and my friend, 
cc and conſequently it is impoſſible he ſhould be 
cc guilty of a bad action.“ He added much more 
to the ſame purpoſe, which had not the expected 
weight with the Count; for the latter ſeemed til] 
certain as to the perſon, and reſolute in applying for 
Juſtice, which, he ſaid, he thought he owed to the 
public, as well as to himſelf, Wild then changed 
his countenance into a kind of deriſion, and ſpoke 
as follows: * Suppoſe it ſhould be poſſible that Mr. 
c Bagſhot had, in a frolic (for I will call it no 
ce other), taken this method of borrowing your mo- 
« ney, what will you get by proſecuting him? Not 
ec your money again; for you hear he was ſtript at 
ce the gaming-table;” (of which Bagſhor had, during 
their ſhort confabulation, informed them) * you will 
<« get then an opportunity of being ſtill more out of 
« pocket by the proſecution, Another advantage 
ec you may promiſe yourſelf, is the being blown up 
tc at every gaming-houſe in town, for that J will aſ- 
tc ſure you of; and then much good may it do you, 
ce to ſit down with the ſatisfaction of having diſ- 
«charged what it ſeems you owe the public. I am 
« aſhamed of my own diſcernment, when I miſtook 
« you for a great man. Would it not be better for 
« you to receive part (perhaps all) of your money 
« again by a wiſe concealment ; for however“ ſeedy 
e Mr, Bagſhot may be now, if he hath really played 
cc this frolic with you, you may believe he will play 
« jt with others, and when he is in caſh, you may 
« depend on a reſtoration ; the law will be always in 
« your power, and that is the laſt remedy which a 
ce brave or a wiſe man would reſort to. Leave the 
cc affair therefore to me; I will examine Bagſhot, 
ce and if I find he hath played you this trick, I will 


n 


« engage 
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&« engage my own honovwr, you ſhall in the end be no 
« Jofer,” The Count anſwered : „“ If I was ſure 
« to be no loſer, Mr. Wild, 1 apprehend you have a 
te better opinion of my underſtanding than to ima- 
ce gine I would proſecute a gentleman for the ſake of 
ce the public. Theſe are fooliſh words of courſe, 
« which we learn a ridiculous habit of ſpeaking, and 
ce will often break from us without any deſign or 
ce meaning. I aſſure you, all I deſire is a reimburſe- 
« ment, and if I can by your means obtain that, 
ce the public may——” concluding with, a,;phraſe 
too coarſe to be inſerted in a hiſtory of this kind. 

THaxy were now informed that dinner was ready, 
and the company aſſembled below ſtairs, whither 
the reader may, if he pleaſe, attend theſe gentle- 
Men. . TSS 0255-1 NT 

THarxe ſat down at the table Mr, Snap, and the 
two Miſs Snaps, his daughters, Mr, Wild the elder, 
Mr. Wild the younger, the Count, Mr. Bagſhot, 
and a grave gentleman, who had formerly had the 
honour of carrying arms in a regiment of foot, and 
who was now engaged in the office (perhaps a more 
profitable one) of aſſiſting or following Mr. Snap in 
the execution of the laws of his country. | 

NoTr1xG very remarkable paſſed at dinner. The 
converſation (as is uſual in polite company) rolled 
chiefly on what they were then eating, and what they 
bad lately eaten. In this the military gentleman, who 
had ſerved in Ireland, gave them a very particular 
account of a new manner of roaſting potatoes, and 
others gave an account of other diſhes. In ſhort, 
an indifferent by-ftander would have concluded from 
their diſcourſe, that they had all come into this world 
for no other purpoſe than to fill their bellies; - and 
indeed, if this was not the chief, it is probable it was 
the moſt innocent deſign nature had in their forma- 
tion. 2 | 9778 | | 

As ſoon as the diſb was removed, and the ladies 
retired, the Count propoſed a game at hazard, which 

| . | | was 


- 
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was immediately aſſented to by the whole company, 
and the dice being immediately brought in, the Count 
took up the box, and demanded who would ſet him : 
to which no one made any anſwer, imagining per- 
haps the Count's pockets to be more empty than 
they were; for, in reality, that gentleman (not- 
withſtanding what he had heartily ſwore to Mr. Wild) 
had, fince his arrival at Mr. Snap's, conveyed a 
piece of plate to pawn, by which means he had fur- 
niſhed himſelf with ten guineas. The Count, there- 
fore, prreviving this backwardneſs in his friends, 
and probably ſomewhat gueſſing at the cauſe of it, 
took the ſaid guineas out of his pocket, and threw 
them on the table ; when lo ! (ſuch is the force of 
example) all the reſt. began to produce their funds, 
and immediately, a conſiderable ſum glittering in 
their eyes, the game began, | 


CHAP. XI. 


A chapter of which we are extremely vain ; and which 
indeed we look on as our Chef d' Oeuvre, containing a 
wonderful ſtory concerning the devil, and as nice a ſcene 
of honour as ever happened. 


XV reader, I believe, even if he be a gameſter, 
would not thank me for an exact relation of 
every man's ſucceſs; let it ſuffice then that they 
played till the whole money vaniſhed from the table. 
Whether the devil himſelf carried it away, as ſome 
ſuſpected, I will not determine; but very ſurpriſing 
it was, that every perſon proteſted he had loſt, 
nor could any one gueſs who, unleſs tbe devil, had 
ren 7055 59 0 
Bur though very probable it is, that this arch 
fiend had ſome ſhare in the booty, it is likely he had 
not all; Mr. Bagſhot being imagined to be a 
conſiderable winner, notwithſtanding his aſſertions 
to the contrary ; for he was ſeen by ſeveral to con- 
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vey. money often into his pocket; and what is ſtil} 
a little ſtronger preſumption is, that the grave gentle- 


man, whom we have mentioned to have ſerved his 


country in two honourable capacities, not being wil- 
ling to truſt alone to the evidence of his eyes, had 
frequently dived. into the ſaid Bagſhot's pocket, 


whence (as he tells us in the apology for his life af- 


terwards publiſhed *), though he might extract a few 
pieces, he was very ſenſible he had left many behind. 
Tux gentleman had long indulged his curiofity 
in this way before Mr. Bagſhot, in the heat of gam- 
ing, had perceived him: but as Bagſhot was now 
leaving off play, he diſcovered this ingenious feat 
of dexterity; upon which, leaping up from his 
chair in a violent paſſion, he cried out, *I thought 
it I had been among gentlemen, and men of honour, 
te but, d——n me, I find we have a pickpocket in 
« company.” The ſcandalous ſound of this word 
extremely alarmed the whole board, nor did they 


all ſhew leſs ſurpriſe than the Con——# (whoſe 


not fitting of late is much lamented) would expreſs 
at hearing there was an Atheiſt in the room; but 
it more particularly affected the gentleman at whom 
it was levelled, though it was not addreſſed to him. 
He likewiſe ſtarted from his chair, and, with a fierce 
countenance and accent, ſaid, Do you mean me? 
** D—n your eyes, you are a raſcal and a ſcoundrel.” 
Thoſe words would have been immediately ſucceed- 


ed by blows, had not the company interpoſed, and 


with ſtrong arm withheld the two antagoniſts from 
each other, It was however a long time before they 
could be prevailed on to fit down; which being at 
laſt happily brought about, Mr. Wild the elder, 


Nor in a book by itſelf, in imitation of ſome other ſuch per- 
ſons, but in the ordinary's account, &c. where all the apologies 
for the lives of rogues and whores, which have been publiſhed 
within theſe twenty years, ſhould have been inſerted, 


who 
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who way a well-diſpoſed old man, adviſed them to 
ſhake hands and be friends z but the gentleman, who 
had received the firſt affront, abſolurely refuſed it, 
and ſwore, He would bave the villain's blood. Mr, 
Snap highly applauded the reſolution, and affirmed 
that the affront was by no means to be put up by 
any who bore the name of a gentleman, and that 
unleſs his friend reſented it properly, he would never 
execute another warrant in his company; that he 
had always looked upon him as a man of honovr, 
and doubred not but he would prove himſelf fo; 
and that if it was his own caſe, nothing ſhould per- 
ſuade him to put up ſuch an affront without proper 
ſatisfaction. The Count likewiſe ſpoke on the ſame 
ſide, and the parties themſelves muttered ſeveral 
ſhort ſentences, purporting their intentions. At laſt 
Mr. Wild, our hero, riſing ſlowly from his ſeat, and 
having fixed the attention of all preſent, began as 
follows: © I have heard with infinite pleaſure every 
« thing which the two gentlemen who ſpoke laſt 
© have ſaid with relation to honour, nor can any 
man poſſibly entertain a higher and nobler ſenſe 
* of that word, nor a greater eſteem of its ineſti- 
© mable value than myſelf. If we have no name 
© to expreſs it by in our Cant Dictionary, it were 
& well to be wiſhed we had. It is indeed the eſſen- 
ce tial quality of a gentleman, and which no man 
c who ever was in the field, or on the road 
ec (as others Expreſs it), can poſſibly be without. 
« But alas! Gentlemen, what pity is it, that a 
&« Word of ſuch ſovereign uſe and virtue ſhould 
te have fo uncertain and various an application that 
© ſcarce two people mean the ſame thing by it? 
ce Do not ſome by honour mean good-nature and 
ee humanity, which weak minds call virtues ? How 
& then! Muſt we deny it to the great, the brave, 
& the noble; to the ſackers of towns, the plunderers 


of provinces, and the conquerors of kingdoms ? 


« Were not theſe men of honour? and yet they 
| te ſcorned 


3 4 
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« ſcorned thoſe pitiful qualities I have mentioned. 
« Again, ſome few (or I am. miſtaken) include the 
tc idea of honeſty in their honour. - And ſhall we 
tei then ſay, that no man who withholds from an- 
et other what law, or juſtice perhaps, calls his own, 
« or who greatly and boldly deprives him of ſuch 
« property, is a man of honour? Heaven forbid I 
_ & ſhould fay ſo. in this, or, indeed, in any other 
« good company. Is honour truth? No, it is not 
ce in the lie's going from us, but in its coming to 
« us our honour is injured. Doth it then conſiſt 
te in what the vulgar call cardinal virtues? It would 
« be an affront to your underſtandings to ſuppoſe 
tc jt, ſince we ſee every day ſo many men of honour 
« without any. In what then doth the word honour 
et conſiſt? Why in itſelf alone. A man of honour 
« jg he that is called a man of honour; and while 
« he is ſo called, he ſo remains, and no longer. 
« Think not any thing a man commits can forfeit 
ce his honour. Look abroad into the world, the 
tc ParG while he flouriſhes is a man of honour ; 
« when in gaol, at the bar, or the tree, he is ſo no 
ec longer. And why is this diſtinction? Not from 
cc his actions; for thoſe are often as well known in 
te his flouriſhing eſtate, as they are afterwards; but 
© becauſe men, I mean thoſe of his own party, or 
te gang, call him a man of honour. in the former, 
ce and ceaſe to call him ſo in the latter condition. 
te Let us ſee then; how hath Mr. Bagſhot injured 
te the gentleman's honour ? Why, he hath called 
ce him a pickpocket; and that, probably, by a 
te ſevere conſtruction, and a long round-about way 
te of reaſoning, may ſeem a little to derogate from 
te his honour, if conſidered in a very nice ſenſe, 
ce Admitting it, therefore, for argument's ſake, to 
ce be ſome {mall imputation on his honour, let Mr. 
«© Bagſhot give him ſatisfaction; let him doubly 
« and triply repair this oblique injury by directly 
« aſſerting, that he believes he is a man of — 
The 
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The gentleman anſwered; he was content to refer it 
to Mr. Wild, and whatever ſatisfaction he thought 

ſufficient, he would accept. Let him give me im 
money again firſt, ſaid Bagſhot, and then I will call 
him a man of honour with all my heart. The gen- 
tleman then proteſted he had not any, which Sna 
ſeconded, declaring he had his eyes on him all the 
while ; but Bagſhot remained ſtill unſatisfied, till 
Wild, rapping out a hearty oath, ſwore he had not 
taken a ſingle farthing, adding, that whoever aſſert- 
ed the contrary gave him the lie, and he would re- 
ſent it. And now, ſuch was the aſcendency of this 
Great Man, that Bagſhot immediately acquieſced, 
and performed the ceremonies required: and thus, 
by the exquiſite addreſs of our hero, this quarrel, 
which had ſo fatal an aſpect, and which, between two 
perſons ſo extremely jealous of their honour, would 
moſt certainly have produced very dreadful conſe- 

uences, was happily concluded. 

M. Wild was indeed a little intereſted in this 
affair, as he himſelf had ſet the gentleman to work, 
and had received the greateſt part of the booty: 
and as to Mr, Snap's depoſition 1n his favour, it was 
the uſual height to which the ardour of that worthy 
perſon's friendſhip too frequently hurried him. It 
was his conſtant maxim, That he was a pitiful fel- 
low who would ſtick at a little“ Rapping for his 
friend, bes 


CHAP, XIV. 


In which the hiſtory of GREATNESS is continued. 


gaming over, from reaſons before hinted, 


| Me. TERS being thus reconciled, and the 
the company proceeded to drink about with the ut- 


_ *® Rapping is a cant term for perjury, 


; moſt 
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moſt cheerfulneſs and friendſhip ; drinking healths, 
ſhaking hands, and profeſſing the moſt perfect 
affection for each other. All which were not in the 
leaſt interrupted by ſome deſigns which they then 
agitated in their minds, and which they intended 
to execute as ſoon as the liquor had prevailed over 
ſome of their underſtandings. Bagſhot and the gen- 
tleman intending to rob each other; Mr. Snap and 
Mr. Wild the elder, meditating what other creditors 
they could find out, to charge the gentleman then in 
cuſtody with: the Count hoping to renew the play, 
and Wild our hero laying a deſign to put Bagſhot 
out of the way, or, as the vulgar expreſs it, to hang 
him with the firſt opportunity. But none of theſe 
great deſigns could at preſent be put in execution, 
for Mr. Snap being ſoon after ſummoned abroad on 
buſineſs of great moment, which required likewiſe 
the aſſiſtance of Mr. Wild the elder, and his other 
friend, and as he did not care to truſt to the nimble- 
neſs of the Count's heels, of which he had already 
had ſome experience, he declared he muſt Jock up for 
that evening. Here, reader, if thou pleaſeſt, as we 
are in no- great haſte, we will ſtop and make a ſimile. 
As when their lap is finiſhed, the cautious huntſman 
to their kennel gathers the nimble-footed hounds ; 
they with lank ears and tails ſlouch ſullenly on, whilft 
he with his whippers-in follows. cloſe to their heels, 
regardleſs of their dogged humour, till having ſeen 
them ſafe; within the door, he turns the key, and 
then retires. to whatever buſineſs or pleaſure calls 
him thence; ſo, with lowring countenance, and re- 
luctant ſteps, mounted the Count and Bagſhot to 
their chamber, or rather kennel, whither they were 
attended by Snap, and thoſe Who followed him, and 
where Snap having ſeen them depoſited, very con- 
tentedly locked the door and departed. And now, 
reader, we will, in imitation of the truly laudable 
cuſtom of the world, leave theſe our good friends 
to deliver themſelves as Ls can, and purſue the 
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thriving fortunes of Wild our hero, who with that 
great averſion to ſatisfaction and content, which is 
inſeparably incident to great minds, began to enlarge 
his views with his proſperity : for this reſtleſs ami- 
able diſpoſition, this noble avidity which increaſes 
with feeding, 1s the firſt principle or conſtituent 
quality of theſe our great men; to whom, in their 
-paſſzge on to greatneſs, it happens as to a traveller 
over the Alps, or, if this be a toofar- fetched fimile, 
to one who travels weſtward over the hills near Bath, 
where the ſimile was indecd made. He fees not the 
end of his journey at once; but paſſing on from 
ſcheme to ſcheme, and from hill to hill, with noble 
conſtancy, reſolving ſtill to attain the ſummit on 
which he hath fixed his eye, however dirty the 
roads may be through which he ſtruggles, he at 
length arrives at—— ſome vile inn, where he finds 
no kind of entertainment nor conveniency for re- 
poſe. I fancy, reader, if thou haſt ever travelled 
in theſe roads, one part of my ſimile is ſufficiently 
apparent (and indeed, in all theſe illuſtrations, one 
fide is generally much more apparent than the 
other), but, believe me, if the other doth not ſo evi- 
dently appear to thy ſatisfaction, it is from no other 
reaſon, than becauſe thou art unacquainted with 
theſe Great Men, and haſt not had ſufficient in- 
ſtruction, leiſure, or opportunity, to conſider what 
happens to thofe who purſue what is generally un- 
derſtood by Grzarness: for ſurely; if thou hadſt 
animadverted not only on the-many perils ro which 
Great Men are daily liable while they are in their 
progreſs, but hadit diſcerned, as it were through a 
microſcope” (for it is inviſible to the naked eye), 
that diminutive ſpeck of happineſs which they attain 
even in the conſummation of their wiſhes, thou 
wouldſt lament with me the unhappy fate of theſe 
Great Men, on whom nature hath ſet fo ſuperior a 
mark, that the reſt of mankind. are born for their uſe 
and emolument only, and be apt to cry out, It is 
Yi | > 4 cc pity 
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re pity that THosz, for whoſe pleaſure and profit 
« mankind are to labour and ſweat; to be hacked 
c and hewed, to be pillaged, plundered, and every 
© way deſtroyed, ſhould reap ſo LIT TEE advantage 
te from all the miſeries they occaſion to others.“ 
For, my part, I own myſelf of that humble kind 
of mortals, who conſider themſelves born for the 
behoof of ſome great man or other, and could I be- 
hold his happineſs carved out of the labour and ruin 
of a thouſand ſuch repriles as. myſelf, I might with 
ſatisfaction exclaim, Sic, fic juvat: but when I bes 
hold one Great Man ſtarving wich hunger, and 
freezing with cold, in the midſt of fifty thouſand, 
who are ſuffering the ſame evils for his diverſion; 
when I ſee another, whoſe own mind is a more 
abject ſlave to his own greatneſs, and is more tor- 
tured and racked by it than thoſe of all his vaſſals: 
laſtly, when J conſider whole nations rooted out 
only to bring tears into the eyes of a Great Man, 
not indeed becauſe he hath extirpated ſo many, but 
becauſe he had no more nations to extirpate, then 
truly I am almoſt inclined to wiſh that nature had 
ſpared us this her MaAsrERPIECE, and that no 
GREAT Man had ever been born into the world. 

Bur to proceed with our hiſtory, which will, we 
hope, produce much better leſſons, and more in- 
ſtructive than any we can preach: Wild was no 
ſooner retired to a night-cellar, than he began to 
reflect on the ſweets he had that day enjoyed from 
the labours of others, viz. Firſt, from Mr. Bag- 
ſhot, who had for his uſe robbed the Count ; and, 
Secondly, from the gentleman, who for_rhe ſame 
good purpoſe had picked the pocket of Bagſhot. 
He then proceeded to reaſon thus with Himſelf : 
Te art of policy is the art of multiplication; the 
ce degrees of greatneſs being conſtituted by thoſe 
© two little words More and Leſs. Mankind are firſt 
% properly to be conſidered under two grand di- 
de viſions, thoſe that as 6 own hands, and 2 

2 © Wha 
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who employ the hands of others. The former 
are the baſe and rabble; the latter, the genteel 
part of the creation. The mercantile part of the 
world, therefore, wiſely uſe the term employing 
hands, and juſtly prefer each other, as they em- 
ploy more or fewer; for thus one merchant ſays 
he is greater than another, becauſe he employs 
more hands, And now indeed the merchant 
ſhould ſcem to challenge ſome character of great- 
neſs, did we not neceſſarily come to a ſecond di- 
viſion, viz. Of thole who employ hands for the 
uſe of the community in which they live, and of 
thoſe who employ hands merely for their own uſe, 
without any regard to the benefit of ſociety, Of 
the former ſort are the yeoman, the manufacturer, 
the merchant, and perhaps the gentleman. The 


* firſt of theſe. being to manure and cultivate his 


native ſoil, and to employ hands to produce the 


fruits of the earth. The ſecond being to improve 


them by employing hands likewiſe, and to pro- 
duces from them thoſe uſeful commodities, which 
ſerve as well for the conveniencies as neceſſaries 
of life. The third is to employ hands for the 
exportation of the redundance of our own commo- 
dities, and to exchange them with the redundances 


of foreign nations, that thus every ſoil and every 


climate may enjoy the fruits of the whole earth. 


The gentleman is, by employing hands likewiſe, 


to embelliſn his country with the improvement 
of arts and ſciences, with the making and exe- 
cuting good and wholeſome laws for the preſerva- 


tion of property, and the diſtribution of juſtice, 


and in ſeveral other manners to be uſeful to ſo- 
ciety. Now we come to the ſecond part of this 
diviſion, viz. Of thoſe who employ hands for their 
own uſe only: and this is that noble and great part, 
who are generally diſtinguiſhed into Conquerors, 
Woo Princes, 3 and Prigs“. Now * 


* * Thieves. 


ce theſe 
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*. theſe differ from each other in greatneſs only, as 
they employ more or fewer hands. And Alex- 
ander the Great was only greater than a captain 
« of one of the Tartarian or Arabian hords, as he 
© was at the head of a larger number. In what then 
is a ſingle Prig inferior to any other great Man, 
« but becauſe he employs his own hands only; for 
& he is not on that account to be levelled with the 
e baſe and vulgar, becauſe. he employs his hands 
ce for his own uſe only. Now, ſuppoſe a Prig had 
as many tools as any prime miniſter ever had, 
would he not be as great as any prime miniſter 
© whatſoever ? Undoubtedly he would. What then 
have I to do in the purſuit of greatneſs, but to 
te procure a gang, and to make the uſe of this gang 
ce center in myſeif. This gang ſhall rob for me 
only, receiving very moderate rewards for their 
actions; out of this gang I will prefer to my 
e favour the boldeſt and moſt iniquitous (as the 
« vulgar expreſs it); the reſt I will, from time 
to time, as I ſee occaſion, tranſport and hang at 
« my pleaſure; and thus (which I take to be the 
ce higheſt excellence of a Prig) convert thoſe laws 
« which are made for the benefit and protection of 
« ſociety, to my ſingle uſe.” 

Havixo thus preconceived his ſcheme, he ſaw. 
nothing wanting to put it in immediate execution, 
but that which is indeed the beginning as well as 
the end of all human devices: I mean money. Of 
which commodity he was poſſeſſed of no more than. 
lixty-five guineas, being all that remained from the 
double benefits he had made of Bagſhot, and which 
did not ſeem ſufficient to furniſh his houſe, and every 
other convenience neceſſary for ſo grand an under- 
taking, He reſolved therefore to go immediately 
to the gaming-houſe, which was then fitting, not ſo 
much with an intention of truſting to fortune, as to 
play the ſurer card of attacking the winner in his 
way home, On his arrival, however, he thought 

| 1 he 
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he might as well try his ſucceſs at the dice, and re- 
| ſerve the other reſource as his laſt expedient, He 
accordingly ſat dawn to play; and, as fortune, na 
more than others of her ſex, is „rund to diſtribute 
her favours with ſtri&t regard to great mental en- 
dowments, ſo our hero loſt every farthing in his 
ket. This loſs however he bore with great con- 
ſtancy of mind, and with as great compoſure of 
aſpect. To ſay truth, he conſidered the money as 
only lent for a ſhort time, or rather indeed as depo- 
ſited with a banker. He then reſolved to have im- 
mediate recourſe to his ſurer ſtratagem; and caſting 
his eyes round the room, he ſoon perceived a gen- 
tleman ſitting in a diſconſolate poſture, who ſeemed 
a proper inſtrument or tool for his purpoſe, In 
ſhort (to be as conciſe as poſſible in theſe leaſt ſhin- 
ing parts of our hiſtory), Wild accoſted this man, 
ſounded him, found him fit to execute, propoſed 
the matter, received a ready aſſent, and having fixed 
on the perſon who ſeemed that evening the greateſt 
favourite of fortune, they poſted themſelves in the 
moſt proper place to ſurpriſe the enemy as he was 
retiring to his quarters, where he was ſoon attacked, 
ſubdued, and plundered; but indeed of no con- 
| ſiderable booty; for it ſeems this gentleman played 
on a common ſtock, and had depoſited his winnings 
at the ſcene of action ; nor had he any more than 
two ſhillings in his pocket when he was attacked. 
Tuts was fo cruel a diſappointment to Wild, and 
ſo ſenſibly affects us, as no doubt it will the reader; 
that, as it muſt diſqualify us both from proceeding 
any farther at preſent, we will now take a little 
ö breath; and therefore we ſhall here cloſe this book, 
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CHAP. I. 
Charafters of filly people, with the proper uſes for which 


ſuch are deſigned. 

NE reaſon why we choſe to end our firſt book, 

as we did, with the laſt chapter, was, that we 

are now obliged to produce two characters 

of a ſtamp entirely different from what we have 

hitherto dealt in. Theſe perſons are of that pitiful 

order of mortals, who are in contempt called Good- 

natured ; being indeed ſent into the world by nature, 

with the ſame deſign with which men put little fiſh 

into a pike-pond, in order to be devoured by that 
voracious water- hero. 
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Bur to proceed with our hiſtory, Wild having 
ſhared the booty in much the ſame manner as vefore, 
i. e. taken three-fourths of it, amounting to eighteen- 
pence, was now retiring to reſt, in no very happy 
mood, when by an accident he met a young fellow 
who had formerly been his companion, and indeed 
intimate friend, at ſchool. It hath been thought 
that friendſhip is uſually nurſed by ſimilitude of 
manners; but the contrary had been the caſe be- 
tween theſe lads: for whereas Wild was rapacious 
and intrepid, the other had always more regard for 
his ſkin than his money ; Wild therefore had very 
generouſly compaſſionated this defect in his ſchool- 
fellow, and had brought him off from many ſcrapes, 
into moſt of which he had firſt drawn him, by tak- 
ing the fault and whipping to himſelf. He had Al- 
ways indeed been well paid on ſuch occaſions ; but 
there are a fort of people, who, together with the 
beſt of the bargain, will be ſure to have the obli- 
gation too on their ſide; ſo it had happened here: 
for this poor lad conſidered himſelf in the higheſt 
degree obliged to Mr. Wild, and had contracted a 
very great eſteem and friendſhip for him ; the traces 
of which, an abſence of many years had not in the 
leaſt effaced in his mind. He no ſooner knew 
Wild therefore, than he accofted him in the moſt 
friendly manner, and invited him home with him 
to breakfaſt (it being now near nine in the morn- 
ing), which invitation our hero with no great dit- 
ficulty conſented to. This young man, who was 
about Wild's age, had ſome time before ſet up in 
the trade of a jeweller, in the materials or ſtock for 
which; he had laid out the greateſt part of a little 
fortune, and had married a very agreeable woman 
for love, by whom he then had two children, As 
dur reader is to be more acquainted with this perſon, 
jt may not be improper to open fomewhat of his 
character, eſpecially as it will ſerve as a kind of 
foil-to the noble and great diſpoſition of our 2 
| an 
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and as the one ſeems ſent into this world as a proper 
object on which the talents of the other were to be 
diſplayed with a proper and juſt ſucceſs. | 
Ma. Thomas Heartfree then (for that was his 
name) was of an honeſt and open diſpoſition, He 
was of that ſort of men, whom experience only, 
and not their own natures, muſt inform, that there 
are ſuch things as deceit and hypocriſy in the world 
and who, conſequently, are not at five and twent 
as difficult to be impoſed upon as the oldeſt and 
moſt ſubtle. . He was poſſeſſed of ſeveral great 
weakneſſes of mind; being good-natured, friendly, 
and generous to a great exceſs, He had indeed too 
little regard to common juſtice, for he had forgiven 
ſome debts to his acquaintance, only becauſe they 
could not pay him; and had entruſted a bankrupt 
on hisſetting up aſecond time, from having been con- 
vinced, that he had dealt in his bankruptcy with a 
fair and honeſt heart, and that he had broke through 
misfortune only, and not from neglect or impoſture. 
He was withal ſo filly a fellow, that he never took 
the leaſt advantage of the ignorance of his cuſtomers, 
and contented himſelf with very moderate gains on 
his goods; which he was the better enabled to do, 
notwithſtanding his generoſity, becauſe his life was 
extremely temperate, his expences being ſolely con- 
fined to the cheerful entertainment of his friends at 
home, and now and then a moderate glaſs of wine, 
in which he indulged himſelf in the company of 
his wife, who; with an agreeable perſon, was a 
mean-ſpirited;, poor, domeſtic, low-bred animal, 
who confined herſelf moſtly to the care of her family, 
placed her happineſs in her huſband and her chil- 
dren ; followed no expenſive faſhions or diverſions, 
and indeed rarely went abroad, unleſs to return the 
vilits of à few plain neighbours, and twice a year 
afforded herſelf, in company with her huſband, the 
diverſion of a play, where ſhe never ſat in a higher 
place than the pit, L 
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To this filly woman did this filly fellow introduce 
the GREAT WII bp, informing her at the ſame time 
of their ſchool-acquaintance, and the many obli- 
gations he had received from him. This ſimple 
woman no ſooner heard her huſband had been obliged 
to her gueſt, than her eyes ſparkled on him with a 
benevolence, which is an emanation from the heart, 
and of which great and noble minds, whoſe hearts 
never ſwell but with an injury, can have no very 
adequate idea; it is therefore no wonder that our 
hero ſhould miſconſi rue, as he did, the poor, inno- 
cent, and ſimple affection of Mrs. Heartfree to- 
wards her huſband's friend, for that great and ge- 
nerous paſſion, which fires the eyes of a modern 
heroine, when the colonel is ſo kind as to indulge 
his city creditor with partaking of his table to-day, 
and of his bed to-marrow, Wild therefore inſtantly 
returned the compliment, as he underſtood it, with 
his eyes, and preſently after beſtowed many enco- 
miums on her beauty, with which perhaps ſhe, who 
was a woman, though a good one, and miſappre- 
hended the deſign, was not diſpleaſed any more than 
the huſband. "iy 
Wär breakfaſt was ended, and the wife retired 
to her houſehoJd affairs, Wild, who had a quick diſ- 
cernment into the weakneſſes of men, and who, be- 
fides the knowledge of his good (or fooliſh) diſpoſi- 
tion when a boy, had now diſcovered ſeveral ſparks 
of goodnels, friendihip, and generoſity in his friend, 
began to diſcourſe over the accidents which had hap- 
pened in their childhood, and took frequent occa- 
ſions of reminding him of thoſe favours which we have 
before mentioned his having conferred on him; he 
then proceeded to the moſt vehement profeſſions of 
friendſhip, and to the moſt ardent expreſſions of joy in 
this renewal of their acquaintance. He at laſt told 
him with great ſeeming pleaſure, that he believed he 
had an opportunity. of ſerving him by the recom- 
mendation of a gentleman to his cuſtom, who o 
WL | - | then 
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then on the brink of marriage, and, if he be not al- 
ready engaged, I will,” fays he, © endeavour to 
« prevail on him to furniſh his lady with jewels at 
te your ſhop.” 5 | ; 

HEARTFREE was not backward in thanks to our 

hero, and, after many earneſt ſolicitations to din- 
ner, which were refuſed, they parted for the firſt 
time, . 
Bur here, as it occurs to our memory, that our 
readers may be ſurpriſed (an accident which ſome- 
times happens in hiſtories of this kind) how Mr. 
Wild the elder, in his preſent capacity, ſhould have 
been able to maintain his ſon at a reputable ſchool, 
as this appears to have been, it may be neceſſary 
to inform him, that Mr. Wild himſelf was then a 
tradeſman in good buſineſs; but, by misfortunes 
in the world, to wit, extravagance and gaming, he 
had reduced himſelf to that honourable occupation 
which we have formerly mentioned. 

Havinc cleared up this doubt, we will now pur- 
ſue our hero, who forthwith repaired to the Count, 
and having firſt ſettled preliminary articles concern- 
ing diſtributions, he acquainted him with the ſcheme 
which he had formed againſt Heartfree ; .and after 
conſulting proper methods to put it in execution, 
they began to concert meaſures for the enlargement 
of the Count; on which the firſt, and indeed only 
point to be conſidered, was to raiſe money, not to 
pay his debts, for that would have required an im- 
menſe ſum, and was contrary to his inclination or 
intention, but to procure him bail; for as to his 
eſcape, Mr. Snap had taken ſuch precautions that 
it appeared abſolutely impoſſible, 
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CHAP. II. 
Great examples of GuzaTiiss in Wild, ſewn as wel! 
by bis behaviour to Bagſhot, as in a ſcheme laid, firſt, 
to impoſe on Heartfree by means of the Count, and 
then to cheat the Count of the booty. 


I LD undertook, therefore, to extract ſome 
| money from Bagſhot, who, notwithſtanding 
the depredations made on him, had -carried off a 
pretty conſiderable booty from their engagement at 
dice the preceding day. He found Mr. Bagſhot 
in expectation of liis bail, and, with a countenance 
full of concern, which he could at any time, with 
wonderful art, put on, told him, that all was diſ- 
covered ; that the Count knew him, and intended 
to proſecate him for the robbery, had not I exerted 
(ſaid he) my utmoſt intereſt, and with great difficul- 
ty prevailed on him in caſe you refund the money 
4 Refund the money! cry'd Bagſhot, that is in your 
 < power: for you know what an inconſiderable part 
© Of it fell to my ſhare. How! replied Wild, is 
© this your gratitude to me for ſaving your life? 
« For your own conſcience muſt convince you of 
< your guilt, and with how much certainty the gen- 
ce tleman can give evidence againſt you. Mar 
<< come up, quoth Bagſhot, I believe my life alone 
ec will not be in danger. I know thoſe who are as 
« guilty as myſelf. Do you tell me of conſcience ? 
« D Yes, ſirrah ! anſwered our hero, taking him 
it by the collar, and ſince you dare threaten me, I 
© will ſhew you the difference between committing 
« a robbery, and conniving at it,- which is all I 
« can charge myſelf with. 1 own indeed I ſuſpected 
cc when you ſhewed me a ſum of money, that you 
* had not come honeſtly by it. How, ſays Bagſhot, 
« frightened out of one half of his wits, and amazed 
es out of the other, can you deny ?—Yes, you raſ- 
28 | “e cal, 
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ce cal, anſwered Wild, I do deny every thing, and 


« do you find a witneſs to prove it; and, to ſhew 
te you how little apprehenſions I have of your power 
c to hurt me, I will have you apprehended this 
« moment.” At which words he offered to break 
from him; but Bagſhot laid hold of his ſkirts, and, 
with an altered tone and manner, begged him not 
to be ſo impatient. Refund then, ſirrah, cries Wild, 
« and perhaps I may take pity on you.” © What 
te muſt I refund?“ anſwered Bagſnot. © Every far- 
te thing in your pocket,” replied Wild; © then I may 
« have ſome compaſſion on you, and not only ſave 
te your life, but, out of an exceſs of generoſity, may 
« return you ſomething.” At which words Bag- 
ſhot ſeeming to heſitate, Wild pretended to make to 
the door, and rapt out an oath of vengeance with 
ſo violent an emphaſis, that his friend no longer 
preſumed to balance, but ſuffered Wild to ſearch his 
pockets, and draw forth all he found, to the amount 
of twenty-one guineas and a half, which laſt piece 
our generous hero returned him again; telling him, 
he might now ſleep ſecure, but adviſed him for the 
future never to threaten his friends, 3 
Tavs did our hero execute the greateſt exploits 
with the utmoſt eaſe imaginable, by means of thoſe 
tranſcendent qualities which nature had indulged 
him with, viz. a bold heart, a thundering voice, 
and a ſteady countenance. - | 
WiLD now returned to the Count, and informed 
him that he had got ten guineas of Bagſhot; for, 
with great and commendable prudence, he ſunk the 
other eleven into his own pocket; and told him, 
with that money he would procure him bail, which 
he after prevailed on his father, and another D 
man of the ſame occupation, to become, for two 
guineas each; ſo that he made lawful prize of ſix 
more, making Bagſhot debtor for the whole ten; 
for ſuch were his great abilities, and ſo vaſt the 
compaſs of his underſtanding, that he never made 


* 
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any bargain without overreaching (or, in the vu]- 
gar phraſe, cheating) the perſon with whom he 
dealt. | | | 

Taz Count being, by theſe means, enlarged, the 
firſt thing they did, in order to procure credit from 
tradeſmen, was the taking a handſome houſe ready 
furniſhed in one of the 'new ſtreets; in which, as 
ſoon as the Count was ſettled, they proceeded to 
furniſh: him with ſervants and equipage, and all the 
inſignia of a large eſtate proper to impoſe on poor 
Heartfree. Theſe being all obtained, Wild made a 
ſecond viſit to his friend, and, with much joy in his 
countenance, acquainted him that he had ſucceeded 
in his endeavours, and that the gentleman had pro- 
miſed to deal with him for the jewels which he in- 
rended to preſent his bride, and which were deſign- 
ed to be very ſplendid and coſtly ; he therefore ap- 
pointed him to go to the Count the next morning, 
and carry with him a fer of the richeſt and moſt 
beautiful jewels he had, giving him at the ſame time 
ſome hints of the Count's ignorance of that commo- 
dity, and that he might extort what price of him he 
pleaſed ; but Heartfree told him, not without ſome 
diſdain, that he ſcorned to take any ſuch advantage; 
and, after expreſſing much gratitude to his friend for 
his recommendation, he promiſed to carry the jewels 
at the hour, and to the place appointed. 

I am ſenſible that the reader, if he hath but th 
leaſt notion of greatneſs, muſt have ſuch a contempt 
for the extreme folly of this fellow, that he will be 


very little concerned at any misfortunes which may 


befal him in the ſequel.; for, to have no ſuſpicion, 
that an old ſchool-fellow, with whom he had, in 
his tendereſt years, contracted a friendſhip, and who, 
on the accidental renewing of their acquaintance, 
had profeſſrd the moſt paſſionate regard for him, 
ſhould be very ready to impoſe on him; in ſhort, to 
_ conceive that a friend ſhould, of his own accord, 


without any view to his own intereſt, endeayour 4 
| 0 
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do him a ſervice; muſt argue ſuch weakneſs of 
mind, ſuch ignorance of the world, and ſuch an 
artleſs, ſimple, undeſigning heart, as muſt render 
the perſon poſſeſſed of it the loweſt creature, and the 
propereſt object of contempt imaginable, in the eyes 
of every man of underſtanding and diſcernment. 
Wilo remembered that his friend Heartfree's 
faults were rather in his heart than in his head ; that 
though he was ſo mean a fellow, that he was never 
capable of laying a deſign to injure any human crea- 
ture, yet was he by no means a fool, nor liable to 
any groſs impoſition, unleſs where his heart betrayed 
him, He therefore inſtructed the Count to take only 
one of his jewels at the firſt interview, and to reject 
the reſt as not fine enough, and order him to pro- 


2 ſome richer. He ſaid, this management would 
prevent Heartfree from expecting ready- money for 
the jewel he brought with him, which the Count 
was preſently to diſpoſe of, and by means of that 
money, and his great abilities at cards and dice, to 
get together as large a ſum as poſſible, which he was 
to pay down to Heartfree, at the delivery of the ſet 
of jewels, who would be thus void of all manner of 
ſuſpicion, and would not fail © give him credit for 
the reſidue. | 
By this contrivance it will appear in the fequel, 
that Wild did not only propoſe to make the impo- 
ſition on Heartfree, who was (hitherto) void of all 
ſuſpician, more certain; but to rob the Count him- 
{elf of this ſum. This double method of cheating 
the very tools who are our inſtruments to cheat others, 
is the ſuperlative degree ef greatneſs, and is proba- 
bly, as far as any ſpirit cruſted over with clay can 
carry it, falling very little ſhort of Diaboliſm itſelf, 
Tris method was immediately put in execution, 
and the Count, the firſt day, took only a ſingle bril- 
liant, worth about three hundred pounds, and order- 
ed a necklace, earrings, and felitaire, of the value 


af 
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of three thouſand more, to be prepared by that day 
ſevennight. 

Tus interval was employed by Wild in proſecut- 
ing his ſcheme of raiſing a gang, in which he met 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that within a few days he had le- 


vied ſeveral bold and reſolute fellows, fit for any 


enterprize, how dangerous or great ſoever. 

Wx have before remarked, that the trueſt mark 
of greatneſs is inſatiability. Wild had covenanted 
with the Count to receive three- fourths of the booty, 
and had, at the ſame time, covenanted with himſelf, 
to ſecure the other fourth part likewiſe, for which 
he had formed a very great and noble deſign; but 
he now ſaw with concern, that ſum, which was to be 

received in hand by Heartfree, in danger of being 
abſolutely loſt. In order therefore to poſſeſs himſelf 
of that likewiſe, he contrived that the jewels ſhould 
be brought in the afternoon, and that Heartfree 
ſhould be detained before the Count could ſee him; 
ſo that the night ſhould overtake him in his return, 
when two of his gang were ordered to attack and 
plunder him. 


CHAP: 18; 


| Containing ſeene of ſoftneſs, love, and honour, all in the 
GREAT fiyt . 


HE Downs had diſpoſed of his jewel for it its full 
value, and this he had, by dexterity, raiſed 

to a thouſand pounds ;- this ſum therefore he paid 
down to Heartfree, promiſing him the reſt within a 
month. His houſe, his equipage, his appearance, 
but, above all, a certain plauſibility in his voice and 
behaviour would have deceived any, but one whoſe 
great and wiſe heart had dictated to him ſomething 
within, which would have ſecured him from any dan- 
ger of impoſition from without. Heartfree there- 


fore did not in the leaſt ſcruple giving him 12 ; 
ut 


» e 


be ſo kind to give his note for the money, payable 
at the time he mentioned ; which that gentleman did 


not in the leaſt ſcruple: ſo he paid him the thouſand. 


pounds in ſpecie, and gave his note for two thouſand 
eight hundred pounds more to Heartfree, who burnt 
with gratitude to Wild, for the noble cuſtomer he 
had recommended to him. | 


As ſoon as Heartfree was departed, Wild, who 


waited in another room, came in, and recetved the 
caſket from the Count; it having been agreed be- 
tween them, that this ſhould be depoſited in his 
hands, as he was the original contriver of the ſcheme, 
and was to have the largeſt ſhare, Wild having re- 
ceived the caſket, offered to meet the Count late that 
evening to come to a diviſion ; but ſuch was the lat- 
ter's confidence in the honour of our hero, that, he 
ſaid, if it was any inconvenience to him, the next 
morning would do altogether as well. This was 
more agreeable to Wild, and accordingly an appoint- 
ment being made for that purpoſe, he ſet out in haſte 
to purſue Heartfree to the place where the two gen- 


tlemen were ordered to meet and attack him. Thoſe. 


gentlemen, with noble reſolution, executed their 
purpoſe; they attacked and ſpoiled the enemy of the 
whole ſum he had received from the Count. 

As ſoon as the engagement was over, and Heart- 
free left ſprawling on-the ground, our hero, who 
wiſely declined truſting the booty in his friends hands, 
though he had good experience of their honour, made 
off after the conquerors : at length they being all at 
a place of ſafety, Wild, according to a previous agree- 
ment, received nine-tenths of the booty; the ſub- 
ordinate heroes did indeed profeſs ſome little unwil- 
lingneſs(perhaps more than was ſtrictly conſiſtent with 


. IV. 


honour) to perform their contract; but Wild, py | 
NM | Y 
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but as he had in reality procured thoſe jewels of an- 
other, his own little ſtock not being able to furniſh 
any thing ſo valuable, he begged the Count would 
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by argument, but more by oaths and chreatenings, 
prevailed with them to fulfil their promiſe. -\ 
Ous hero having thus, with wonderful address, 

brought this great and glorious action to a happy con- 
cluſion, reſolved to relax his mind after his fatigue, 
in the converſation of the fair. He therefore ſet for- 
wards to his lovely Lætitia; but, in his way, acci- 
dentally met with a young lady of his acquaintance, 
Miſs Molly Straddle, who was taking the air in 
Bridges-ſtreet. Miſs Molly ſeeing Mr. Wild, ſtop- 
ped him, and with a familiarity peculiar to a gen- 
teel town education, tapp'd or rather ſtapp'd him on 
the back, and aſked him to treat her with a pint of 


wine, at a neighbouring tavern. The hero, though he 


loved the chaſte, Lætitia with exceſſive: tenderneſs, 
Was not of that low ſniveling breed of mortals, who, 
as it is generally expreſſed, tie themſebves to a woman's 


apron ſtrin 5 z 1n a word, who are tainted with that 
mean, bale, low vice or virtue as it is called, of con- 
ſtancy z therefore he immediately conſented and at- 
tended her to a tavern famous for excellent wine, 
known by the name of the Rummer and Horſeſhoe, 
where they retired to a room by themſelves, Wild 
was very vehement in his addreſſes, but to no pur- 
| poſe; the young lady declared ſhe would grant no 
favour till he had made her a preſent; this was im- 
. mediately complied with, and the lover made as 
happy as he could deſire. 

Taz immoderate fondneſs which Wild entertained. 


for his dear Lætitia, would not ſuffer him to waſte , 


any conſiderable time with Miſs Straddle. Notwith- 
ſtanding, therefore, all the endearments and careſſes 
ob that young lady, he ſoon made an excuſe to go 
down ſtairs, and thence immediately ſet forward to 
Lætitia, without taking any formal leave of Miſs. 
Straddle, or indeed of the drawer,. with whom the 
lady was afterwards abliged to to come to. an account 
tan the reckoning. | | w_ 
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Ma. Wild, on his arrival at Mr. Snap's, found 
only Miſs Doſhy at home; that young lady being 
employed alone, in imitation of Penelope, with her 
thread or worſted ; only with this difference, that 
whereas Penelope unravelled by night what ſhe had 
knit, or wove, or ſpun by day, ſo what our young 
heroine unravelled by day, ſhe knit again by night. 
In ſhort, ſhe was mending a pair of blue ſtockings 
with'red clocks ; a circumſtance which, pethaps, we 
might have omitted, had it not ſerved to ſhew that 
there are ſtill ſome ladies of this age, who imitate 
the ſimplicity of the ancients. Fs IV: LOG 
Wrup immediately aſked for his beloved, and 
was informed, that ſhe was not at home. He then 
enquired where ſhe was to be found, and' declared, 
he would not depart till he had ſeen her; nay, not till 
he had married her ; for, indeed, his paſſion for her 
was truly honourable ; in other words, he had ſo un- 
governable a deſire for her perſon, that he would go 
any length to ſatisfy it. He then pulled out the 
caſket, which he ſwore was full of the fineſt jewels, 
and that he-would give them all to her, with other 
promiſes ; which ſo prevailed on Miſs Doſhy, who 
had not the common failure of ſiſters in envying, 
and often endeavouring to diſappoint each other's 
happineſs; that ſhe defired Mr. Wild to fit down a 
few minutes, whilſt ſhe endeavoured to find her ſiſter, 
and to bring her to him. The lover thanked her, 
and promiſed to ſtay till hef return; and Miſs Doſhy, 
leaving Mr. Wild to his meditations, faftened him 
in the kirchen by barring the door (for moſt of the 
doors in this manſion were made to be bolted on the 
outſide}, and then ſlapping too the door of the 
houſe with great violence, without going out at it, 
ſhe ſtole ſoftly up ſtairs, where Miſs Lætitja was en- 
gaged in cloſe conference with Mr. Bagſhot. Miſs 
Letty, being informed by her fiſter in a whiſper of 
what Mr. Wild had ſaid, and what he had produced, 
told Mr. Bagſhot, that a young lady was below to 
* M 2 _ viſit 
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vilit her, whom ſhe would diſpatch with all imagin- 
able haſte, and return to him. She deſired him'there- 
fore to ſtay with patience for her in the mean time, and 
that ſhe would leave the door unlocked, though her 
papa would never forgive her if he ſhould diſcover 
it. Bagſhot promiſed on his honour, not to ſtep 
without his chamber; and the two young ladies 
went ſoftly gown ſtairs; when pretending firſt to 
make their entry into the houſe, they repaired to the 
kitchen, where not even the preſence of the chaſte 
Lætitia could reſtore that harmony to the counte- 
nance of her lover, which Miſs Theodoſia had left 
him poſſeſſed of; for, during her abſence, he had 
diſcovered the abſence of a purſe containing bank 
notes for goo]. which had been taken from Mr. 
Heartfree, and which, indeed, Miſs Straddle had, 
in the warmth of his amorous careſſes, unperceived 
drawn from him. However, as he had that perfect 
maſtery of his temper, or rather of his muſcles, 
which is as neceſſary to the forming a great charac- 
ter, as to the perſonating it on the ſtage, he ſoon 
conveyed a ſmile into his countenance, and con- 
cealing as well his misfortune as his chagrin at 1t, 
began to pay honourable addreſſes ro. Miſs Letty. 
This young lady, among many other good ingredi- 
ents, had three very predominant paſſions; to wit, 
vanity, wantonneſs, and avarice, To ſatisfy the firſt 
of theſe, ſhe employed Mr. Smirk and company; to 
the ſecond, Mr. Bagſhot and company; and our 
hero had the honour and happineſs of ſolely engroſ- 
fing the third. Now, theſe three ſorts of lovers ſhe 
had very different ways of entertaining. With the 
firſt, ſhe was all gay and coquette; with the ſecond, 
all fond and rampant ; and with the laſt, all cold and 
reſerved. She therefore told Mr. Wild, with a moſt 
compoſed aſpect, that ſhe was glad he had repented 
of his manner of treating her at their laſt interview, 
where his behaviour was ſo monſtrous, that ſhe had 
reſolved never to ſee him any more; that ſhe was 
A afraid 
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afraid her own ſex would hardly pardon her the 
weakneſs ſhe was guilty of in receding from that re- 
ſolution, which ſhe was perſuaded ſhe never ſhould - 
have brought herſelf to, had not her ſiſter, who 
was there to confirm what ſhe ſaid {as ſhe did with 
many oaths), betrayed her into his company, by pre- 
tending it was another perſon to viſit her: but ho- 
ever, as he now thought proper to give her more 
convincing proofs of his affections (for he had now 
the caſket in his hand), and ſince ſhe perceived his 
deſigns were no longer againſt her virtue, but were 
ſuch as a woman of honour might liſten to, ſhe muſt 
ow In- and then ſhe feign'd an heſitation, when The- 
odoſia began: Nay, ſiſter, I am reſolved you ſhall 
* counterfeit no longer, I affure you, Mr. Wild, 
& ſhe hath the moſt violent paſſion for you in the 
cc world; and indeed, dear Tiſhy, if you offer to 
te go back, ſince I plainly fee Mr. Wild's deſigns 
ff are honourable, I will betray all you haye ever 
& ſaid,” Ho, ſiſter (anſwered Lætitia), I proteſt 
ce you will drive me out of the room: I did not ex- 
ce pect this uſage from you.” Wild then fell on his 
knees, and taking hold of her hand, repeated a ſpeech 
which, as the reader may eaſily fuggelt it to himſelf, 

I ſhall not here ſer down, He then offered her the 
caſket, but ſhe gently rejected it; and on a ſecond 
offer, with a modeſt countenance and voice, defired 

to know what it contained, Wild then' opened it, 
and took forth (with ſorrow I write it, and with ſor- 
row will it be read) one of thoſe beautiful necklaces, 
with which, at the fair of Bartholomew, they deck 
the well-bewhitened neck of Thaleftris queen of A- 
mazons, Anna Bullen, queen Elizabeth, or ſome 
other high princels in Drollic ſtory, It was indeed 
compoſed of that paſte, which Derdæus Magnus, an 
ingenious toyman, doth at a very moderate price diſ- 
penſe of to the ſecond-rate beaus of the metropolis. 
For, to open a truth, which we aſk our reader's 
pardon for having concealed from him ſo long, the 
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ſagacious Count, wiſely fearing leſt ſome accident 
might prevent Mr. Wild's return at the appointed 
time, had carefully conveyed the jewels which Mr. 
Heartfree had brought with him, into his own poc- 
| ket; and in their ſtead had placed in the caſket theſe 
artificial ſtones, which, though of equal value to a 
philoſopher, and perhaps of a much greater to a true 
admirer of the compoſitions of art, had not however 
the ſame charms in the eyes of Miſs Letty; who 
had indeed ſome knowledge of jewels: for Mr. Snap, 
with great reaſon, conſidering how valuable a part 
of a lady's education it would be to be well inſtruct- 
ed in theſe things, in an age when young ladies learn 
little more than how to dreſs themſelves, had in her 
youth placed Miſs Letty as the handmaid (or houſe- 
maid as_ the vulgar call it) of an eminent pawn- 
broker. The lightning, therefore, which ſhould 
have flaſhed from the jewels, flaſhed from her eyes, 
and thunder immediately followed from her voice, 
Sae beknaved, beraſcalled, berogued the unhappy 
hero, who ſtood ſilent, confounded with aſtoniſh- 
ment, but more with ſhame and indignation, at be- 
ing thus outwitted and overreached. At length, he 
. recovered his ſpirits, and throwing down the caſket 
in a rage, he ſnatched the key from the table ; and 


without making any anſwer to the ladies, who both 


very plentifully opened upon him, and without tak- 
ing any leave of them, he flew out at the door, and 
repaired with the utmoſt expedition to the Count's 
habitation, | „ 


CHAP. 
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In which Wild, ofter many fruitleſs endeavours to diſ- 


cover. bis friend, moralizes on his misfortune in a 
| ſpeech, which may be of uſe (if rightly underſtood) 
to ſome other conſiderable ſpeech-makers. 


O T the higheſt-fed footman of the higheſt- 
bred woman of quality knocks with more im- 
petuoſity, than Wild did at the Count's door, which 
was immediately opened by a well-dreſſed livery- 
man, who anſwered that his maſter was not at home. 
Wild, not ſatisfied with this, ſearched the houſe, but 
to no purpoſe; he then ranſacked all the gaming- 
houſes in town, but found no Count: indeed, that 
gentleman had taken leave of his houſe the ſame 
inſtant Mr. Wild had turned his back, and, equip- 
ping himſelf with boots and a poſt-horſe, without 
taking with him either ſervant, clothes, or any ne- 
ceſſaries for the journey of a great man, made ſuch 
mighty expedition that he was now upwards of 
twenty miles on his way to Dover. 4 * 
Wir p, finding his ſearch ineffectual, reſolved to 
give it over for that night; he then retired to his 
ſeat of contemplation, a night - cellar, where, with- 
out a ſingle farthing in his pocket, he called for a 
ſneaker of punch, and, placing himſelf on a bench by 
himſelf, he ſoftly vented the following foliloquy : 
How vain is human GREATNESS ! What avail 
ce ſuperior abilities, and a noble defiance of. thofe 
te narrow rules and bounds which confine the vul- 
ce gar; when our beſt concerted ſchemes are liable 
eto be defeated! How unhappy is the ſtate of 
_ © PRt6GISM | How impoſſible for human prudence 
ce to foreſee and guard againſt every circumvention ! 
te It is even as a game of cheis, where, while the 
te rook, or knight, or biſhop, is buſied in forecaſt- 
© ing ſome great enterprize, a worthleſs pawn inter- 
M 4 ce poſes, 
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© poſes, and diſconcerts his ſcheme. Better had it 
© been for me to have obſerved the fimple laws of 
* friendſhip and morality, than thus to ruin my 
«friend for the benefit of others. I might have 
te commanded his purſe to any degree of modera- 
te tion; I have now diſabled him from the power of 
ce ſerving me. Well! but that was not my deſign. 
If I cannot arraign my own conduct, why ſhould 
© J, like a woman or a child, fit down and lament 
« the diſappointment of chance? But can I acquit 
* myſelf of all neglect ? Did I not miſbehave in put- 
ce ting it into the power of others to outwit me? But 
te that is impoſſible to be avoided. In this a Prig 
« is more unhappy than any other : a cautious man 
* may, in a crowd, preſerve his own pockets by 
te keeping his hands in them; but while the Prig 
te employs his hands in another's pocket, how ſhall 
* he be able to defend his own! Indeed, in this light 
te what can be imagined more miſerable than a Prip ? 
« How dangerous are his acquiſitions ! how unſafe, 
c how unquiet his poſſeſſions | why then ſhould any 
e man wiſh to be a Prig, or where is his greatneſs ? 
© I anſwer, in his mind: 'tis the inward glory, the 
te ſecret conſciouſneſs of doing great and wonderful 
ce actions, which can alone ſupport the truly GREAT 
« Man, whether he be a Cox qykROR, a TyRanT, a 
«© STATESMAN, or a Pai. Theſe muſt bear him 
te up againſt the private curſe and public impreca- 
« tion, and while he is hated and deteſted by all man- 
«© kind, muſt make him inwardly ſatisfied with him- 
c ſelf. For what but ſome ſuch inward ſatisfaction as 
© this could inſpire men poſſeſſed of power, of wealth, 
te of every human bleſſing, which pride, avarice, or 
« luxury could deſire, to forſake their homes, aban- 
_ © don eaſe and repoſe, and at the expence of riches 
te and pleaſures, at the price of labour and hardſhip, 
ce and at the hazard of all that fortune hath liberally 
«given them, could ſend them at the head of a 
* multitude of Prigs called an army, to moleſt their 
jy | ce neigh- 
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« neighbours; to introduce rape, rapine, bloodſhed, 
e and every kind of miſery among their own ſpe- 
* cies? What but ſome ſuch glorious appetite of 
c mind could inflame princes, endowed with the 
ce greateſt honours, and enriched with the moſt plen- 
ce tiful revenues, to deſire maliciouſly to rob thoſe 
« ſubjects of their liberties, who are content to ſweat 
ce for the luxury, and to bow down their knees to 
ce the pride of thoſe very princes ? What but this 
ce can inſpire them to deſtroy one half of their ſub- 
te jects, in order to reduce the reſt to an abſolute de- 
te pendance on their own wills, and on thoſe of their 
ce brutal ſucceſſors? What other motive could ſe- 
« duce a ſubject, poſſeſſed of great property in his 
e community, to betray the intereſt of his fellow- 
te ſubjects, of his brethren, and his poſterity, to the 
te wanton diſpoſition of ſuch princes ? Laſtly, what 
« leſs inducement could perſuade the Prig to forſake 
te the methods of acquiring a ſafe, an honeſt, and 
te à plentiful livelihood, and, at the hazard of even 
0 life itſelf, and what is miſtakingly called diſho- 
te nour, to break openly and bravely through the 
te laws of his country, for uncertain, unſteady, and 
te unſafe gain? Let me then hold myſelf contented 
« with this reflection, that I have been wiſe, though 
te unſucceſsful, and am a GREarT, though an unhap- 
„5 | | 

His foliloquy and his punch concluded together ; 
for he had at every pauſe comforted himſelf with a 
fip. And now it came firſt into his head, that it 
would he mare difficult to pay for it, than it was 
to ſwallow it, when, to his great pleaſure, he beheld, 
at another corner of the room, one of the gentlemen 
whom he had employed in the attack on Heartfree, 
and who, he doubted not, would readily lend him a 
guinea. or two; but he had the mortification, on 
applying to him, to hear that the gaming- table had 
ſtripped him of all the booty which his own gene- 
rofity had left in his poſſeſſion. He was therefore 
rey. : eee e obliged 
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obliged to purſue his uſual method on ſuch occa- 
lions; ſo, cocking his hat fiercely, he marched out 


of the room without making any excuſe, or any one 
daring to make the leaſt demanc. 


5 CHAP. v. 
Containing many ſurprizing adventures, which our Hero, 
with GREAT GREATNESS, atchieved. 


I/ E will now leave our hero to take a ſhort re- 
poſe, and return to Mr. Snap's, where, at 
Wild's departure the fair Theodoſia had again be- 
taken herſelf to her ſtocking, and Miſs Letty had 
retired up ſtairs to Mr, Bagſhot; but that gentleman 
had broken his parole, and, having conveyed him- 
ſelf below ſtairs behind a door, he took the oppor- 
tunity of Wild's ſally to make his eſcape, We ſhall 
only obſerve, that Miſs Letty's ſurprize was the 
greater, as the had, notwithſtanding her promiſe to 
the contrary, taken the precaution to turn the key; 
but, in her hurry, ſhe did it ineffectually. How 
wretched muſt have been the ſituation of this young 


creature, who had nat only loft a lover, on whom 


her tender heart perfectly doated, but was expoſed 
to the rage of an injured father, tenderly jealous of 
his honour, which was deeply engaged to the ſheriff 
of London and Middleſex 4 the ſafe cuſtody of the 
ſaid Bagſhot, and for which two very good reſpon- 


fible friends had given not only their words but their 


bonds. + 

Bur let vs remove our eyes from this melancholy 
object, and ſurvey our hero, who, after a ſucceſsleſs 
fearch for Miſs Straddle, with wonderful greatneſs 
of mind, and ſteadineſs of countenance, went carly 
in the morning to viſit kis friend Heartfree, at a time 
when the common herd of friends would have for- 
ſaken and avoided him, He entered the room with 


a cheerful air, which he preſengly changed into ſur- 


prize 


* 
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prize on ſeeing his friend in a-nightgown, with his 
wounded head bound about with linen, and looking 
extremely pale from a great effuſion of blood. When 
Wild was informed by Heartfree what had happen- 
ed, he firſt expreſſed great forrow, and afterwards 
ſuffered as violent agonies of rage againſt the rob- 
bers to burſt from him. Heartfree, in compaſſion 
to the deep impreſſions his misfortunes ſeemed- to 
make on his friend, endeavoured to leffen it as much 
as poſſible, at the ſame time exaggerating the obli- 
gation he owed to Wild, in-which his wife likewiſe 
ſeconded him; and they breakfaſted with more com- 
fort than was reaſonably to be expected after ſuch an 
accident. Heartfree expreſſing great ſatisfaction that 
he had put the Count's note in another pocket- book, 
adding, that ſuch a loſs would have been fatal to 
him; “ for to confeſs the truth to you, my dear 
«friend, ſaid he, I have had ſome loſſes lately which 
« have greatly. perplexed my affairs; and though I 
te have many debts due to me from people of great 
« faſhion, I aſſure you I know not where to be cer- 
ce tain of getting a ſhilling.” Wild greatly felicitated 
him on the lucky accident of preſerving his note, 
and then proceeded, with much acrimony, to in- 
veigh againſt the barbarity of people of faſnion, who 
kept tradeſmen out of their money. 

WHiLz they amuſed themſelves with diſcourſes of 
this kind, Wild, meditating within himſelf whether 
he ſhould borrow or ſteal from his friend, or indeed 
whether he could not effect both, the apprentice 
brought a bank-note of 5001. in to Heartfree, which, 
he ſaid, a gentlewoman in the ſhop, who had been 
looking at ſome jewels, deſired him to exchange. 
Heartfree looking at the number, immediately recol- 
lected it to be one of thoſe he had been robbed of. 
With this diſcovery he acquaifited Wild, who, with 
the notable preſence of mind, and unchanged com- 
plexion, ſo eſſential to a great character, adviſed 


him to proceed caytioully ; and offered (as Mr. 
+ — * Feartiree 
n CY 2 x 


1 
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Heartfree himſelf was, he ſaid, too much fluſtered 
to examine the woman with ſufficient art) to take 
her into a room in his houſe alone. He would, he 
ſaid, perſonate the maſter of the ſhop, would pre- 
tend to ſhew her ſome jewels, and would undertake 
to get ſufficient information out of her to fecure the 
rogues, and moſt probably all their booty, This 
propoſal was readily and thankfully accepted by 
Heartfree, Wild went immediately up ſtairs into 
the room appointed, whither the apprentice, ac- 
cording to appointment, conducted the lady. 
Tux apprentice was ordered down ſtairs the mo- 
ment the lady entered the room ; and Wild, having 
ſhut the door, approached her with great ferocity in 
his looks, and began to expatiate on the complicated 
baſeneſs of the crime ſhe had been guilty of; but 
though he uttered many good leſſons of morality, as 
we doubt whether from a particular reaſon they may 
work any very good effect on our reader, we ſhall 
omit his ſpeech, and only mention his concluſion, 
which was by aſking her, what mercy ſhe could now 
expect from him? Miſs Straddle, for that was the 
young lady, who had had a good education, and had 
been more than once preſent at the Old Bailey, very 
confidently denied the whole charge, and ſaid, ſhe 
had received the note from a friend. Wild then raiſ- 
ing his voice, told her, ſhe ſhould be immediately 
committed, and ſhe might depend on being con- 
victed; © but,” added he, © changing his tone, 
tc as I have a violent affection for thee, my dear 
& Straddle, if you will follow my advice, I promiſe 
tc you on my honour, to forgive you, not ſhall you 
« be ever called in queſtion on this account.“ *Why, 
tc what would you have me to do, Mr. Wild?“ re- 
plied the young lady, with a pleaſanter aſpect.“ You 
6% muſt know then,“ faid Wild, “ the money you 
te picked out of my pocket (nay, by G—d you did, 
« and if you offer to flinch, you ſhall be convicted of 
& it) I won at play of a fellow, who, it ſeems, = 
9: „ „ de 
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te bed my friend of it; you muſt, therefore, give an 
ce information on oath againſt one Thomas Fierce, 
« and fay, that you received the note from him, and 
cc leave the reſt to me. I am certain, Molly, you 
« muſt be ſenſible of your obligations to me, who! 
« return good for evil to you in this manner.“ The 
lady readily conſented ; and advanced to embrace. 
Mr. Wild, who ſtepped a little back and cried, 
« Hold, Molly; there are two other notes of 200 J. 
c each to be accounted for, where are they?“ The 
lady proteſted with the moſt ſolemn aſſeverations that 
ſhe knew of no more; with which, when Wild was. 
not ſatisfied, ſhe cried, I will ſtand ſearch.” That 
te you ſhall,” anſwered Wild, * and ſtand ſtrip too.“ 
He then proceeded to tumble and ſearch her, but to 
no purpoſe, till at laſt ſhe burſt into tears, and de- 
clared ſhe would tell the truth (as indeed ſhe did;) 
ſhe then confeſſed that ſhe had diſpoſed of the one to 
Jack Swagger, a great favourite of the ladies, be- 
ing an Iriſh gentleman, who had been bred clerk to 
an attorney, afterwards whipped out of a regiment 
of dragoons, and was then a Newgate ſolicitor, and 
a bawdyhouſe bully ; and as for the other, ſhe had 
laid it all out that very morning in brocaded ſilks, 
and Flanders lace. With this account Wild, who in- 
deed knew it to be a very probable one, was forced 
to be contented; and now abandoning all further 
thoughts of what he ſaw was irretrievably loſt, he 
gave the lady ſome further inſtructions, and then, de- 
firing her to ſtay a few minutes behind him, he re- 
turned to his friend, and acquainted him that he 
had diſcovered the whole roguery ; that the woman 
had confeſſed from whom ſhe had received the note, 
and promiſed to give an information before a juſtice 
of peace; adding, he was concerned he could not 
end ue thither, being obliged to go to the other 
end ofthe town to receive thirty poundz, which he 
was go pay that evening. Heartfree ſaid, that ſhould 
not Prevent him of hig company, for he could * 
ves | le 


lend king ſuch a trifle. This was Pita done 
88 and Wild, Heartfree, and the lady 
went to the juſtice together. 

Tux warrant being granted, and the conſtable be- 
ing acquainted by the lady, who received her infor- 
mation from Wild of Mr. Fierce's haunts, he was 
ealily apprehended, and, being confronted with Miſs 
Straddle, who {wore poſitively to him, though ſhe 
had never ſeen him before; he was committed to 
Newgate, where he immediately conveyed an infor- 
mation to Wild of what had happened, and in the 
evening received a viſit from him. 


Wilp affected great concern for his friend's mis- 


fortune, and as great ſurprize at the means by which 
it was brought about. However he told Fierce that 
he muſt certainly be miſtaken in that point, of his 
having had no acquaintance with Miſs Straddle; but 
added, that he would find her out, and enden vour to 
take off her evidence; which, he obſerved, did not 
come home enough to endanger him; beſides, he 
would ſecure him witneſſes of an alibi, and five or 
fix to his character; ſo that he need be under no 


ehenſion, for his confinement till the ſeſſions | 


would be his only puniſhment. 

Fierce, who was greatly comforted by theſe aſ- 
ſurances of his friend, returned him many thanks, 
and both ſhaking each other very earneſtly by the 
hand, with a very hearty embrace they ſeparated. 

Tn hero conſidered with himſelf that a ſingle 
evidence of Miſs Straddle would not be ſufficient to 
convict Fierce, whom he reſolved to hang, as he was 
the perſon who had principally refuſed to deliver him 
the ſtipulated ſhare of the booty; he therefore went 
in queſt of Mr. James Sly, the gentleman who had 
aſſiſted in the exploit; and found, and acquainted 
him with the apprehending of Fierce, Wild then 


intimating his fear, left Fierce ſhould impeach 2 | 


adviſed him to be Err to > ſurrender himf 
a ju 
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2 juſtice of peace, and offer himſelf as an evidence. 
Siy approved Mr. Wild's opinion, went directly to a 
magiſtrate, and was by him committed to the Gate- 
houſe, with a promiſe of being admitted evidence 
againſt his companion. 1 , WON 
Fierce was, in a few days, brobght to his trial 
at the Old Bailey, where, to his great confuſion, his 
old friend Sly appeared againſt him, as did Miſs' 
Straddle. His only hopes were now in the aſſiſtances 
which our hero had promiſed him, Thefe unhappily 
failed him: ſo that the evidence being plain againſt 
him, and he making no defence, the jury convicted. 
him, the court condemned him, and Mr. Ketch 
executed him. 5 r Orgs 
Wirz ſuch infinite addreſs, did this truly great 
man know to play with the paſſions of men, to ſet 
them at variance with each other, and to work his 
own purpoſes out of thoſe jealouſies and apprehen- 
ſions, which he was wonderfully ready at creating 
by means of thoſe great arts which the vulgar call 
treachery, diſſembling, promiſing, lying, falſehood, 
Sc. but which are by great men ſummed up in the 
collective name of policy, or politics, or 4. pol- 
litrics; an art of which, as it is the higheſt excel- 


lence of human nature, perhaps our great man was 
the moſt eminent maſter. © | 


— 


CHAP. VI. 
Of bats. 


W ILD had now got together a very conſider- 
able gang, compoſed of undone gameſters, 
ruined bailiffs, broken tradeſmen, idle apprentices, 
attornies clerks, and looſe and diforderly youth, who 
being born to no fortune, nor bred to any trade or 
profeſſion, were willing to live luxuriouſly without 
labour. As theſe perſons wore different Principles, 
i e. Hats, frequent diſſentions grew among them. 

8 There 
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There were particularly two parties viz; thoſe who 
wore. hats, fiercely, cocked, and thoſe who preferred 
the Neb or trencher hat, with the brim flapping over 
their eyes. The former were called Cavaliers and 


Tory Rory Ranter Boys, &c. The latter went by the 


ſeveral names of Hage, Roundheads, Shakebags, 
Oldnolls, and ſeveral others. Between theſe, con. 


tinyal jars aroſe; inſomueh that they gte in time 
to think there was ſomething eſſential in their dif- 


ferences, and that their intereſts were incompatible 
with each other, whereas, in truth, the difference lay 
only in the faſhion, of their hats. Wild therefore, 
having aſſembled them all at an alehouſe cn the 
night after Fierce's execution, and perceiving evident 
marks of their miſunderſtanding; from their beha- 
viour to each other, addreſſed them in the following 
gentle; but forcible manner . Gentlemen, I am 


« aſhamed to ſee men embarked in ſo great and glo- 


© rious an undertaking, as that of robbing the 
tc public; ſo fooliſhly and weakly diſſenting among 


There is ſomething, very myſterious in this ſpeech, which 
probably that chapter written by Ariſtotle on this ſubject, which 
is mentioned by a French author, might have 125 ſome light 
into; but that is unhappily among the loſt works of that philo- 
fopher. It is remarkable, that Galerus, which is Latin for a Hat, 
ſignifies likewiſe a Dog-fiſh, as the Greek word Kin doth the 
ſkin of that animal; of which I ſuppoſe the hats or helmets of 
the ancients were compoſed, as ours at preſent are of the beaver 
or rabbit. Sophocles, in the latter end of his Ajax, alludes to 
a method of cheating in hats, and the ſcholiaſt on the place tells 
us of one Crephontes, who was a maſter of the art. It is obſerv- 
able likewiſe, that Achilles, in the firſt Iliad of Homer, tells A- 
gamemnon, in anger, that he had dog's eyes. Now, as the eyes 
of a dog are handſomer than thoſe of almoſt any other animal, 
this could be no term of reproach, He muſt therefore mean that 
he had a hat on, which, perhaps, from the creature it was made 
of, or from ſome other reaſon, might have been a mark of in- 
famy. This ſuperſtitious opinion may account for that cuſtom, 
which hath deſcended through all nations, of ſhewing reſpect 
by pulling off this covering; and that no man is eſteemed fit to 
converſe with his ſuperiors with it on. I ſhall conclude this learn- 
ed note with remarking, that the term Old Hat, is at preſent 
uſed by the vulgar in no very honourable ſenſe, 


« them- 
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te themſelves. Do you think the firſt inventors of 
re hats, or at leaſt of the diſtinctions between them, 
tc really conceived that one form of hats ſhould in- 
te ſpire a man with divinity, another with law, an- 
ce Other with learning, or another with bravery? No, 
ce they meant no more by theſe outward ſigns, than 
ce to impoſe on the vulgar, and inſtead of putting 
« great men to the trouble of acquiring or maintain- 
© jng the ſubſtance, to make it ſufficient that they 
te condeſcend to wear the type or ſhadow of it. 
te You, do wiſely, therefore, when in a crowd, to 
« amuſe the mob by quarrels on ſuch accounts, that, 
« while they are liſtening to your jargon, you may, 
« with the greater eaſe and ſafety, pick their pockets: 
« but ſurely to. be in earneſt, and privately to keep 
te up ſuch a ridiculous contention among yourſelves, 
ce muſt argue the higheſt folly and abſurdity. When 
te you know you are all Prigs, what difference can a 
« broad or a narrow brim create? Is a Prig leſs a 
te Prig in one hat than in another ? If the public 
« ſhould be weak enough to intereſt themſelves in 
te your quarrels, and to prefer one pack to the other, 
tt while both are aiming at their purſes; it is your 
te buſineſs to laugh at; not imitate their folly. What 
© can be more ridiculous than for gentlemen to 
te quarrel. about hats, when there is not one among 
te you whoſe hat is worth a farthing. What is the 
te uſe of a hat, farther than to keep the head warm, 
* or to hide a bald crown from the pubic ? It is the 


te mark of a gentleman. to move his hat on every 


te occaſion z and in courts and noble aſſemblies, no 


« man ever wears one. Let me hear no more there- 
te fore of this childiſh diſagreement, but all toſs up 
« your hats together with one accord, and conſider 
te that hat as the belt, which will contain the largeſt 
« booty.” He thus ended his ſpeech, which was 
followed by a murmuring applauſe, and immediately 
all preſent toſſed their hats together as he had com- 
manded them, | +4 | | 
Vor. IV. 9 CHAP, 
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HAP. VII. 
bbeteing the conſegquence which attended Heartfreeꝰ ad- 
ventures with Wild; all natural, and common enough 
150 little wretches who deal with Great Men; toge- 
ther with ſome precedents of letters, being the different 
methods of anſwering a dun, 


E T us now return to Heartfree, to whom the 
_4 Count's note, which he had paid away, was re- 
turned, with an account that the drawer was not to 
be found, and that, on enquiring after him, they 
had heard he was run away, and conſequently the 
money was now demanded of the indorſer. The 
apprehenſion of ſuch a laſs would-have affected any 
man of buſineſs, but much more one whoſe unavoid- 
able ruin it muſt prove. He expreſſed ſo much con- 
cern and confuſion on this occaſion, that the propri- 
etor of the note was frightened, and reſolved to loſe 
no time in ſecuring what he could, - So that, in the 
afternoon of the ſame day, Mr. Snap was commiſſi- 
oned to pay Heartfree a viſit, which he did with his 
uſual formality, and conveyed him to his own houſe. 
Mus. Heartfree was no ſooner informed of what 
had happened to her huſband, than ſhe raved like one 
diſtracted; but after ſhe had vented the firſt agonies 
of her paſſion in tears and lamentations, ſhe applied 
herſelf co all 1 means to procure her huſband's 
liberty, She haſtened to beg her neighbours to ſecure 
bail for him. But as the news had arrived at their 
houſes before her, ſhe found none of them at home, 
except an honeſt Quaker, whoſe ſervants durſt not 
tell a lie. However, ſhe ſucceeded no better with 
him, for unluckily he had made an affirmation the 
day before, that he would never be bail for any man. 
After many fruitleſs efforts of this kind, ſhe repaired 
to her huſband to comfort him at leaſt with her pre- 
fence, She found him ſealing the laſt of ſeveral let- 
TL 5 . 
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ters, which he was diſpatching to his friends and 
creditors. The moment he ſaw her, a ſudden joy 
ſparkled in his eyes, which, however, had a very 
ſhort duration; for deſpair ſoon cloſed them again; 
nor could he help burſting into ſome paſſionate ex- 
preſſions of concern for her and his little family ; 
which ſhe, on her part, did her utmoſt to leſſen, by 
endeavouring to mitigate the loſs, and to raiſe in him 
hopes from the Count, who might, ſhe ſaid, be poſ- 
ſibly only gone into the country. She coratorted him 
likewiſe, with the expectation of favour from his ac- 
quaintance, eſpecially from thoſe whom he had in a 
particular manner obliged and ſerved. . Laſtly, ſhe 
conjured him, by all the value and eſteem he profeſſed 
for her, not to endanger his health, on which alone 
depended her happineſs, by too great an indulgence 
of grief; aſſuriog him that no ſtate of life could ap- 
pear unhappy to her with him, unleſs his own ſor- 
row or diſcontent made it ſo. 

In this manner did this weak, poor- ſpirited wo- 
man attempt to relieve her huſband's pains, which 
it would have rather become her to aggravate, by 
not only painting out his miſery in thelivelieſt colours 
imaginable, but by upbraiding him with that folly 
and confidence which had occaſioned it, and by la- 
menting her own hard fate, in being obliged to ſhare 
his ſufferings, n ee, 5 

. HzarTeree returned this goodneſs (as it is call- 
ed) of his wife, with the warmeſt gratitude, and 
they paſſed an hour in a ſcene of tenderneſs, too low 
and contemptible to be recounted to our great read- 
ers. We ſhall therefore omit all ſuch relations, as 
they tend only to make human nature low and ridi- 
culous, | 

Tnos meſſengers who had obtained any anſwers 
to his lecters now returned, We ſhall here copy a 
few. of them, as they may ſerve for precedents to 
others who have an occaſion, which happens com- 

7; monly 
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monly enough in genteel life, to anſwer the imper- 
tinence of a dun. 


LETTER 1. 


Mx. HEARTTREE, a 

| M Y Lord commands me to tell you, he is very 

much ſurprized at your aſſurance in aſking for 
money, which you know hath been ſo little while 
due; however, as he intends to deal no longer at 
your ſhop, he hath ordered me to pay you as ſoon 
as I ſhall have caſh in hand, which, conſidering 
many diſburſements for bills long due, c. can't 
poſſibly promiſe any time, Sc. at preſent, And am 


Your humble ſervant, 


RockR MoRECRAFT, 


LETTER A. 


HE money, as you truly ſay, hath been three 
years due, but upon my ſoul I am at preſent 
incapable of paying a farthing; but as I doubt not, 
very ſhortly, not only to content that ſmall bill, but 
likewiſe to lay out very conſiderable further ſums at 
your houſe, hope you will meet with no inconveni- 
ence by this ſhort delay in, dear Sir, 


Your moſt ſincere - 


humble ſervant, 


CHa, COURTLY- 


LETTER 


af 
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LETTER II. 


Mx. HEARTFREE, 


I BEG you would not acquaint my huſband of 
the trifling debt between us; for, as I know you 
to be a very good-natured man, I will truſt you 
with a ſecret; he gave me the money long ſince to 
diſcharge it, which I had the ill luck to loſe at play. 
You may be aſſured I will ſatisfy you the firſt oppor- 
tunity, and am, Sir, . | 


Your very humble ſervant, 


Car. RusnzzRs, 


Pleaſe to preſent my compliments to Mrs. Heart» 
ree. | 


LETTER lv. 


Mr. TrHoMas HEAaRTFREE, SIR, 


OURS received; but as to ſum mentioned 
therein, doth not ſuit at preſent 


Your humble ſervant, 


PerER Pounce, 


LETTER V. 

Six, | F 
LAM ſincerely ſorry it is not at preſent poſſible 
for me to comply with your requeſt, eſpecially 
after ſo many obligations received on my ſide, of 


Which I ſhall always entertain the moſt grateful 
5 N 3 memory. 
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memory. I am very greatly concerned at your miſ- 
fortunes, and would have waited upon you in perſon, 
but am not at preſent very well, and, beſides, am 
obliged to go this evening to Vauxhall. I am, Sir, 


Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
955 Cua. EAsv. 
P. S. 1 hope good Mrs. Heartfree and the dear 


little ones are well. | 


Tura were more letters to much the ſame pur- 


poſe ; but we propoſed giving our reader a taſte only. 
Of all theſe, the laſt was infinitely the moſt grating 
to poor Heartfree, as it came from one to whom, 
when in diſtreſs, he had himſelf lent a conſiderable 
ſum, and of whoſe preſent flouriſhing circumſtances 
he was well aſſured. | 


CHAP. VII. 


In which our hero carries GREATNESS fo an immode- 
rate height. 


E T us remove, therefore, as faſt as we can this 
deteſtable picture of ingratitude, and preſent 

the much more agreeable portrait of that aſſurance to 
which the French very properly annex the epithet of 
Good. Heartfree had ſcarce done reading his let- 
ters, when our hero appeared before his eyes; not 
with that aſpect with which a pitiful parſon meets his 
patron, after having oppoſed him at an election, or 
which a doctor wears, when ſneaking away from a 
door, where he is informed of his patient's death; not 
with that downcaſt countenance which betrays the 
man who, after a ſtrong conflict between virtue and 
vice, hath ſurrendered his mind to the latter, and 
is diſcovered in his firſt treachery ; but with * 
1515 
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noble, bold, great confidence with which a prime 
miniſter aſſures his dependent, that the place he 
promiſed him was diſpoſed of before. And ſuck 
concern and uneaſineſs as he expreſſes in his looks 
on thoſe occaſions, did Wild teſtify on the firſt meet- 
ing of his friend. And as the ſaid prime miniſter 
chides you for neglect of your intereſt, in not hav- 
ing aſked in time, ſo did our hero attack Heartfree 
for his giving credit to the Count; and, without 
ſuffering him to make any anſwer, proceeded in a 
torrent of words to overwhelm him with abule ; 
which, however friendly its intention might be, was 
ſcarce to be outdone by an enemy. By theſe means 
Heartfree, who might perhaps otherwiſe have vent- 
ed ſome- little concern for that recommendation 
which Wild had given him to the Count, was totally 
prevented from any ſuch endeavour; and, like an 
invading prince, when attacked in his own domt- 
nions, forced to recal his whole ſtrength to defend 
himſelf at home. This indeed he did ſo well, by 
inſiſting on the figure and outward appearance of the 
Count and his equipage, that Wild ar length grew 
a little more gentle, and with a ſigh ſaid, © I con- 
« feſs I have the leaſt reaſon of all mankind to cen- 
* ſure another for an imprudence of this nature, as 
« I am myſelf the moſt eaſy to be impoſed upon, 
t and indeed have been fo by this Count, who, if he 
* be inſolvent, hath cheated me of five hundred 
* pounds, But, for my own part,” ſaid he, © I will 
e not yet deſpair, nor would I have you. Many 
e men have found it convenient to retire, or ab- 
* ſcond for a while, and afterwards have paid their 
e debts, or at leaſt handſomely compounded them. 
* This I am certain of, ſhould a compoſition take 
&« place, which is the worſt I think that can be ap- 
© prehended, I ſhall be the only loſer ; for I ſhall 
* think myſelf obliged in honour to repair your loſs, 
te even though you muſt confeſs it was principally 
e owing to your own folly. Z—ds had | imagined 

75 | N 4 «2 
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jt neceſſary, I would have cautioned. you; but I 
* thought the part of the town where he lived, 
c ſufficlent caution not to truſt him. And. ſuch 
„ a ſum! The devil muſt have been 1n you cer- 
« tainly!“ 

| THrs was a degree of impudence beyond poor 
Mrs. Heartfree's imagination, Though ſhe had be- 
fore vented the moſt violent execrations on Wild, 
The was now thoroughly ſatisfied of his innocence, 
and begged him not to inſiſt any longer on what he 
perceived ſo deeply affected her huſband. She ſaid, 
trade could not be carried on without credit, and 
ſurely he was ſufficiently juſtified in giving it to ſuch 
a perſon as the Count appeared to be. Beſides, ſhe 
ſaid, reflections on what was paſt and irretrievable 
would be of little ſervice ; that their preſent buſineſs 
was to conſider how to prevent the evil conſequences 
which threatened, and firſt to endeavour to procure 
her huſband his liberty. Why doth he not procure 
bail? ſaid Wild. Alas! Sir, ſaid ſhe, we have ap- 
plied to many of our acquaintance in vain; we have 
met with excuſes even where we could leaſt expect 
them. Not bail! anſwered Wild, in a paſſion, © he 
4c ſhall have bail, if there is any in the world. It is 
« now very late, bur truſt me to procure him bail 
*© to-morrow morning.“ 

Mae. nee received. theſe profeſſions wich 
tears, and told Wild he was a friend indeed. She 
then propoſed to ſtay that evening with her huſband; 
but he would not permit her, on account of his little 
family, whom he would not agree to truſt to the 
care of ſervants in this time of confuſion. 

A HACKNEY coach was then ſent for, but without 
faccels for theſe, like hackney friends, always offer 
themſelves in the ſunſhine, but are never to be found 
when you want them. And as for a chair, Mr. Soap 
lived in a part of the town which chairmen very little 
frequent. The good woman was therefore obliged 
to walk * whither the gallant Wild offered 0 

atten 
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attend her as a protector. This favour was thank- 
fully accepted, and the huſband and wife having 
taken a tender leave of eagh other, the former was 
| locked in, and the latter locked out by the hands of 
Mr. Snap himſelf. 

As this viſit of Mr, Wild's to Heartfree may ſeem 
one of thoſe paſſages in hiſtory, which writers, Draw- 
canſir-like, introduce only becauſe they dare; indeed 
as it may ſeem ſomewhat contradictory to the great- 
neſs of our hero, and may tend to blemiſh his cha- 
racter with an imputation of that kind of friendſhip, 
which ſayours too much of weaknels and imprudence; 
it may be neceſſary to account for this viſit, eſpecially 
to our more ſagacious readers, whoſe ſatisfaction we 
ſhall always conſult in the moſt eſpecial manner. 
They are to know then, that at the firſt interview 
with Mrs. Heartfree, Mr. Wild had conceived that 
paſſion, or affection, or triendſhip, or deſire for that 
handſome creature, which the gentlemen of this our 
age agree to call Love; and which is indeed no other 
than that kind of affection which, after the exerciſe 
of the dominical day is over, a luſty divine is apt to 
conceive for the well-dreſt ſurloin or handſome but- 
tock, which the well-edified ſquire, in gratitude ſets 
before him, and which, ſo violent 1s his love, he de- 
vours in imagination the moment he ſees it. Not 
leſs ardent was the hungry paſſion of our hero, who, 
from the moment he had caſt his eyes on that charm- 
ing diſh, had caſt about in his mind by what me- 
. thod he might come at it. This, as he perceived, 
might moſt eaſily be effected after the ruin of Heart- 
free, which, for other conſiderations, he had intended. 
So he poſtponed all endeavours for this purpoſe, till 
he had firſt effected what, by order of time, was 

regularly to precede this latter deſign: with ſuch 

_ regularity did this our hero conduct all his ſchemes, 

and ſo truly ſuperior was he to all the efforts of 

paſſion, which ſo often diſconcert and diſappoint the 
pobleſt views of others. 

CHAP. 
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C HAP. IX. 
More Ca EATNESS 5 Wild. A low ſcene between 
Mrs. Heartfree ana her childrin, and a ſcheme of 


our hero worthy the bigbeſt admiration, and even 
aſtoniſbment. 


HEN firſt Wild conducted his flame (or 
V rather his diſh, to continue our metaphor) 
from the proprietor, he had projected a deſign of 
conveying her to one of thoſe eating-houſes in Co- 
vent-Garden, where female fleſh is deliciouſly dreſt, 
and ſerved up to the greedy appetites of young gen- 
tlemen ; but fearing leſt ſhe ſhould not come readily 
enough into his withes, and that, by too eager and 
haſty a purſuit, he ſhould fruſtrate his future ex- 
pectations, and luckily at the ſame time a noble 
hint ſuggeſting itſelf to him, by which he might 
almoſt inevitably ſecure his pleaſure, together with 
his profit, he contented himſelf with waiting on 
Mrs. Heartfree home, and, after many proteſtarions 
of friendſhip and ſervice to her huſband, took his 
leave, and promiſed to viſit her early in the morning, 
and to conduct her back to Mr. Snap's. 
Wird now retired to a night-cellar, where he 
found ſeveral of his acquaintance, with whom he ſpent 
the remaining part of the night in revelling; nor did 
the leaſt compaſſion for Heartfree's misfortunes dif- 
turb the pleaſure of his cups. So truly great was 
his ſoul, that it was abſolutely compoſed, fave that 
an apprehenſion of Miſs Tiſhy's making ſome diſco- 
very (as ſhe was then in no good temper towards 
him), a little ruffled and diſquieted the perfect ſerenity 
he would otherwiſe have enjoyed. As he had, there- 
fore, no opportunity of ſeeing her that evening, he 
wrote her a letter full of ten thouſand proteſtations of 
honourable love, and (which he more depended on) 
| con- 
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containing as many promiſes, in order to bring the 
young lady into good humour, without acquainting 
her in the leaſt with his ſuſpicion, or giving her any 
caution ; for it was his conſtant maxim, never to put 
it into any one's head to do you a miſchief, by ac- 
quainting him that it is in his power. | 
We muſt now return to Mrs. Heartfree, who 
paſt a ſleepleſs night in as great agonies and horror 
for the abſence of her huſband, as a fine well-bred 
woman would feel at the return of her's from a lon 
voyage or journey. In the morning the children be- 
ing brought to her, the eldeſt aſked, where dear Papa 
was? At which ſhe could not refrain from burſting 
into tears. The child perceiving it, ſaid, Don't cry, 
Mama; I am ſure Papa would not ſtay abroad if be 
could help it. At theſe words ſhe caught the child 
in her arms, and throwing herſelf into the chair, in 
an agony of paſſion, cried out, No, my child; nor ſball 
all the malice of bell keep us long aſunder. | 
THrxss are circumſtances which we ſhould not, 
for the amuſement of fix or ſeven readers only, have 
inſerted, had they not ſerved to ſhew, that there are 
weakneſſes in vulgar life, to which great minds are 
ſo entirely ftrangers, that they have not even an idea 
of them; and, ſecondly, by expoſing the folly of 
this low creature, to ſet off and elevate that great- 
neſs, of which we endeavour to draw a true portrait 
1a this hiſtory. NN 8 
Wir p entering the room, found the mother with 
one- child in her arms, and the other at her knee, 
After paying her his compliments, he deſired her 
to diſmiſs the children and ſervant, for that he had 
ſomething of the greateſt moment to impart to her. 
Su immediately complied with his requeſt, and, 
the door being ſhut, aſked him with great eagerneſs 
if he had ſucceeded in his intentions of procuring 
the bail. He anſwered, he had not endeavoured at it 
yet; for a ſcheme had entered into his head, by 
which ſhe might certainly preſerve her huſband, 
. 3g ©. herſelf, 
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herſelf, and her family. In order to which he ad- 
viſed her inſtantly to remove with the moſt valuable 
| Jewels ſhe had to Holland, before any ſtatute of 
bankruptcy iſſued to prevent her; that he would 
himſelf attend her thither, and place her in ſafety, 
and then return to deliver her huſband, who would 
be thus eaſily able to ſatisfy his creditors. He added, 
that he was that inſtant come from Snap's, where 
he had communicated the ſcheme to Heartfree, who 
had greatly approved of it, and deſired her to put it 
in execution without delay, concluding that a mo- 
ment wag not to be loſt, W 
THe mention of her huſband's approbation left no 
doubt in this poor woman's breaſt; ſhe only deſired 
a moment's time to pay him a viſit, in order to take 
her leave. But Wild peremptorily refuſed ; he ſaid 
by every moment's delay ſhe riſqued the ruin of 
her family ; that ſhe would be abſent only a few days 
from him, for that the moment he had lodged her 
ſafe in Holland, he would return, procure her huſband 
his liberty, and bring him to her, I have been the 
unfortunate, the innocent cauſe of all my dear Tom's 
calamity, Madam, ſaid he; and I will periſh with 
him, or ſee him out of it. Mrs. Heartfree over- 
flowed with acknowledgments of his goodneſs ; but 
- ſtill begged for the ſhorteſt interview with her huſ- 
band. Wild declared, that a minute's delay might 
be fatal ; and added, though with the voice of ſorrow 
rather than of anger, that if ſhe had not reſolution 
enough to execute the commands he brought her 
from her huſband, his ruin would lie at her door; 
and, for his own part, he muſt give up any farther 
meddling in his affairs. F 
Sz then propoſed to take her children with her; 
but Wild would not permit it, ſaying, they would 
only retard their flight, and that it would be pro- 
perer for her huſband to bring them, He at length 
abfolutely prevailed on this poor woman, who im- 
mediately packed up the moſt valuable effects 0 
8 coulc 
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could: find, and, after taking a tender leave of her 
infants, earneſtly recommended them to the care of 
a very faithful ſervant. Then they called a hackney- 
coach, which conveyed them to an inn, where they 
were furniſhed with a chariot and ſix; in which they 
ſet forward for Harwich, © _ | 

Wiro rode with an exulting heart; ſecure, as he 
now thought himſelf, of the poſſeſſion of that lovely 
woman, together with a rich cargo. In ſhort, he en- 
joyed-in his mind all the happineſs which unbridled 
luſt and rapacious avarice could promiſe him. As 
to the poor creature, who was to ſatisfy theſe paſ- 
lions, her whole ſoul was employed in reflecting on 
the condition of her huſband and children. A ſingle 
word ſcarce eſcaped her lips, though many a tear 
guſhed from her brilliant eyes, which, if I may uſe a 
coarſe. expreſſion, ſerved only as delicious ſauce to 
heighten the appetite of Wild. 


| CHAT K. 
Sea · adventures very new and ſurpriſing. 


XIX HEN they arrived at Harwich, they found 
| a a veſſel, which had put in there, juſt ready 
to depart for Rotterdam. So they went imme- 
diately on board, and failed with a fair wind ; but 
they had hardly proceeded out of ſight of land, when 
a ſudden and violent ſtorm aroſe, and drove them to 
the South-Weſt ; infomuch that the captain appre- 
hended it impoſſible to avoid the Goodwin Sands, 
and he and all his crew gave themſelves for loſt. 
Mrs. Heartfree, who had no other apprehenſions 
from death, but thoſe of leaving.her dear huſband 
and children, fell on her knees to beſeech the Al- 
mighty's favour, when Wild, with a contempt of 
danger truly great, took a reſolution as worthy to be 
admired perhaps as any recorded of the braveſt 


hero, ancient or modern; a reſolution, which plainly | 


proved 


| 
| 
! 
| 
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proved him to have theſe two qualifications ſo ne- 
ceſſary to a hero, to be ſuperior to all the energies 
of fear or pity. He ſaw the tyrant death ready to 

reſcue from him his intended prey, which he had 
yet devoured only in imagination, He therefore 
ſwore he would prevent him, and immediately at- 
racked the poor wretch, who was in the utmoſt ago- 
nies of deſpair, firſt with ſolicitation, and afterwards 
with force. OOO ET, NES 100 

Mas. Heartfree, the moment ſhe underſtood his 
meaning, which, in her preſent temper of mind, 
and in the opinion ſhe held of him, ſhe did not im- 
mediately, rejected him with all the repulſes which 
indignation and horror could animate ; but when he 
attempted violence, ſhe filled the cabbin with her 
ſhrieks, which-were fo vehement, that they reached 
the ears of the captain, the ſtorm at this time luckily 
abating. This man, who was a brute, rather from 
his education, and the element he inhabited, than 
from nature, ran haſtily down to her aſſiſtance, and 
finding her ſtruggling on the ground with our hero, 
he preſently reſcued her from her intended raviſher ; 
who was ſoon obliged to quit the woman, in order 
to engage with her luſty champion, who ſpared nei- 
ther pains nor blows in the aſſiſtance of his fair paſ- 
ſenger. 268 

Wurm the ſhort battle was over, in which our 
hero, had he not been overpowered with numbers, 
who came down on their captain's ſide; would have 
been victorious; the captain rapped out a hearty 
oath, and aſked Wild, If be had no more cbriſtianity 
in him than to raviſh a woman in à ſtorm? To 

which the other greatly and ſullenly anſwered: It 
« was very well; but d——n him if he had not 
ic ſatisfaction the moment they came on ſhore.” 
The captain with great ſcorn replied, Kiſs—— &c. 
and then forcing Wild out of the cabbin, he, at Mrs. 
 Heartfree's requeſt, locked her into it, and returned 

to the care of his ſhip. "A 

e Tut 
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Tux ſtorm was now entirely ceaſed, and nothin 
remained but the uſual ruffling of the fea after it, 
when one of the ſailors ſpied a ſail at a diſtance, which 
the captain wiſely apprehended might be a privateer 
(for we were then engaged in a war with France), 
and immediately ordered all the fail poſſible to be 
crowded ; but this caution was in vain; for the little 
wind which then blew, was directly adverſe; ſo that 
the ſhip bore down upon them, and ſoon appeared 
to be what the captain had feared, a French priva- 
teer. He was in no condition of reſiſtance, and 
immediately ſtruck on her firing the firſt gun. The 
captain of the Frenchman, with ſeveral of his hands, 
came on board the Engliſh veſſel ; which they rifled 
of every thing valuable, and, amongſt the reſt, of 
poor Mrs. Heartfree's whole cargo; and then tak- 
ing the crew, together with the two paſſengers, aboard 
his. own ſhip, he determined, as the other would be 
only a burthen to him, to ſink. her, ſhe being very 
old and leaky, and not worth going back with to 
Dunkirk. He preſerved, therefore, nothing but the 
boat, as his own was none of the beſt, and then 
pouring a broadſide into her, he ſent her to the bot- 
tom. | 

Taz French captain, who was a very young fel- 
low, and a man of gallantry, was preſently enamoured 
to no ſmall degree with his beautiful captive ; and 
imagining Wild from ſome words. he dropt, to be 
her huſband, notwithſtanding the ill affection towards 
him which appeared in her looks, he aſked her, If 
ſhe underſtood French? She anſwered in the affirma- 
tive, for indeed ſhe did perfectly well. He then 
aſked her, how-long ſhe and that gentleman (point- 
ing to Wild) had been married? She anſwered with 
a deep ſigh, and many tears, that ſhe was married 

indeed, but not to that villain, who was the ſole cauſe 
of all her misfortunes. That appellation raiſed a cu- 


rioſity in the captain, and he importuned her in ſo 


preſſing, but gentle a manner, to acquaint him with 
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the injuries ſhe complained of, that ſhe was at laſt 
prevailed on to recount to him the whole hiſtory of 


her afflictions. This ſo moved the captain, who had 
too little notions of greatneſs, and ſo incenſed him 
againſt our hero, that he reſolved to puniſh him; and, 
without regard to the laws of war, he immediately 
ordered out his ſhattered boat, and, making, Wild a 
preſent of half-a-dozen biſcuits to prolong his miſery, 
he put him therein, and then committing him to the 
mercy of rhe ſea, proceeded on his cruize. 


CHAP. IX. 


The great and wonderful behavicur of our hero in the 
boat, 


TI is probable, that a defire of ingratiating himſelf 

with his charming captive, or rather conqueror, 
had no little ſhare in promoting this extraordinary act 
of illegal juſtice ; for the Frenchman had conceived 
the ſame ſort of paſſion, or hunger, which Wild 
himſelf had felt, and was almoſt as much reſolved, 
by ſome means or other, to fatisfy it. We will leave 


him, however at preſent, in the purſuit of his wiſhes, , 


and attend our hero in his boat; ſince it is in circum- 


ſtances of diſtreſs that true greatneſs appears moſt 
wonderful, For that a prince in the midſt of his 


courtiers, all ready to compliment him with his fa- 


vourite character, or title, and indeed with every 
thing elſe; or that a conqueror at the head of an 


hundred thouſand men, all prepared to execute his 
will, how ambitious, wanton, or cruel ſoever, ſhould, 
in the giddineſs of their pride, elevate themſelves 
many degrees above thoſe their tools, ſeems not 
difficult to be imagined, or indeed accounted for. 
But that a man in chains, in priſon, nay, in the vileſt 
dungeon, ſhould, with perſevering pride and obſti- 
nate dignity, diſcover that vaſt ſuperiority in his own 


nature over the reſt of mankind, who to a vulgar eye 


ſeem 
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ſeem much happier than himſelf ; nay; that he ſhould 
diſcover heaven and providence (whoſe peculiar care, 
it ſeems, he is) at that very time at work for him; 
this is among the arcana of greatneſs, to be perfectly 
underſtood only by an adept in that ſcience, ' - 
WIA could be imagined more miſerable than the 
ſituation of our hero at this ſeaſon, floating in a little 
boat on the open ſeas, without oar, withour ſail, and 
at the mercy of the firſt wave to overwhelm him | 1 
nay this was indeed the fair ſide of his ſortune, as it 
was a much more eligible fate than that alternative, 
which threatened him with almoſt unavoidable cer- 
tainty, viz. ſtarving with hunger, the ſure conſe- 
quence of a continuance of the calm. 
Ove hero, finding himſelf in this condition, de⸗ 
gan to ejaculate a round of blaſphemies, which the 
reader, without being over-pious, might be offended 
at ſeeing repeated. Ne then accuſed the whole female 
ſex, and the paſſion of love (as he called it), particu- 
larly that which he bore to Mrs. Heartfree, as the un- 
happy occaſion of his preſent ſufferings. At length, 
finding himſelf deſcending too much into the lan- 
guage of meanneſs and complaint, he ſtopped ſhort, 
and toon after broke forth as follows: D. n it, 
e a man can die but once, what ſignifies it! Every 
© man muſt die, and when it is over, it is over. I 
te never was afraid of any thing yet, nor I won't be- 
© pin now; no, d——-n me, won't I. What ſigni- 
ce fies fear ? I ſhall die whether I am afraid or no: 
cc Who's afraid then, d n me?” Ar which 
words he looked extremely fierce, but recollecting 
that no one was preſent to ſee him, he relaxed a little 
the terror of his countenance, and pauſing a while, 
repeated the word, d— a I“ Suppoſe I ſhould be 
c“ d—ned at laſt,” cries he, © when I never thought 


* 2 ſyllable of the matter! I have often laughed and 
* made a jeſt about it, and yet it may be ſo, for any 


te thing Which I know to the contrary. If there 


* ſhould be another world it will go hard wich me, 


N O c that 
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that is certain. I ſhall never eſcape for what I have 
one. to Heartfree. The devil muſt have me for 
et that undoubtedly. The devil ! Pſhaw! I am not 
40 ſuch a fool to be frighten'd at him neither. No, no; 
„hen a man's dead, there's an end of him. I wiſh TL 
iwas certainly ſatisfied of it though ; for there are 
© ſome men of learning, as I have heard, of a diffe- 
& rent opinion. It is but a bad chance, methinks, I 
<« ſtand. If there be no other world, why I ſhall. be in 
<© no worſe condition than a block or a ſtone : But if 
tc there ſhould, — D——n me, I will think no 
cc longer x Vows it. Let a pack of cowardly raſcals 
cc he afraid of death, I dare look him in the face. But 
ce ſhall I ſtay and be ſtarved !—No, I will eat up 
ec the biſcuits the French ſon of a whore beſtowed on 
et me, and then leap into the ſea for drink, ſince the 
« unconſcionable dog hath not allowed me a ſingle 
« drarh.” Having thus ſaid, he proceeded imme- 
diately to put his purpoſe in execution, and as his 
reſolution never failed him, he had no ſooner diſpatch- 
ed the ſmall quantity of proviſion, which his enemy 
had with no vaſt liberality preſented him, than he 
caſt himſelf ons into the * 


Cl H A P. XII. 
7 be range and yet natural eſcape of our bers. 


UR hero having with wonderful 8 

thrown himſelf into the ſea, as we mentioned 
at the end of the laſt chapter, was miraculouſly with- 
in two minutes after replaced in his boat; and this 
without the aſſiſtance of a dolphin or ſeahorſe, or 
any other fiſh or animal, who are always as ready at 
hand when a poet or hiſtorian pleaſes to call for them 
to carry a hero through a ſea, as any chairman at a 
coffeehouſe door near St. James's, to convey a beau 
over a ſtreet, and preſerve his white ſtockings. The. 
truth i is, we do not even to have any recourle to mi- 
7 | racles, 


4 


racles, from the ſtrict obſervance ve pay to ion 
10 of Horace, AL G 

Nec Deus interſit, ai dionus vindice nodus, 
The meaning of which is, Do not bring in a ſuperna- 
tural agent when you can do without him; and in- 
deed, we are much deeper read in natural than ſuper-" 
natural cauſes. We will therefore endeavour to ac- 
count for this extraordinary event from the former of 
theſe j and in doing this it will be neceſſary to diſ- 
cloſe ſome profound ſeerets to our reader, extremely 


well worth his Knowing, and which may ſerve him 


to account for many occurtences of the phznome-' 


nous kind er een 55 8 wg 1n this: our 


hemiſphere. 

BE A known ons that the great Alma Miter, Na- 
ture, is of all other females the moſt obſtinate, and 
tenatious of her paper?! 80 mal is that obſerva- 
wry t r 

N ehuram expellas . leet, uſque drm 


eg Mothentf viz. ſome to be Enge ſome 
ateſmen, ſome ambaſſadors, ſome biſhops, ſome 
generals, and ſo on. Of theſe there be two kinds; 
thoſe to whom nature is ſo generous to give ſome en- 
dowment, qualifying them for the parts ſhe intends 
them afterwards to act on this ſtage; and thoſe: 
whom ſhe uſes as inſtances of her unlimited” ower, 
and for whoſe preferment to ſuch and ſuch ſtations 
Solomon himſelf could have invented no other rea- 


ſon than that nature deſigned them ſo. Theſe latter 


ſome great philoſophers have, to ſhew them to be the 
favourites of nature, diſtinguiſhed by the honourable 


O 2 appellation 
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appellation of NaTuRALs.' Indeed, the true reaſon. 
of the general ignorance of mankind on this head 
ſeems to be this; That as nature chuſes to execute 
theſe her purpoſes by certain ſecond cauſes, and as 
many of theſe ſecond cauſes ſeem ſo totally foreign 
to her deſign, the wit of man, which, like his eye, 
ſees belt directly forward, and very little and im- 
perfectly what is oblique, is not able to diſcern the 
end by the means. Thus, how a handſome wife or 
daughter ſhould contribute to execute her original 
deſignation of · a general; or how flattery, or half a 
dozen houſes in a borough-town, ſhould: denote a 
judge, or a biſhop, he is not capable of compre- 
hending. And, indeed, we ourſeives, wiſe as we 
ary, are forced to reaſon ab effectu, and if we had been 
ſked what nature had intended ſuch men for, before 
he herſelf had: by the event demonſtrated her pur- 
poſe, 1t 1s poſſible we might ſometimes have been 
puzzled to declare; for it muſt be confeſſed, that at 
firſt ſight, and to a mind uninſpired, a man of vaſt 
#natural capacity and much acquired knowledge may 
- Teem by nature deſigned for power and honour, rather 
than one remarkable only for the want of thele, and 
indeed all other qualifications; whereas daily experi- 
ence convinces us of the contrary, and drives us as it 
were into the opinion I have here diſcloſed... 
Now, nature having originally intended our great 
man for that final exaltation, which, as it is the moſt 
roper and becoming end of all great men, it were 
Fearvily to be wiſhed they might all arrive at; would 
by no means be diverted from her purpoſe. She 
therefore no ſooner ſpied him in the water, than ſhe 
ſoftly whiſpered in his ear to attempt the recovery 
of his boat; which call he immediately obeyed, and 
being a good ſwimmer, and it being a perfect calm, 
with great facility accompliſhed it. . 
Tus we think this paſſage in our hiſtory, at firſt 
ſo greatly ſurpriſing, is very naturally accounted for; 
and our relation reſcued from the Prodigious, which, 
| though 


4 


* 
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though it oſten occurs in biography, is not to be en- 
couraged nor much commended on any occaſion, 
unleſs when abſolutely neceſſary to prevent the hiſ- 
tory's being at an end. Secondly, we hope our hero 
is juſtified from that imputation of want of reſolu- 


tion, which muſt have been fatal to the greatneſs of 
his character. n 


r e ee a 
The cincluſion of the boat adventure, and the end of the 
| ſecond book, a e 


U R hero paſſed the remainder of the evening, 


the night, and the next day, in a condition not 

much to be envied by any paſſion of the human mind, 
unleſs by ambition; which, provided it can only en- 
tertain itſelf with rhe moſt diſtant muſic of fame's 
trumpet, can diſdain ail the pleaſures of the ſenſualiſt, 
and thoſe more ſolemn, though quieter comforts, which 
a good conſcience ſuggeſts to a chriſtian. philoſopher, 
He ſpent his time in contemplation, that is to ſay, 
in blaſpheming, curling, and ſometimes ſinging and 
whiſtling. At laſt, when cold and hunger had al- 
moſt ſubdued his native fierceneſs, it being a good 
deal paſt midnight, and extremely dark, he thought 
he beheld a light at a diſtance, which the cloudineſs 
of the ſky prevented his miſtaking for a ſtar: This 
light, however, did not ſeem to approach him, at 
leaſt it approached by ſuch imperceptible degrees, 
that it gave him very little comfort, and at length 
totally forſook him. He then renewed his contem- 
plation as before, in which he continued till the day 
began to break; wher, to his inexpreſſible delight, 
he beheld a ſail at a very little diſtance, and which 
luckily ſeemed to be making towards him. He was 
likewiſe ſoon eſpied by thoſe in the veſſel, who want- 
ed no ſignals to inform them of his diſtreſs, and as it 
was almoſt a calm, and their courſe lay within five 
| O 3 hundred 
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hundred yards of him, they hoiſted out their boat and 
fetched him aboard. N09 ac zen {bo ghd: 
Tux captain of the ſhip was a Frenchman ; ſhe 
Was laden with deal from Norway, and had been 
extremely ſhattered in the late ſtorm. This captain 
was of that kind of men, who are actuated by a ge- 
neral humanity, and whoſe compaſſion can be raiſed 
by the diſtreſs of a fellow- creature, though of a nation 
whoſe king hath quarrelled with the monarch of their 
own. He therefore commiſerating the circumſtances 
of Wild, who had dreſſed up a ſtory proper to im- 
Poſe upon ſuch a filly fellow, told him, thar, jas him- 
ſelf well knew, he muſt be a priſoner on his arrival 
in France, but that he would endeavour to procure 
his redemption 4 for which our hero greatly thanked 
him. But as they were making very flow fail (for 
they had loſt their main-maſt in the ſtorm), Wild 
ſaw a little veſſel at a diſtance, they being within a 
few leagues of the Engliſh ſhore, which, on enquiry, 
he was informed was probably an Engliſh filhing- 
boat. And, it being then perfectly calm, he pro- 
mifſed, that if they would accommodate him with a 
' Pair of ſcullers, he could get within reach of the boar, 
at leaſt near enough to make ſignals to her; and he 
preferred any riſque to the certain fate of being a pri- 
ſoner. As his courage was ſomewhat reſtored by the 
proviſions (eſpecially brandy) with which the French- 
man had ſupplied him, he-was ſo earneſt in his en- 
treaties, that the captain, after many. perſuaſtons, at 
length complied ; and he was furniſhed with ſcul- 
lers, and with, ſome bread, pork, and a bottle of 
brandy. Then, taking leave of his preſervers, he 
again betook himſelf to his boat, and rowed ſo heart- 
ily, that he ſoon came within the ſight of the fiſher- 
man, who immediately made towards him, afid took 
him aboard, | 6 4 r 05. : 
No ſooner was Wild got ſafe on board the fiſher- 
man, than he begged him to make the utmoſt ſpeed 
into Deal; for that the veſſel which was ſtill in fight, 
05 was 
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Was a diſtreſſed Frenchman, bound for Havre de 
Grace, and might eaſily be made a prize, if there 
was any ſhip ready to go in purſuit of her. So nobly 
and greatly did our hero neglect all obligations con- 
ferred on him by the enemies of his country, that he 
would have contributed all he could to the taking his 
benefactor, to whom he owed both his life and his 
liberty. 5 | 

Taz fiſherman took his advice, and ſoon arrived 
at Deal, where the reader will, I doubt not, be as 
much concerned as Wild was, that there was not a 
ſingle ſhip prepared to go on the expedition. | 

Our hero now ſaw bimGlFence more ſafe on Terra 
firma; but unluckily at ſome, diſtance from that city 
where men of ingenuity can moſt ealily ſupply their 
wants without the aſſiſtance of money, or rather can 
moſt eafily procure money for the ſupply of their 
wants. However, as his talents were ſuperior to 
every difficulty, he framed ſo dexterous an account 
6f his being a merchant, having been taken and plun- 
dered by the enemy, and of his great effects in Lon- 
don, that he was not only heartily regaled by the 
fiſherman at his houſe; but made ſo handſome a 
booty by way of borrowing, a method of taking 
which we .have before mentioned to have his.appro- 
bation, that he was enabled to provide himſelf with 
a place in the ſtage coach; which (as God permitted 
it to-perform the journey) brought him, at the ap- 
pointed time, to an inn in the metropolis. 

AND now, reader, as thou canſt be in no ſuſpenſe 
for the fate of our great man, ſince we have returned 
him ſafe co the principal ſcene of his glory, we will a 
little look back on the fortunes of Mr. Heartfree, 
whom we left in no very pleaſant ſituation 3 but of 
this we ſhall treat in the next book. n 
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BOOK III. 
CHAP. I. 


be low and pitiful behaviour of Heartfree ; and the 
fooliſh conduct of his apprentice. 


T 1 15 misfortunes did not entirely prevent 
Heartfree from cloſing his eyes. On the 

| . contrary, he ſlept ſeveral hours the firſt night 
of his confinement. However, he perhaps paid too 
ſeverely dear both for his repoſe, and for a ſweet 
dream which accompanied it, and repreſented his 
little family in one of thoſe tender ſcenes, which had 
frequently paſſed in the days of his happineſs and 
profperity, when the proviſion they were making for 
the e fortunes of their children uſed to be one 
of the moſt agreeable topics of diſcourſe, with which 
he and his wife entertained themſelves. The plea- 
ſantneſs of this viſion, therefore, ſerved only, on his 
awaking, to ſet forth his preſent miſery with addi- 
3 tional 


— 
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- tional horror, and to heighten the dreadful ideas 
which now crowded on his mind. 

H had ſpent a conſiderable time after his firſt 
riſing from the bed on which he had, without un- 
dreſſing, thrown himſelf, and now began to wonder 
at Mrs. Heartfree's long abſence ; but as the mind 
is deſirous (and perhaps wiſely too) to comfort itſelf 
with drawing the moſt flattering concluſions from all 
events; ſo he hoped the longer her ſtay was, the 
more certain was his deliverance. At length his im- 
patience prevailed, and he was juſt going to diſpatch 
a meſſenger to his own houſe, when his apprentice 
came to pay him a viſit, and, on his enquiry, in- 
formed him, that his wife had departed in company 
with Mr. Wild many hours before, and had carried 
all his moſt valuable effects with her; adding at the 
ſame time, that ſhe had herſelf poſitively acquainted 
him ſhe had her huſband's expreſs orders for ſo do- 
ing, and that ſhe was gone to Holland. 


IT is the obſervation of many wiſe men, who have 


ſtudied the anatomy, of the human ſoul with more 
attention than our young phyſicians generally beſtow 
on that of the body, that great and violent ſurprize 
hath a different effect from that which is wrought in 
a good houſewife by perceiving any diſorders 1n her 
kitchen ; who, on ſuch occaſions, commonly ſpreads 
the diſorder, not only over her whole family, but 
over the whole neighbourhood. Nov, theſe great 
calamities, eſpecially when ſudden, tend to ſtifle and 
deaden all the faculties, inſtead of rouſing them; 
and accordingly Herodotus tells us a ſtory of Crœ- 
ſus, King of Lydia, who, on beholding his ſervants 
and courtiers led captive, wept bitterly ; but when 
he ſaw his wife and children in that condition, ſtood 
ſtupid and motionleſs ; ſo ſtood poor Heartfree on 


this relation of his apprentice, nothing moving but 


bis colour, which entirely forſook his countenance. 


Tux 


* q * * — 
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Tux apprentice,, who had not in the leaſt doubted 


other. At laſt Heartfree cry'd out in an agony : “My 
« wife deſerted me in my misfortunes !” « Heaven 
4 forbid, Sir,“ anſwered the other. And what is 


ee become of my poor children,” replied Heartfree ? 


„ They are at home, Sir,” ſaid the apprentice. 


de Heaven be praiſed ! She hath forſaken them too,” 


cries Heartfree ; © Fetch them hither this inſtant. 


Go, my dear Jack, bring hither my little all 


* which remains now: Fly, child, if thou doſt not 
« intend likewiſe to forſake me in my afflitions.” 


The youth anſwered, he would die ſooner than enter- 


tain ſuch a thought, and begging his maſter to be 
comforted, inſtantly obeyed his orders. 

. HEaRTFREE, the moment the young man was 
departed, threw himſelf on his bed in an agony of de- 
pair; but, recollecting himſelf after he had vented the 
firſt ſallies of his afßon, he began to queſtion the 
infidelity of his wit as a matter impoſſible. He ran 
over in his thoughts the uninterrupted tenderneſs 
which ſhe had always ſhewn him, and, for a minute, 
blamed the raſhnels of his belief againſt her; till the 
many circumſtances of her having left him fo long, 
and neither writ nor ſent to him ſince her departure 
with all his effects and with Wild, of whom he was 


not before without ſuſpicion ; and laſtly and chiefly, 


her falſe pretence to his commands, entirely turned 
the ſcale, and convinced him of her diſloyalty. 
Wurz he was in theſe agitations of mind, the 
nad apprentice, who had uſed the utmoſt expedition, 
OED his children to him. He embraced them 


with the moſt paſſionate fondneſs, and imprinted 


numberleſs kiſſes on their little lips. The little girl 
fle to him with almoſt as much eagerneſs as he 
himſelf expreſſed at her ſight, and cried out: © O 

| > OA, | « Papa, 
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ce Papa, why did you not come home to poor mam 
tc ma all this while; I thought you would not have 
« left your little Nancy ſo long.” After which he 
aſked her for her mother, and was told ſhe had kiſſed 
them both in the morning, and cried very much for 
his abſence. All which brought a flood of tears into 
the eyes of this weak, filly man, who had not great- 
neſs ſufficient to conquer theſe low efforts of tender- 
neſs and humanity. 

Hz then proceeded to enquire of the magicforvailh 
who acquainted him, that ſhe knew no more than that 
her miſtreſs had taken leave of her children in the 
morning with many tears and kiſſes, and had recom» 
mended them in the moſt earneſt manner to her care; 
ſhe ſaid, ſhe had promiſed faithfully to take care bf 
them, and would, while they were entruſted to her, 
fulfil her promiſe. For which profeſſion Heartfret 
expreſſed much gratitude to her; and, after indulg- 
ing himſelf with ſome little fondneſſes, which we 


Hall not relate, he delivered his children into the ” 


good woman's hands, and diſmiſſed: her, 


CHEAT: 


A ſoliloguy of Heartfree's, full of low and taſe ideas, 
without a ſyllable of GREATNESS, | 


EIN G now alone, he ſat ſome ſhort: time 


Tolltoquy:: 
c Wu ſhall I do ? Shall I abandon myſelf ro a 
ce diſpirited deſpair, or fly in the face of the Al- 


ſilent, and 1 burſt forth into the following pe 


0 mighty? Surely both are unworthy of a wiſe man; 


«for what can be more vain than weakly to lament 
e my fortune, if irretrievable, or, if hope remains, | 
< to offend that being, who can moſt ſtrongly fup- 
port it: But are my paſſions then voluntary? A 
« I fo abſolutely their maſter, that I can reſolve with 
* FR fo far only will I grieve? Certainly nd. 


«o Reaſon, £ 
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© Reafon, however we flatter ourſelves, hath” not 
L ſuch deſpotic empire in our minds, that it can, 
tc with imperial voice, huſh all our ſorrow in a mo- 
©*< ment. Where then is its uſe? For either it is 
* an empty found, and we are deceived in thinking 
* we have reaſon, or it is given us to ſome end, and 
c hath' a part aſſigned it by the all-wiſe Creator. 
„ Why, what can its office be, other than juſtly 
tt to weigh the worth of all things, and to direct us 
* to that perfection of human wiſdom, which pro- 
* portions our eſteem of every object to its real me- 
« rit, and prevents us from over or under valuing 
tc whatever we hope for, we enjoy, or we loſe. It 
s doth not fooliſhly ſay to us, Be not glad or Be not 
« ſorry, which would be as vain and idle, as to bid 
ce the purling river ceaſe to run, or the raging wind 
* to blow. It prevents us only from exulting, like 
* children, when we receive a toy, or from lament- 
<« ing when we are deprived of ir. Suppoſe then I 
* have loſt the enjoyments of this world, and my 
te expectation of future pleaſure and profit is for ever 
ce diſappointed ; what relief can my reaſon afford? 
«« What, unleſs it can ſhew me I had fixed my af- 
ce fections on a toy; that what I deſired was not, by 
ce a wile man, eagerly to be affected, nor its loſs 
© violently deplored ; for there are toys adapted to 
te all ages, from the rattle to the throne ; and per- 
<« haps the value of all is equal to their ſeveral poſ- 
ce ſcſſors; for if the rattle pleaſes the ear of the in- 
te fant, what can the flattery of ſycophants give more 
te to the prince. The latter is as far from examining 
* into the reality and ſource of his pleaſure, as the 
te former; for if both did, they mult both equally 
« deſpiſe it. And ſurely, if we conſider them ſeri- 
te ouſly, and compare them together, we ſhall be 
* forced to conclude all thoſe pomps and pleaſures, 
tc of which men are ſo fond, and which, through fo 
c much danger and difficulty, with ſuch violence 
« and villany they purſue, to be as worthleſs trifles 

as 
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«as any expoſed to ſale in a toy-ſhop. I have of- 
t ten noted my little girl viewing, with eager eyes, 


ce a jointed" baby; I have marked the pains and ſoli- 
« cirations ſhe hath uſed, till J have been prevailed 


ce on to indulge her with it. At her firſt obtaining 
ct jr, what joy hath ſparkled in her countenance ! 


« with what raptures hath ſhe taken poſſeſſion ;' but 
ct how little ſatisfaction hath ſhe found in it! Whar 
« pains to work out her amuſement from it! Its 
dreſs muſt be varied; the tinſel ornaments which 
cc firſt caught her eyes, produce no longer pleaſure; 
«ſhe endeavours to make it ſtand and walk in vain, 


« and is conſtrained herſelf to ſupply it with con- 


« verſation. In a day's time it is thrown by and 
te neglected, and ſome leſs coſtly toy preferred to it. 
« How like the ſituation of this child is that of ever 

« man! What difficulties in the purſuit of his de- 
« ſires! What inanity in the poſſeſſion of moſt, and 
« ſatiety in thoſe which ſeem more real and ſubſtan- 
te tial l The delights of moſt men are as childiſh and 
«.az ſuperficial as that of my little girl; a feather 
« or a fiddle are their purſuits and their pleaſures 


through life, even to their ripeſt years, if ſuch 


© men may be ſaid to attain any ripeneſs at all. But 


ce let us ſurvey thoſe whoſe underſtandings are of a 


« more elevated and refined temper: How empty 
& do they ſoon find the world of enjoyments worth 
< their deſire or attaining! How ſoon do they re- 
ce treat to ſolitude and contemplation, to gardening 
© and planting, and ſuch rural amuſements, where 
te their trees and they enjoy the air and the ſun in com- 
tc mon, and both vegerate with very little difference 
ce between them. But ſuppoſe (which neither truth 
© nor wiſdom will allow) we could admit ſomethin 

& more valuable and ſubſtantial in theſe bleſſings, 


te would not the uncertainty of their poſſeſſion be 


& alone ſufficient to lower their price? How mean a 
& tenure is that at the will of fortune, which chance, 
fraud, and rapine are every day ſo likely to deprive 
| e P 
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N us of, and often the more likely by hom much the 
e gteater worth our poſſeſſions are of! Is it not to 
plage our affections on a bubble in the water, or 
© an a picture in the clouds ? What madman would 
«build a fine houſe, or frame a beautiful garden on 
* land in which he held ſo uncertain an, intereſt? 
et But again, was all this leſs undeniable, did for- 
«rune, the lady of our manor, leaſe to us for our 
e Jives; of how little conſideration. muſt even this 
t term appear? For admitting that theſe. pleaſures 
« were not liable to be torn. from us,; how, certainly 
et mult we betorn from them! Perhaps to-morrow, — 
2 Nay, or even ſooner 2 F or as the excellent poet ſays, 

ce Where is to-morrow ?——In the other world. 

To thouſands this is true, and the reverſe © 

Is ſure to none. nenn 

1 er ieee unn ene 
But if I have no further hope in this world, can 1 
et hay none beyond it ? Surely thoſe laborious wri- 
« ters, who have taken ſuch infinite pains to deſtroy 
« Or weaken all the proofs of futurity, have not. ſo 
_ « far ſucceeded as to exclude us from hope, That 

« Active principle in man which with ſueh boldneſs 
« puſhes us on through every labour and difficulty, to 
cc attain the moſt diſtant and moſt improbable event 
<< in this world, will not. ſurely deny us a little flat- 
| H tering proſpect of thoſe beautiful manſions, which, 
jf they could be thought chimerical, muſt be al- 
«* lowed the lovelieſt which can entertain the eye of 
« man; and to which the road, if we underſtand it 
« rightly, appears to have ſo few thorns and briars 
te in it, and to require 10 little labour and fatigue 
« from thoſe, who ſhall paſs through it, that its ways 
<« are truly ſaid to be ways of pleaſantneſs, and all 
« its paths to be thoſe of peace. If the proofs. of 
« chriſtianity be as ſtrong as I imagine them, ſurely 
« enough may be deduced from that ground only, 
ec to comfort and ſupport the moſt miſerable man in 
e his affliftiong, And this I think my reaſon tells 


«© me, 


Ul 
». 


* 
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ee me, that if the profeſſors and propagaters of infi- 
« delity are in the right, the loſſes which death 
te brings to the virtuous are not worth their lament- 
ce ing; but if theſe are, as certainly they ſeem, in 
«the wrong, the bleſſings it procures them are not 
« ſufficiently to be coveted and rejoiced at. 
+ « On my own account then, I have no cauſe for 
te ſorrow, but oh my children's Why, the ſa 
cc Being to whoſe goodneſs and power I entruſt my 
etc own happineſs, is likewiſe as able and as willing to 
6. procure theirs. Nor matters it what ſtate of liſe 
ce ig allotted for them, whether it be their fate to 
« procure bread with their own labour, or to eat it 
« at the ſweat of others. Perhaps, if we conſider 
« the caſe with proper attention, or reſolve it with 
ce due ſincerity; the former is much the ſweeter: 
« The hind may be more happy than the lord; for 
te his deſires are fewer, and thoſe ſuch as are attend- 
te ed with more hope and leſs fear. I will de my 
ce utmoſt to lay the foundations of my children's 
« happineſs, I will carefully avoid educating them 
te in a ſtation ſuperior to their fortune, and for the 
« event truſt to that Being, in whom whoever tightly 
ce confides, muſt be ſuperior to all worldly ſorrows. 
In this low manner, did this poor wretch proceed 

to argue, till he had worked himſelf up into an en- 
thuſiaſm, which by degrees ſoon became invulnera- 
ble to every human attack ; ſo that when *Mr: Snap 
acquainted him with the return of the writ, and that 
he muſt carry him to Newgate, he received the mef- 
ſage as Socrates did the news of the ſhip” > en 4 
and that he was to prepare for death, © 


. 
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Wherein our hero proceeds in the road to GREATNESS, | 

I UT we muſt not. detain our reader too long 
B with theſe low characters. He is doubtleſs as 
impatient as the audience at the theatre, till the 
principal figure returns on the ſtage ; we will there- 
fore indulge his inclination, and purſue the actions 
of the Great Wild. e de He dehe be 4 

 Tazrz happened to be in the ſtage-coach, in 
which Mr. Wild travelled from Dover, a certain 
young gentleman, who had fold an eſtate in Kent, 
and was going to London to receive the money, 
There was likewiſe a handſome young woman who 
had left her parents at Canterbury, and was proceed- 
ing to the ſame city, in order (as ſhe informed her 
fellow-travellers) to, make her fortune. With this 
girl the young ſpark was ſo much enamoured, that 
he publicly acquainted her with the purpoſe of his 
journey, and offered her a conſiderable ſum in hand 
and a ſettlement, if. ſhe would conſent to return with 
him into the country, where ſhe would be at a ſafe 
diſtance from her relations. Whether ſhe accepted 
this propoſal or no, we are not able with any tolerable 
certainty to deliver: But Wild, the moment he 
heard of this money, began to caſt about in his mind 
by what means he might become maſter of it. He 
entered into a long harangue about the methods of 
carrying money ſafely on the road, and faid, He had 
at that time two bank bills of a hundred pounds each 
ſewed in his coat; which, added he, is ſo ſafe a 
way, that it is almoſt impoſſible I ſhould be in any 
danger of being robbed by the moſt cunning high- 
Wayman. ä 

Tux young gentleman, who was no deſcendant 
of Solomon, or, if he was, did not, any more than 


ſome other deſcendants of wiſe men, inherit the wiſ- 
| dom 
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dom of his: anceſtor; greatly approved Wild's in- 
genvity; and thanking him for his information, de- 
clared he would follow his example when he return» 

ed into the country: By which means he propoſed to 
ſave the premium commonly taken for the remit- 
tance: Wild had then no more to do but to inform 
himſelf rightly of the time of the gentleman's jour- 

' ney; which he did with great certainty; before they 
ſeparated. We. 


Ar his arrival in town, he fixed on two whom he 
regarded as the moſt reſolute of his gang for this 
entetprize; and accordingly having ſummoned the 
principal; or moſt defperate, as he imagined him, 
of theſe two (for he never choſe. to communicate in 
the preſence of more than one) he propoſed to him 
the robbing and murdering this gentleman; 

Ma. Marybone (for that was the gentleman's 
name to whom he applied) readily agreed to the rob- 
bery; but he heſitated at the murder. He ſaid, as 
to robbery; he had, on much weighing and conſider- 
ing the matter, very well reconciled his conſcience 
to it; for though that noble kind of robbery which 
was executed on the highway, was from the cow- , 
ardice of mankind leſs frequent; yet the baſer and 
meaner ſpecies, ſometimes called Cheating, but 
more commonly known by the name of Robbery 
within the Law, was in a manner univerſal. He did 
not therefore pretend to the reputation of being ſo 
much honeſter than other people; but could by no 
means ſatisfy himſelf in the commiſſion of murder, 
which was a ſin of the moſt heinous nature, and fo 
immediately proſecuted by. God's judgment, that it 
never paſſed undiſcovered: or unpuniſhed, 

Wiro, with the utmoſt diſdain in his counte- 
nance, anſwered as follows: © Art thou he whom 
© have ſelected out of my whole gang for this glo- 
<« rious undertaking, and doſt thou cant of God's 
te revenge againſt murder? You have, it ſeems, re- 
* conciled your-conſcience (a pretty word) to rob- 
Vol. IV. P te bery 
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te bery from its being ſo common. Is it then the 
© novelty. of - murder which deters you? Do you 
« imagine that guns, and piſtols, and fwords, and 
et knives, are the only inſtruments of death? Look 
ce into the world, and ſee the numbers whom broken 
1 fortunes and broken hearts bring untimely to the 
* grave. To omit thoſe glorious heroes, who, to 
* their immortal honour, have maffacred whole na- 
* tions, what think you of private perſecution, trea- 
. © chery, and ſlander, by which the very ſouls of men 
« are in a mannner torn from their bodies? Is it not 
*© more generous, nay, more good- natured, to. fend 
te a man to his reſt, than, after having plundered 
« him of all he hath, or from malice or malevolence 
& deprived: him of his character, to puniſſi him with 
te a languiſhing death, or what is worſe, a languiſh- 
c ing life ? Murder, therefore, is not ſo uncommon 
« as you weakly conceive it, though, as you faid of 
e robbery, that more noble kind, which lies within 
ee the paw of the law, may be ſo. But this is the 
« moſt innocent in him who doth it, and the moſt 
& eligible to him who is to ſuffer it. Believe me, 
« lad, the tongue of a viper is leſs hurtful than that 
« of a llanderer, and the gilded ſcales. of a rattle- 
« ſnake leſs dreadful than the purſe of the oppreſſor. 
« Let me therefore hear no more of your ſcruples ; 
« but conſent to my propoſal without further heſita- 
« tion, unleſs, like a woman, you are afraid of 
& blooding your clothes, or, like a fool, are terrified 
« with the apprehenſions of being hanged in chains. 
« Take my word for it, you had better be an honeſt 
cc man than half a rogue. Do not think of continuing 
« in my gang without abandoning yourſelt abſolutely 
te to my pleaſure; for no man ſhall ever receive a 
« favour at my hands, who ſticks at any thing, or is 
ce guided by any other law than that of my will.” 
Wilp thus ended his ſpeech, which had not the 
deſired effect on Marybone : he agreed to the rob - 
4 bery, but would not undertake the murder, as ah 
5 . (wha 
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{who feared that by Marybone's demanding to ſearch 
the gentleman's coat he might hazard ſuſpicion 
himſelf) inſiſted. Marybone was immediately en- 
tered by Wild in his black- book, and was preſently 
after impeached and executed as a fellow on whom 
his leader could not place ſufficient dependance; 

thus falling, as many rogues do; a ſacrifice, not to 
his rogueryz but to his conſcience. 


ad 21 14: OA" AV; 

Tn which a young hero, of wonderful good promiſe, 

makes his firſt appearance, with many other GREAT 
MATTERS. | 55 


UR hero next applied himſelf to another of 
his gang; who inftantly received his orders, 
and inſtead of heſitating at a ſingle murder, aſked if 
he ſhould: blow out the brains of all the paſſengers, 
coachman and all. But Wild, whoſe moderation 
we have before noted, would not permit him; and 
therefore having given him an exact deſcription of 
the devoted perſon, with his other neceſſary inſtruc- ® 1 
tions, he diſmiſſed him, with the ſtricteſt orders to 
avoid, if poſſible, doing hurt to any other perſon. 
Tux name of this youth, who will hereafter make 
ſome figure in this hiſtory, being the. Achates of our 
Eneas, or rather the Hæpheſtion of our Alexander, 
was Fireblood. He had every qualification to make 
a ſecond-rate GREAT MAN 4 mY TOO he 
was completely equi for the tool of a real or 
firſt-rate TS Nad. We ſhall therefore (which 
is the propereſt way of dealing with this kind of 
GreaTwess) deſcribe him negatively, and content 
ourſelves with telling our reader what qualities he 
had not; in which number were humanity, modeſty, 
and fear, not one grain of any of which was mingled 
in his whole compoſition. 


P 2 WI 
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We will now leave this youth, who was eſteemed 
the moſt promiſing of the whole gang, and whom 
Wild often declared to be one of the prettieſt lads 

he had ever ſeen, of which opinion, indeed, were 
moſt other people of his acquaintance, we will how- 
ever leave himat his entrance on this enterprize, and 
doch our attention fixed on our hero, whom we ſhall 
obſerve taking large ſtrides towards the ſummit of 
human glory. | 

Wiro, immediately at his return to town, went 
to pay a viſit to Miſs Lætitia Snap; for he had that 
weakneſs of ſuffering himſelf to be enſlaved by wo- 
men, ſo naturally incident to men of heroic diſpo- 
fition; to ſay the truth, it might more properly be 
called a ſlavery to his own appetite; for could he 
have ſatisfied that, he had not cared three farthings 
what had become of the little tyrant for whom he 
profeſſed ſo violent a 1 11 Here he was inform- 
ed, that Mr. Heartfree had been conveyed to New- 
gate the day before, the writ being then returnable. 

He was ſomewhat concerned at this news; not from 
any compaſſion for the misfortunes of Heartfree, 
whom he hated with ſuch inveteracy, that one would 
have imagined he had ſuffered the ſame injuries from 
him which he had done towards him. His concern 
therefore had another motive; in fact, he was un- 
eaſy at the place of Mr. Heartfree's confinement, as 
it was to be the ſcene of his future glory, and where 
conſequently he ſhould be frequently obliged to ſee 
a face which hatred, and not ſhame, made him de- 
a we ght olf | 

Io prevent this, therefore, ſeveral methods ſug- 
geſted themſelves to him. At firſt, he thought of 
removing him out of the way by the ordinary me- 
thod of n.urder, which he doubted not but Fireblood 
would be very ready to execute; for that youth had 
at thei laſt interview ſworn, D—1 his eyes, be thought 
there was no better paſtime than blowing a man's brains 
out. But beſides the danger of this method, it did 

| not 
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not look horrible nor barbarous enough for the laſt 
miſchief which he ſhould do to Heartfree. Con- 
ſidering, therefore, a little farther with himſelf, he 
at length came to a reſolution to hang him, if poſſi- 
ble, the very next ſeſſions. 

Now, though the obſervation, How apt men arg t 
bate thoſe” they injure, or how un orgiving they are if 
the injuries they do themſelves, be common enough, 
yet I do not remember to have ever ſeen the . 
of this ſtrange phænomenon as at firſt it appears. 
Know therefore, reader, that with much and ſevere. 
ſcrutiny we have diſcovered this hatred to be founded 
on the paſſion of fear, and to ariſe from an apprehen- 
ſion that the perſon whom we have ourſelves greatly 
injured, will uſe all poſſible endeavours to revenge 
and retaliate the injuries we have done him. An 
opinion ſo firmly e abliſhed in bad and great minds 
(and thofe who confer injuries on others, have ſel- 
dom very goqd, or mean ones) that no benevolence, 
nor even beneficence on the injured fide, can eradi- 
cate it. On the contrary, they refer all theſe acts 
of kindneſs to impoſture and deſign of lulling their 
ſuſpicion, till an opportunity offers of ſtriking a 
ſurer and ſeverer blow; and thus, while the good 
man who hath received it, hath truly forgotten the 
injury, the evil mind which did it, hath it in lively 
and freſh remembrance. 

As we ſcorn to keep any diſcoveries Peet from 
our readers, whoſe inſt ruction, as well as diverſion, 
we have greatly conſidered in this hiſtory, we have 
here digreſſed ſomewhat to communicate the follow - 

ing ſhort leſſon to thoſe who are ſimple, and well- 
inclined ; Though as a chriſtian thou art obliged, and 
we adviſe thee to forgive thy enemy; NEVER TRUST THE 
MAN WHO HATH REASON TO SUSPECT THAT YQU 
KNOW HE HATH INJURED YOU. | 
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Mort and more GREATNESS, unparalleled in Biſlory or 


romance. 


. T. order to accompliſh this great and noble ſcheme, 
, 


which the vaſt genius of Wild had contrived, the 
ſ neceſſary ſtep was to regain the confidence of 
Heartfree. But however neceſſary this was, it ſeem- 
ed to be attended with ſuch inſurmountable difficul- 
ties, that even our hero for ſome time deſpaired of 
ſucceſs, He was greatly ſuperior to all mankind in 
the ſteadineſs of his countenance, but this undertak- 
ing ſeemed to require more of that noble quality 
than had ever been the portion of a mortal. How- 
ever at laſt he reſolved to attempt it, and from his 
ſucceſs, I think, we may fairly 8 that what was 
ſaid by the Latin poet of labour, that ff conquers all 
things, is much more true when applied to impu- 

dence. 1 
Wurz he had formed his plan, he went to New- 
ate, and burſt reſolutely into the preſence of Heart- 
. whom he eagerly embraced and kiſſed; and 
then, firſt arraigning his own raſhneſs, and afterwards 
lamenting his unfortunate want of ſucceſs, he ac- 
k quainted him with the particulars of what had hap- 
pened; concealing only that ſingle incident of his 
attack on the other's wife, and his motive to the un- 
dertaking, which, he aſſured Heartfree, was a deſire 
to preſerve his effects from a ſtatute of bankruptcy, 
Taz frank openneſs of this declaration, with the 
compoſure of countenance with which it was deliver- 
ed ; his ſeeming only ruffled by the concern for his 
friend's misfortune; the probability of truth attending 
it, joined to the boldneſs and diſintereſted appear- 
ance of this viſit, together with his many profeſſions 
of immediate ſervice, at a time when he could nox 
have the leaſt viſible motive from ſelf- love 8 
42 H > I '* rh 
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above all his offering him money, the laſt and ſureſt 
token of friendſhip, ruſhed with ſuch united force 
on the well-diſpoſed heart, as it is vulgarly called, 


of this ſimple man, that they inſtantly ſtaggered, 


and ſoon ſubverted all the determination he had be- 
fore made in prezudice of Wild; who perceiving 
the balance to be turning in his favour, preſently 
threw in a hundred imprecations on his own folly and 
ill- adviſed forwardneſs to ſerve his friend, which had 
thus unhappily produced his ruin; he added as man 

curſes on the Count, whom he vowed to purſue with 


revenge all over Europe: laſtly, he caſt in ſome 


grains of comfort, aſſuring Heartfree that his wife 
was fallen into the gentleſt hands, that ſhe would 
be carried no farther than Dunkirk, whence ſhe 
might very eaſily be redeemed. n 
HzARTTRER, to whom the lighteſt preſumption 
of his wife's fidelity would have been more delicious 
than the abſolute reſtoration of all his jewels, and 
who, indeed, had with the utmoſt difficulty been 
brought to entertain the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of her in- 
conſtancy, immediately abandoned all diſtruſt of both 
her and his friend, whoſe ſincerity (luckily for Wild's 
purpoſe) ſeemed to him to depend on the ſame evi- 
dence, He then embrated our hero, who had in 
his countenance all the ſymptoms of the deepeſt con- 
cern, and begged him to be comforted ; ſaying, that 
the intentions, rather than the actions of men, con- 
ferred obligations; that as to the event of human 
affairs, it was governed either by chance or ſome 
ſuperior agent; that friendſhip was concerned voy 
in the direction of our deſigns; and ſuppoſe theſe 
failed of ſucceſs, or produced an event never ſo con- 
trary to their aim, the merit of a good intention was 
not in the leaſt leſſened, but was rather entitled tg 

compaſſion, 95 
HzarTraze however was ſoon curious enough 
to enquire how Wild had eſcaped the captivity which 
his wife then ſuffered, 2 likewiſe he * 
4 e 
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the whole truth, omitting only the motive to the 
French captain's cruelty, for which he aſſigned a 

very different reaſon, namely, his attempt to ſecure 
Heartfree's jewels. Wild indeed always kept as much 
truth as was poſlible in every thing; and this he 

ſaid was turning the cannon of the enemy upon 
themſelves. | | {0364-02 


Wilp having thus, with admirable and truly laud- 
able conduct, atchieved the firſt ſtep, began to diſ- 
courſe on the badneſs of the world, and particularly 
to blame the ſeverity of creditors, who ſeldom or 
neyer attended to any unfortunate circumſtances, but 
without mercy inflicted confinement on the debtor, 
whoſe body the law, with very unjuſtifiable rigour, 
delivered into their power, He added, that for his 
part, he looked on this reſtraint to be as heavy a 
puniſhment as any appointed by law for the greateſt 
offenders. . That the loſs of liberty was, in his opi- 
nion, equal to, if not worſe, than the loſs of life; 
that he had always determined, if by any accident or 
misfortune he had been ſubjected to the former, he 
would run the greatelt riſk of the latter, to reſcue 
himſelf from it; which, he ſaid, if men did not want 
reſolution, was always enough; for that it was ridi- 
culous to conceive, . that two or three men could 
confine two or three hundred, unleis the priſoners 
were either fools or cowards, eſpecially when they 
were neither chained nor fettered. He went on in 
this manner, till perceiving the utmoſt attention in 
Heartfree, he ventured to propoſe to him an endea- 
your to make his eſcape, which, he ſaid, might eaſily 
be executed; that he would himſelf raiſe a party in 
the priſon, and that, if a murder or two ſhould hap- 
pen in the attempt, he (Heartfree) might keep free 
from 2ny ſhare, either in the guilt or in the danger. 

TtixRE is one misfortune which attends all great 
men nd their ſchemes, viz. That, in order to carry 
ft em into execution, they are obliged; in propoſing 
Faeir, purpoſe to their tools, to diſcover themſelves 

4. us. to 
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to be of that diſpoſition, in which certain little wri- 
ers have adviſed mankind to place no confidence 
an advice which hath been ſometimes taken. In- 
deed, many inconveniencies ariſe to the ſaid great 
men from theſe ſcribblers publiſhing without re- 
ſtraint their hints or alarms to ſociety ; and many 
great and glorious ſchemes have been thus fruſtrat- 
ed; wherefore it were to be wiſhed, that in all well- 
regulated governments, ſuch liberties ſhould be b 

ſome wholeſome laws reſtrained ; and all writers in- 
hibited from venting any other inſtructions to the 


eople than what ſhould be firſt approved and li- 5 


cenſed by the ſaid great men, or their proper inſtru- 
ments or tools; by which means nothing would ever 
be publiſhed but what made for the advancing their 
molt noble projects. 

HrarTFREE, whoſe ſuſpicions were again raiſed 
by this advice, viewing Wild with inconceivable diſ- 


dain, ſpoke as follows: © There is one thing, the 


ce loſs of which I ſhould deplore infinitely beyond 
ge that of liberty and of life alſo, I mean that of a 
* good conſcience, A bleſſing which he who poſ- 


bittereſt potion of life is by this ſo ſweetened, that 


& it ſoon becomes palatable; whereas without it, 


e the moſt delicate enjoy ments quickly loſe all their 
reliſh, and life itſelf grows inſipid, or rather nau- 
* ſeous to us. Would you then leſſen my misfor- 

tunes by robbing me of what hath been my only 
et comfort under them, and on which I place my 
cc dependance of being relieved from them ? I have 
te read that Socrates refuſed to ſave his life by 
c breaking the laws of his country, and departing 
s from his priſon, when it was open. Perhaps my 
e virtue would not go ſo far; but heaven forbid 
* liberty ſhould have ſuch charms, to tempt me to 
ce the perpetration of ſo horrid a crime as murder. 
As to the poor evaſion of committing it by other 
fc ww it t might be uſeful indeed to thoſe who 


s ſeek 


cc 


& leſſes can never be thoroughly unhappy ; for the 
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* ſeek only the eſcape from temporal puniſhment 
te but can be of no ſervice to excuſe me to that 
c Being whom I chiefly fear offending; nay, it 
te would greatly aggravate my guilt by ſo impudent 
© an endeavour to impoſe upon him, and by fo 
te wickedly involving others in my crime, Give 
te me therefore no more advice of this kind; for 
ce this is my great comfort in all my afflictions, that 
ce it is in the power of no enemy to rob me of my 
et conſcience, nor will I eyer be ſo much my own 
ec enemy as to injure it.“ 

Thou our hero heard all this with proper con- 
tempt, he made no direct anſwer, but endeavoured 
to evade his propoſal as much as poſſible, which he 
did with admirable dexterity : this method of get- 
ting tolerably well off, when you are repulſed in 
your attack on a man's conſcience, may be ſtiled the 
art of retreating, in which the politician, as well ag 
- the genera], hath ſometimes a wonderful opportunity 
of diſplaying his great abilities in his profeſſion, 

WirLp having made this admirable retreat, and 
argued away all deſign of involving his friend, in the 

uilt of murder, concluded however, that he thought 
— rather too ſcrupulous in not attempting his 
eſcape; and then promiſing to uſe all ſuch means as 
the other would permit, in his ſervice, took his leave 
for the preſent. Heartfree, having indulged him- 
ſelf ari hour with his children, repaired to reſt, which 
he enjoyed quiet and undiſturbed ; whilſt Wild, diſ- 
daining repoſe, ſat up all night, conſulting how he 
might bring about the final deſtruction of his friend, 
without being beholden to any aſſiſtance from him- 
ſelf ; which he now deſpaired of procuring. With 
the reſult of theſe conſultations we ſhall acquaint our 
reader in good time; but at preſent we have mat» 
ters of much more conſequence to relate to him. 


CHAP, 


— 
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CH A'P, VI, 
The event af Fireblood's adventure, and. a an of 


marriage, which might have Fee concluded either 4 | 


Smithfield or St. James' \ - 


IREBLO © D returned from his enterprize 
unſucceſsful. The gentleman happened to go 
home another way than he had intended; ſo that the 
whole deſign miſcarried. Fireblood had indeed rob- 
bed the coach, and had wantonly diſcharged a piſtol 
into it, which lightly wounded one of the paſſengers 
in the arm, The booty he met with was not very con- 


ſiderable, though much greater than that with which 


he acquainted Wild; for, of eleven pounds in mo- 


ney, two ſilver watches, and a wedding-ring, he pro- 


duced no more than two guineas and the ring, which 


he proteſted with numberleſs oaths was his whole 


booty, However, when an advertiſement of the 
robbery was publiſhed, with a reward promiſed for 
the ring-and the watches, Fireblood was obliged to, 
confeſs the whole, and to acquaint our hero where 
he had pawned the watches ; which Wild, taking 
the full yalue of them for his pains, reſtored to the 
right owner, 

He did not fail catechiſing his young friend on 


this occaſion, He ſaid, he was ſorry to ſee any ok 


his gang guilty of a breach of honour ; that with- 
out honour Priggery was at an end ; that if a Prig 

had but honour, he would overlook every vice in 4 
world. * But, nevertheleſs,” ſaid he, “ I will for- 


te give you this time, as you are a hopeful lad; and 


e I hope never afterwards to find you We in 
te this great point.“ 


Wilp had now brought his gang to great regu 


larity: he was obeyed and feared by them all. He 
had likewiſe eſtabliſhed an office, where all men who 
were robbed, paying the value only (or a little more) 
of their goods, might haye them again, This was 


— 


of 
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of notable uſe to ſeveral perſons who had loſt pieces 


of plate they had received from their grandmo- 
thers ; to others who had a particular value for cer- 
tain rings, watches, heads of canes, ſnuff-boxes, Sc. 
for which they would not have taken twenty times 
as much as they were worth, either becauſe they 
had them a little while or a long time, or that ſome- 
body elſe had had them before, or from ſome other 
ſuch excellent reaſon, which often ſtamps a greater 
value on a toy, than the great Bubble - boy himſelf 
would have the impudence to ſet upon it. 

By theſe means, he ſeemed in ſo promiſing a way 
of procuring a fortune, and was regarded in ſo 
thriving a light by all the gentlemen of his acquaint- 
ance, as by the keeper and turnkeys of Newgate, 
by Mr. Snap, and others. of his occupation, that 
Mr. Snap one day, taking Mr. Wild the elder aſide, 
very ſeriouſly propoſed what they had often lightly 
talked over, a ſtrict union between their families, by 
marrying his daughter Tiſhy'to our hero. This 
propoſal was very readily accepted by the old gen- 


tleman, who promiſed to acquaint his ſon with it. 


On the morrow on which this meſſage was to be 


delivered, our hero, little dreaming of the happineſs 


which, of its own accord, was advancing ſo near to- 


- wards him, had called Fireblood to him; and, after 


informing that youth of the violence of his paſſion 
for the young lady, and aſſuring him what confidence 


he repoſed in him and his honour, he diſpatched him 


ro Miſs Tiſhy with the following letter; which we 
here inſert, not only as we take it to be extremely 
curious, but to be a much better pattern for that 
epiſtolary kind of writing, which js generally called 


Love-letters, than any to be found in the academy 


of compliments, and which we challenge all the beaus 
of our time to excel either in matter or ſpelling. 
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ee Moſt deivine and adwhorable creeture, 


re 1 Dovsr not but thoſe IIs, briter than the ſon; 
«2 which have kindled ſuch a flam in my hart, 
« have likewiſe the faculty of ſeeing it. It would 
te be the hieſt preaſſumption to imagin you eggno- 
«rant of my loav. No, Madam, I ſollemly pur- 
ce teſt, that of all the butys in the unaverſal glob, 
« there is none kapable of hateracting my IIs like 
te you. Corts and pallaces would be to me deſerts 
e without your kumpany, and with it a wilderneſs 
% would have more charms than haven itſelf, For 
ec 1 hop you will beleve me when I ſware every 
ce place in the univarſe is a haven with you. I am 
c konvinced you muſt be ſinſibel of my violent 
ce paſſion for you, which, if I endevored to hid it, 
« would be as impoſſible as for you, or the ſony to 
ce hid your buty's. I Þ aſure you I have not ſlept a 
te wink ſince I had the hapineſs of ſeeing you laſt ; 
ce therefore hop you will, out of Kumpaſſion, let 
« me have the hbnour of ſeeing you this afternune; 
ce for Jam with the greateſt adwhoration, 
e Moſt deivine creeture , 

« Tour moſt paſſionate amirer, 

:, Adwhorer and ſla veg. 
doi baun 12:14 8: Jonanatan Wr,“ 
Ix the ſpelling of this letter be not ſo ſtrictly or- 
thographical, the reader will be pleaſed to remember, 
that ſuch a defect might be worthy of cenſure in a 
low and ſcholaſtic character; but can be no blemiſh 
in that ſublime greatneſs, of which we endeavour to 
raiſe a complete idea in this hiſtory, In which kind' 
of compoſition, ſpelling, or indeed any kind of hu- 
man literature, hath never been thought a neceſſary 
ingredient; for if theſe ſort of great perſonages can 
but complot and contrive their noble ſchemes, and 
hack and hew mankind ſufficiently, there will never 
be wanting fit and able perſons who can ſpell; 2 

| : Tord 
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cord their praiſes. Again, if it ſhould be obſerved 
that the ſtyle of this letter doth not exactly corre- 
ſpond with that of our hero's ſpeeches, which we have 
here recorded, we anſwer, it is ſufficient if in theſe 
the hiſtorian adheres faithfully to the matter, though 
he embelliſhes the diction with ſome flouriſhes of 
his own eloquence, withaut which the excellent 
eches recorded in ancient hiſtorians. (particularly 
in Salluſt) would have ſcarce been found in their 
writings. Nay, even amongſt the-moderns, famous 
as they are for elocution, it may be doubted whether 
thoſe inimitable harangues, publiſhed in the monthly 
Magazines, came literally from the mouths of the 
Honcos, Fe. as they are there inſerted; or whether 
we may not rather ſuppoſe ſome hiſtorian of great 
eloquence hath borrowed the matter only, and adorn- 
ed it with thoſe rhetorical flowers for which many 
of the ſaid Huxcos are not 10 extremely eminent. 


CHARM.” 


Matters proliminury to the marriage between Mr. Jona- 
than Wild and the chaſte Lætitia. 


having received this letter, and promiſed on 
nis honour, with many voluntary aſſeverations, to 
diſcharge his embaſſy faithfully, went to viſit the 
fair Lætitia. The lady having opened the letter, 
and read it, put on an air of diſdain, and told Mr. 
Fireblood ſhe could not conceive what Mr. Wild 
meant by troubling her with his impertinence ; ſhe 
begged him to carry the letter back again, ſaying, 
had ſhe known from whom it came, ſhe would have 
been d—d before ſhe had opened it. But with 
« you, young gentleman,” ſays ſhe, © am not in 
* the leaſt angry. I am rather ſorry that fo pretty 
« a young man ſhould be employed in ſuck an er- 
© rand.” She accompanied theſe words with fo 
* 
| 4 tender 


B. T to proceed with our hiftory : Fireblood, 


* 


* 
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tender an accent, and ſo wanton a leer, that Fire- 
blood, who was no backward youth, began to take 
her by the hand, and dee ſo warmly, that, ta 
imitate his actions with the rapidiry of our narration, 
he in a few minutes raviſhed this fair creature, or at 
leaſt would have raviſhed her, if ſhe had not, by a 
timely compliance, prevented him. | 

FiREBLOOD, after he had raviſhed as much as he 
could, returned to Wild, and acquainted-him, as 
far as any wiſe man would, with what had paſſed; 
concluding with many praiſes of the young lady's 
beauty, with whom, he faid, if his honour would have 

rmitted him, he ſhould himſelf have fallen in 
ove; but, d—n him, if he would not ſooner be torn 
in pieces by wild horſes, than even think of injuring 
his friend. He aſſerted indeed, and ſwore fo heartily, 
that had not Wild been ſo thoroughly convinced of 
the impregnable chaſtity of the lady, he might have 
ſuſpected his ſucceſs: however, he was, by theſe 
means, entirely ſatisfied of his friend's inclination 

towards his miſtreſs. | 

Tus conſtituted were the love affairs of our hero, 
when his father brought him Mr. Snap's propoſal. 
The reader muſt know very little of love, or indeed 
. of any thing elſe, if he requires any information 
toncerning the reception which this propoſal met 
with, Not guilty never founded ſweeter in the ears 
of a priſoner at the bar, nor the ſound of a reprieve 
to one at the gallows, than did every word of the old 
gentleman in the ears of our hero. He gave his fa- 
ther full power to treat in his name, and deſired no- 
thing more than expedition. > 

Tux old people now met, and Snap, who had in- 
formation from his daughter of the violent paſſion 
of her lover, endeavoured to improve it to the beſt 
advantage, and would have not only declined giving: 
her any fortune himſelf, but have attempted to cheat 
her of what ſhe owed to the liberality of her rela- 
tions, particularly of .a pint filyer caudle-cup, the 


gift 


* - 
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gift of her grandmother. | However, in this the 
young lady herſelf afterwards took care to prevent 
him. As to the old Mr. Wild, he did not ſuffi- 
ciently attend to all the deſigns of Snap, as his facul- 
ties were buſily employed in deſigns of his own, to 
_ overreach (or, as others expteſs it, to cheat) the 

ſaid Mr. Snap, by pretending to give his ſon a whole 
number for a chair, when in reality he was intitled 
to a third only. WE Ta + he 3 

WalLE matters were thus ſettling between the 
old folks, the young lady agreed to admit Mr.Wild's 
viſits; and, by degrees, began to entertain him with 
all the ſhew of affection; which the great natural re- 
ſerve of her temper, and the greater artificial reſerve 
of her education would permit. At length, every 
thing being agreed between their parents, ſettle- 
ments made, and the lady's fortune (to wit, ſeven- 
teen pounds and nine ſhillings in money and goods) 
paid down, the day for their nuptials was fixed, and 
they were celebrated accordingly. _ 1 
Mos private hiſtories, as well as comedies, end 
at this period; the hiſtorian and the poet both con- 
cluding they have done enough for their hero when 
they have married him; or intimating rather, that 
the reſt of his life muſt be a dull calm of happineſs, 
very delightful indeed to paſs through, but ſome- 
what inſipid to relate; and matrimony in general 
muſt, I believe, without any diſpute, be allowed to 
be this ſtate of tranquil felicity, including ſo little 
variety, that, like Saliſbury Plain, it affords only one 
proſpect, a very pleaſant one it muſt be confeſſed, 
bur the ſame. | 1 

Now, there was all the probability imaginable, 
that this contract would have proved of ſuch happy 
note, both from the great accompliſhments of the 
young lady, who was thought to be poſſeſſed of every 
qualification neceſſary to make the marriage-ſtate 
happy ; and from the truly ardent paſſion of Mr. 
Wild; but whether it was that nature and mee 
"IE 1a 
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had great deſigns for him to execute, and would not 
ſuffer his vaſt abilities to be loſt and ſunk in the 
arms of a wife, or whether neither nature nor for- 
tune had any hand in the matter, is a point 1 will 
not determine. Certain it is, that this match did 
not produce that ſerene ſtate we have mentioned 
above; but reſembled the moſt turbulent and ruffled, 
rather than the moſt calm ſea. 

I canxor here omit a conjecture ingenious enough 
of a friend of mine, who had a long intimacy in the 
Wild family. He hath often told me, he fancied one 
reaſon of the diſſatisfactions which afterwards fell out 
between Wild and his lady, aroſe from the number 
of gallants, ro whom ſhe had before marriage grant- 
ed favours ; for, ſays he, and indeed very probable 
it is too, the lady might expect from her huſband, 
what ſhe had before received from ſeveral, and be- 
ing angry not to find one man as good as ten, ſhe 
had, from that indignation, taken thoſe ſteps which 
we cannot perfectly juſtify. 

From this perſon I received the following dia- 
logue, which, he aſſured me, he had overheard and 
taken down verbatim. It paſſed on the aur fort- 
night after they were married. 


C HAP. VIII. 


A dialogue matrimonial, which paſſed between JONATHAN 
Wilo Eſquire, and LTITIA his wife, on the morn- 
ing of the day fortnight on which his nuptials were ce- 
lebrated ; which concluded more amicably than thoſe 
debates generally do. 


JONATHAN. | 
Y dear, I with you would. lie a- little hunger 
in bed this morning. 
+ L@TITIA. Indeed I cannot; I am engaged to 
breakfaſt with Jack Strongbow. 
JoxaArhax. I don't Know what Jack Strongbow 
Vor. IV. 2. doth 
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doth ſo often at my houſe. I aſſure you I am uneaſy 
at it; for though I have no ſuſpicion of your virtue, 
yet it may injure your reputation in the opinion of 
my neighbours. ' 

.L@TiTia. I don't trouble my head about my 
neighbours z and they ſhall no more tell me what 
company I am to keep, than my huſband ſhall. 

JoxATHAN. A good wife would keep no company 


which made her huſband uneaſy. 


LTTTIA. You might have found one of thoſe 
good wives, Sir, if you had pleaſed ; I had no ob- 
jection to it. 

JonaTHAN. I thought I had found one in you. 

LTITIA. You did! I am very much obliged to 
you for thinking me ſo poor-ſpirited a creature; but 
I hope to convince you to the contrary. What, I 
ſuppoſe, you took me for a raw, ſenſeleſs girl, who 
knew nothing what other married women do! 

Joxnarzax. No matter what I took you for: I 


have taken you for better and worſe. 


LTITIA. And at your own deſire too: for, I 
am ſure, you never had mine. I ſhould not have 
broken my heart if Mr. Wild had thought proper 
to beſtow himſelf on any other more happy woman 
Ha, ha. 

JoxnaTaan. I hope, Madam, you don't imagine 
that was not in my power, or that I married you out 
of any kind of neceſſity. | 

LaTITIa. O no, Sir; Lam convinced there are 
filly women enough. And far be it from me to ac- 
cuſe you of any neceſſity for a wife. I believe you 
could have been very well contented with the ſtate 


of a batchelor; I have no reaſon to complain of 


your neceſſities: but that, you know, a woman Can- 


not tell beforehand. 


JoxarHAu. I can't gueſs what you would inſinu- 
ate; for I believe no woman had ever leſs reaſon to 
coniypigin of her huſband's want of fondneſs. | 

3 Then ſome, I am certain, have great 


reaſon 
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reaſon to complain of the price they give for them. 
But I know better things. (Theſe words were 
ſpoken with a very great air, and toſs of the bead.) 

JonaTran. Well, my ſweeting, I will make ic 
impoſſible for you to wiſh me more fond. 

TiTIa. Pray, Mr. Wild, none of this naiiſcous 
behaviour, nor thoſe odious werds.—I wiſh you 
were fond -I aſſure you—lI don't know what you 
would pretend to inſinuate of me.—I have no wiſhes 
which miſbecome a virtuous woman——No, nor 
ſhould not, if I had married for love.—And eſpe- 
cially now when nobody, I am ſure, can ſuſpect me 
of any. ſuch thing. 

JonaTran. If you did not | marry for love, why 
did you marry? 

LXxTTIA. Becauſe it was convenient, and my pa- 
rents forced me. 

JonaTnaan. I hope, Madam, at leaft, you will 
not tell me to my face, you have made your conve- 
nience of me. 

LATITIA. 1 have made nothing of you; nor do 
I defire the honour of making any thing of you. 

Jonarnas, Yes, you have made a huſband of 

me, 
LærTrIA. No, you made yourſelf ſo; for I re- 
peat once more, It was not my deſire, but your 
own. 

Jovarnax. You ſhould think yourſelf obliged to 
me for that deſite. 

Lettria. La, Sir! you was not ſo ſingular in 
it, I was not in * have had other offers, 
and better too. 

Jowvargax. I wiſh you had accepted them with 
all my heart. | 

Levitra. I muſt tell you, Mr. Wild, this is- a 
very brutiſh manner of treating a woman, to whom 
you have ſuch obligations; but I know how to de- 
ſpife it, and to deſpiſe you too for ſhewing it me. 
Indeed I am well — paid for the fooliſh pre- 

Q 2 ference 
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ference I gave to you. I flattered myſelf that 1 
ſhould at leaſt have been uſed with good manners, 
I thought I had married a gentleman ; but I find 
you every way coptemprille, and below my con- 
cern. 

JONATHAN. D—n you, Madam, hove not I more 
reaſon to.complain, when you tell me you married 
me for your convenience only ? | 

LTITIA. Very fine, truly. Is it behaviour 
worthy a man to ſwear at a woman ? yet why ſhould 
I mention what comes from a wretch whom I de- 
ſpiſe. 

„ Don't repeat that _ ſo often, I 
deſpiſe you as heartily as you can me. And, to tell 
you a truth, I married you for my convenience like- 
wiſe, to ſatisfy a paſſion which I have now ſatisfied, 
and you may be dd for any thing I care. 

LeATITiA.,- The. world ſhall know how barbarouſly 
I am treated by ſuch a villain. 

JonaTHan. I need take very little pains to ac- 

quaint the world what a b- ch you are, your actions 
will demonſtrate it. 
- LeaTiTia, Monſter! I would adviſe you not to 
depend too much on my ſex, and provoke me too 
far; for I can do you a miſchief, and will, if you 
dare uſe me ſo, you villain ! 

JonaTHan. Begin whenever you pleaſe, Madam; 
but aſſure yourſelf, the moment you lay aſide the 
woman, I will treat you as ſuch no longer; and if 
the firſt blow is yours, I promiſe you the laſt ſhall 
be mine. 

_  Leriria. Uſe me as you will; but Jn me if 
ever you ſhall uſe, me as a woman again; for may I 
be curſed, if ever I enter your bed more. 

- JonaTHan. May I be curſed if that abſtinence be 
not the greateſt obligation you can lay upon me; for, 
I aſſure you faithfully, your perſon was all I had ever 
any regard for; and that I now oath and deteſt, as 
much as ever I liked it, 

 LatiTla. 


* 
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LTITIA. It is impoſſible for two pedple to agree 


better; for I always deteſted your perſon; and, as 
for any other regard, you muſt be convinced I never 
could have any for you. | 
JonaTHan. Why, then, ſince we are come to a 
right underſtanding, as we are to live together, ſup- 


poſe we agreed, inſtead of quizrelling and abuſing, 


ro be civil to each other. 

Levitra. With all my heart. 

JonaTnaan. Let us ſhake hands then, and hence- 
forwards never live like man and wife; that is, ne- 
ver be loving, nor ever quarrel, * 

LeTITIAa. Agreed. — But pray, Mr. Wild, why 
DALE? Why did you ſuffer ſuch a word to eſcape 
you? | 
JovAT HAV. It is not worth your remembrance. 

LTIrIA. You agree I ſhall converſe with whom- 
ſoever I pleaſe ? 

Joxarnax. Without controul. And J have the 
ſame liberty? 

LATTrIA. When I interfere, may every curſe 
you can wiſh attend me. 

JoxnaTnan. Let us now take a farewel kiſs ; and 
may I be hang'd if it is not the ſweeteſt you ever 
gave me. | 


LTTIrIA. But why, B—ch ?—— Methinks 1 


ſhould be glad to know why B—ch ? 


Ar which words he ſprang from the bed, d—ing | 


her temper heartily. She returned it again with 

equal abuſe, which was continued' on both ſides 
while he was drefling. However, they agreed to 
continue ſtedfaſt in this new reſolution ; and the jo Joy 
ariſing on that occaſion at length difmiſſed them 


pretty cheerfully from each other, though Lætitia 


could not help concluding with the words, War 
B—cn? 
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CHAP. IX. 


Obſervations on the foregoing dialogue, together with a 
* baſe- deſign on cur bero, which muſt be deteſted by 
every lover of GREATNESS. 


HUS did this dialogue (which, though we 

have termed it matrimonial, had indeed very 
httle ſavour of the ſweets of matrimony in it), pro- 
duce at laſt a reſolution more wiſe than ſtrictly pi- 
ous, and which, if they could have rigidly adhered 
to it, might have prevented ſome unpleaſant mo- 
ments, as well to our hero as to his ſerene conſort ; 
but their hatred was ſo very great and unaccount- 
able, that they never could bear to ſee the leaſt com- 
poſure in one another's countenance, without at- 
rempting to ruffle it. This fet them on ſo many 
contrivances to plague and vex one another, that as 
their proximity afforded them ſuch frequent oppor- 
tunities of executing their malicious purpoſes, they 
ſeldom paſſed one eaſy or quiet day together. 
AND this, reader, and no other is the cauſe of 
thoſe many inquierudes, which thou muſt have ob- 
ſerved to diſturb the repoſe of ſome married couples, 
who miſtake implacable hatred for indifference; for 
why ſhould Corvinus, who lives in a round of in- 
trigue, and ſeldom doth, and never willingly would, 
dally with his wife, endeavour. to prevent her from 
the ſatisfaction of an intrigue. in her turn? Why doth 
- Camilla refuſe a more agreeable invitation abroad, 
only to expoſe her huſband at his own table at 
home? In ſhort, to mention no more inſtances, 
- whence' can all the quarrels, and jealouſies, and jars, 
Proceed, in people who have no love for each other, 
unleſs from that noble paſſion abovementioned, that 
defire, according to my lady Betty Modiſh, of curing 
each other of a ſmile. 

W thought proper ta give our reader a _ 
| | talte 
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taſte of the domeſtic ſtate of our hero the rather to 
ſhew him that great men are ſubject to the ſame frail- 
ties and inconveniencies in ordinary life, with little 
men, and that heroes are really of the ſame ſpecies 
with other human creatures, notwithſtanding all the 
pains they themſelves, or their flatterers, take to 
aſſert the contrary; and that they differ chiefly in the 
immenſity of their greatneſs, or, as the vulgar er- 
roneouſly call it, villany, Now therefore, that we 
may not dwell too long on low fcenes, in a hiſtory 
of this ſublime kind, we ſhall return to actions of a 
higher note, and more ſuitable to our purpoſe. 
Warn the boy Hymen had, with his lighted 
torch, driven the boy Cupid out of doors; that is to 
ſay, in common phraſe, when the violence of Mr. 
Wild's paſſion (or rather appetite) for the chaſte Læ- 
titia began to abate, he returned to viſit his friend 
Heartfree, who was now in the liberties of the Fleet, 
and had appeared to the commiſſion of bankruptcy 
againſt him. Here he met with a more cold recep- 
tion than he himſelf had apprehended. Heartfree 
had long entertained ſuſpicions of Wild, but theſe 
ſuſpicions had from time to time been confounded 
with circumſtances, and principally ſmothered with 
that amazing confidence, which was indeed the moſt 
ſtriking virtue in our hero. Heartfree was unwil- 
ling to condemn his friend without certain evidence, 
and laid hold on every probable ſemblance to ac- 
quit him; but the propoſal made at his laſt viſit 
had ſo totally blackened his character in this poor 
man's opinion, that it entirely fixed the wavering 
ſcale, and he no longer doubted but that our hero 
was one of the greateſt villains in the world, 
CrxcumsTances of great improbability often 


eſcape men who devour a ſtory with greedy ears; 


the reader therefore cannot wonder that Heartfree, 
whoſe paſſions were ſo variouſly concerned, firſt for 
the fidelity, and ſecondly for the ſafety of his wife; 
and laſtly, who was ſo diſtracted with doubt con- 
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cerning the conduct of his friend, ſhould-at his firſt 
relation paſs unobſerved the incident of his being 
committed to the boat by the captain of the priva- 
teer, which he had at the time of his telling ſo lame- 
ly accounted for; but now when Heartfree came to 
reflect on the whole, and with a high prepoſſeſſion 
againſt Wild, the abſurdity of this fact glared in his 
eyes, and ſtruck him in the moſt ſenſible manner. 
At length a thought of great horror ſuggeſted itſelf 
to his imagination, and this was, whether the whole 
was not a fiction, and Wild, who was, as he had 
learned from his own mouth, equal to any under- 
taking how black ſocver, had not ſpirited away, 
robbed and murdered his wife. 
© INTOLERABLE as this apprehenſion was, he not 
only turned it round and examined it carefully in 
his own mind, but acquainted young Friendly with 
- it at their next interview. Friendly who deteſted 
Wild (from that envy probably, with which theſe 
GREAT CHARACTERS naturally inſpire low fellows 


encouraged theſe ſuſpicions ſo much, that Heartfree 
reſolved to attack our hero, and carr 


y him before a 

magiſtrate. 1 | | 
Tris reſolution had been ſome time taken, and 
Friendly, with a warrant and a conſtable, had with 
the utmoſt diligence ſearched ſeveral days for our 
hero; but whether it was that in compliance with 
modern cuſtom he had retired to ſpend the honey- 
moon with his bride, tne only moon indeed in which 
it is faſhionable or cuſtomary for the married parties 
to have any correſpondence with each other; or per- 
haps his habitation might for particular reaſons be 
uſuwally kept a ſecret : Like thoſe of ſome few great 
men, whom unfortunately. the law -hath left out of 
that reaſonable as well as honourable proviſion, which 
it hath made for the ſecurity of the perſons of other 

great men. | „ e PI 

Bur Wild reſolved to perform works of ſupere- 
rogation in the way of honour, and, though no hero 
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is obliged to anſwer the challenge of my lord chief 
juſtice, or indeed of any other magiſtrate; but may 
with unblemiſhed reputation ſlide away from it; 
yet ſuch was the bravery, ſuch the greatneſs, the 
magnanimity of Wild, that he appeared in perſon 
to it. wan ods e n oc 

InDzzD envy may ſay one thing, which may leſ- 
ſen the glory of this action, namely, that the ſaid 
Mr. Wild knew nothing of the ſaid warrant or chal- 
lenge ; and as thou mayeſt be aſſured, reader, that 
the malicious fury will omit nothing which can any- 
ways ſully ſo great a character, ſo ſhechath endea- 
voured to account for this ſecond viſit of our hero 
to his friend Heartfree, from a very different motive 
than that of aſſerting his own innocence. 


. 


A 


Mr. Wild with unprecedented generofity vifits bis friend 
Heartfree, and the ungrateful reception he met with, 


T hath been ſaid then, that Mr. Wild, not being 

able on the ſtricteſt examination to find in a cer- 
tain ſpot of human nature called his own heart, the 
leaſt grain of that pitiful low quality called honeſty, 
and reſolved, perhaps, a little too generally, that 
there was no ſuch thing. He therefore imputed the 
reſolution with which Mr. Heartfree had fo poſitively 
refuſed to concern himſelf in murder, either to a 
fear of bloodying his hands, or the apprehenſion of 
a ghoſt, or leſt he ſhould make an additional exam 
ple in that excellent book called, God's Reven 
againſt Murder; and doubted not but he would 
(at leaſt in his preſent neceſſity) agree without ſcruple 
to a ſimple robbery, eſpecially where any conſider- 
able booty ſhould be propoſed, and the ſafety of the 
attack plauſibly made appear; which if he could 
prevail on him to undertake, he would immediately 


afrerwards get him impeached, convicted, and hang- 
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ed. He no fooner therefore had diſcharged his du- 
ties to Hymen, and heard that Heartfree had pro- 
cured himſelf the liberties of the Fleet, than he re- 
ſolved to viſit him, and to propoſe a robbery with all 
the allurements of profit, eaſe, and ſafety. 

Tais propoſal was no ſooner made, than it was 
anſwered by Heartfree in the following manner: 
* I mrenT have hoped the anſwer which I gave 
<< to your former advice would have prevented me 
dc from the danger of receiving a ſecond - affront of 
* this kind. An affront I call it, and furely if it 
« be ſa to call a man a villain, it can be no leſs to 
te ſhew him you ſuppoſe him one. Indeed it may be 
« wondered how any man can arrive at the boldneſs, 
« I may ſay impudence, of firſt making ſuch an 
cc Overture to another; ſufely it is ſeldom done, un- 
“& Tefs to thoſe who have previouſly betrayed ſome 
& ſymptoms of their own baſenefs. If I have there- 
« fore ſhewn you any ſuch, theſe inſults are more 
te pardonable ; but I aſſure you, if ſuch appear, they 
« diſcharge all their malignance outwardly, and re- 
« fle& not even a ſhadow within; for to me baſe- 
_ © neſs ſeems inconſiſtent with this rule, Or Doing 
© NO. QTHER PERSON AN INJURY FROM. ANY Mo- 
„ TIVE OR ON ANY CONSIDERATION WHATEVER. 
« This, Sir, is the rule by which I am determined 
« to walk, nor can that man juſtify diſbelieving 
c me, who will not own,. he walks not by it him- 
&« ſelf, But whether it be allowed ta me or no, or 
e whether I feel the good effects of its being prac- 
te tifed by others, I am reſolved to maintain it: For 
« ſurely no man can reap a benefit from my purſu- 
ce ing it equal to the comfort I myſelf enjoy: For 
« what a raviſhing thought! how replete with ex- 
es tacy mult the consideration be, that Almighty 
« Goodneſs is by its own nature engaged to re- 
« ward me! Haw indifferent muſt ſuch a perſuaſion 
«© make a man to all the occurrences of this life! 
8 n trifles muſt he * to himſelf 2 
ö * e 
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* the enjoyments and the afflictions of this world l 
„ How ealily muſt he acquieſce under miſſing the - 
te former, and how patiently will he ſubmit to the 
ge latter, who is convinced that his failing of a tran- 
« ſitory imperfect reward here, is a moſt certain 
e argument of his obtaining one permanent and 
te complete hereafter ! Doſt thou think then, thou 
< little, paltry, mean animal (with ſuch language 
te did he treat our truly great man), that I will 
«. forego ſuch comfortable expectations for any pi- 
ce tiful reward which thou canſt ſuggeſt or promiſe 
«© to me; for that ſordid lucre for which all pains 
te and labour are undertaken by the induſtrious, 
ce and all barbarities and iniquities committed by 
ce the vile; for a worthleſs acquiſition, -which ſuch 
t as thou art can poſſeſs, can give, or can take 
c away?” The former part of this ſpeech occaſion- 
ed much yawning in our hero, but the latter rouſed 
his anger; and he was collecting his rage to anſwer, 
when Friendly and the conſtable, who had been 
ſummoned by Heartfree, on Wild's firſt appearance, 
entered the room, and ſeized the great man juſt as 
his wrath was burſting from his lips. | 

Taz dialogue which now enſued, is not worth 
relating, Wild was ſoon acquainted with the reaſon 
of this rough treatment, and preſently conveyed 
before a magiſtrate. | |; 
_ NotwitasTANnDING the doubts, raiſed by Mr. 
Wild's lawyer on his examination, he inſiſting that 
the. proceeding. was improper ; for that a Hrit de 
Homine replegiando ſhould iſſue, and on the return of 
that a Capias in Withernam, the juſtice inclined to 
commitment, ſo that Wild was driven to other me- 
thods for his defence. He therefore acquainted the 
juſtice, that there was a young man likewiſe with 
him in the boat, and begged that he might be ſent 
for, which requeſt was accordiggly granted, and 
the faithful Achates (Mr. Firebloyd) was ſoon. pro- 
cuced to bear teſtin.ony for his friend, which he *g 

; | W : 
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with ſo much becoming zeal, and went through his 
examination with ſuch coherence (though he was 
forced to collect his evidence from the hints given 
him by Wild in the prefence of the juſtice-and the 
acculers), that as here was direct evidence againſt 
mere preſumption, our hero was moſt honourably 
acquitted, and poor Heartfree was charged by the 
juſtice, the audience, and all others, who afterwards 
heard the ſtory, with the blackeſt ingratitude, in 
attempring to take away the life of a man, to whom 
he had ſuch eminent obligations. N 
Ls ſo vaſt an effort of friendſhip as this of Fire- 
blood's ſhould too violently ſurprize the reader in 
this degenerate age; it may be proper to inform him, 
that beſide the ties of engagement in the ſame em- 
ploy, another nearer and ſtronger alliance ſubſiſted 
between our hero and this youth, which latter was 
juſt departed from the arms of the lovely Lætitia, 
when he received her huſband's meſſage; an inſtance 
which may alſo ſerve to juſtify thoſe ſtrict inter- 
courſes of love and acquaintance, which ſo common- 
ly ſubſiſt in modern hiſtory between the huſband and 
gallant, diſplaying the vaſt force of friendſhip, con- 
trated by this more honourable than legal alliance, 
which is thought to be at prefent one of the ſtrongeſt 

bonds of amity between great men, and the moſt 
reputable as well as eaſy way to their favour, 

Four months had now paſſed ſince Heartfree's 
firft confinement, and his affairs. had begun to wear 
a more benign aſpect; but they were a good deal 
| Injured by this attempt on Wild (fo dangerous is any 
attack on a GxeaT Man), ſeveral of his neighbours, 
and particularly one or two of his own trade, in- 
duſtriouſly endeavouring, from their bitter animo- 
fity againſt ſuch kind of iniquity, to ſpread and ex- 
aggerate his ingratitude as much as poſſible ; not in 
the leaſt ſcrupling, in the violent ardour of their in- 
dignation, to add ſome ſmall circumſtances of their 
own knowledge of the many obligations conferred 
195 | 72 on 
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on Heartfree by Wild. To all theſe ſcandals he 
uietly ſubmitted, comforting himſelf in the con- 
ciouſneſs of his own innocence, and confiding in 
time, the ſure friend of juſtice, to acquit him. 


CHAP, XI. 


A. ſcheme 0 deeply laid, that it ſhames all the politics of 
. this cur age; with digreſſion and ſubdigreſſion. - 


(7 ILD having now, to the hatred he bore 

_ Heartfree, on account of thoſe_injuries he _ 
had done him, an additional ſpur from this injury 
received (for ſo it appeared to him, who, no more 
than the moſt ignorant, conſidered how truly he de- 
ſerved it), applied his utmoſt induſtry to accompliſh 
the ruin of one whoſe very name ſounded odious in 
his ears ; when luckily a ſcheme aroſe in his imagi- 
nation, which not only promiſed to effect it ſecurely, 
but (which pleaſed him moſt) by means of the miſ- 
chief he had already done him ; and which would at 
once load him with the imputation of having com- 
mitted what he himſelf had done to him, and would 
bring on him the ſevereſt puniſhment for a fact, of 
which he was not only innocent, but had already ſo 
greatly ſuffered by. And this was no other than to 
charge him with having conveyed away his wife, with 
pro moſt valuable effects, in order to defraud his cre- 

itors. 

He no ſooner ſtarted this thought than he imme- 
diately reſolved on putting it in execution. What 
remained to conſider was only the Quomodo, and the 

perſon or tool to be employed; for the ſtage of the 
world differs from that in Drury-Lane principally 
in this; that whereas on the latter, the hero, or chief 
figure, is almoſt continually before your eyes, whilſt 
the under- actors are not ſeen above once in an even- 
ing; now, on the former, the hero, or great man, 
is always behind the curtain, and ſeldom or never 
8 CN appears, 
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appears, or doth any thing in his own perſon, © He 
doth indeed, in this Grand Drama, rather perform 
the part of the Prompter, and doth inſtruct the well- 
dreſt figures, who are ſtrutting in public on the 
ſtage, what to ſay and do. To ſay the truth, a 
puppetſhow will illuſtrate our meaning better, where 
it is the maſter of the ſhow (the great man) who 
dances and moves every thing; whether it be the 
king of Muſcovy, or whatever other potentate, alias 
Puppets which we behold on the ſtage ; but he him- 
elf wiſely Keeps out of ſight; for ſhould he once 
appear, the whole motion would-be at an end. Not 
that any one is ignorant of his being there, or ſup- 
poſes that the puppets are not mere ſticks of wood, 
and he himſelf the fole mover ; but as this (though 
every one knows it) doth not appear viſibly, i. e. to 
their eyes, no one is aſhamed of conſenting to be 
impoſed upon; of helping on the Drama, by calling 
the ſeveral ſticks or puppers by the names which 
the maſter hath allotted to them, and by aſſigning to 
each the character which the great man is pleaſed 
they ſhall move in, or rather in which he bimſelf is 
pleaſed to move them. | | 
IT would be to ſuppoſe' thee, gentle reader, one 
of very little knowledge in this world, to imagine 
thou haſt never ſeen ſome of theſe puppetſhows, 
which are ſo frequently acted on the. great ſtage; 
but though thou ſhouldſt have reſided all thy days 
in thoſe remote parts of this iſland, which great men 
ſeldom viſit ; yet, if thou haſt any penetration, thou 
- muſt have had ſome occaſions to admire both the ſo- 
lemnity of countenance in the actor, and the gravity 
in the ſpectator, while ſome of thoſe farces are car- 
ried on, which are acted almoſt daily in every vil- 
lage in the kingdom. He muſt have a very deſpi- 
cable opinion of mankind indeed, who can conceive 
them to be impoſed on as often as they appear to be 
\ ſo. The truth is, they are in the ſame ſituation 
with the readers of Romances ; who, * 
| | | now 
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know the whole to be one entire fiction, neverthelefs 
agree to be deceived; and as theſe find amuſement, 
ſo do the others find eaſe and convenience in this 
concurrence... But this being a ſubdigreſſion, I re- 
turn to my digreſſion. . | x 

A crEaT Man ought to do his buſineſs by 
others; to employ. hands, as we have before ſid, 
to his purpoſes, and keep himſelf as much behind 
the curtain as poſſible ; and though it muſt be ac- 
knowledged that two very great men, whoſe names 
will be both recorded in hiſtory, did in theſe latter 
times, come forth themſelves on the ſtage ; and did 
hack: and hew, and lay each other moſt cruelly open 
to the diverſion of the ſpectators; yet this muſt be 
mentioned rather as an example of avoidance, than 
imitation, and is to be aſcribed to the number of 
thoſe. inſtances which ſerve to evince the truth of 
theſe maxims: Nemo mortalium omnibus boris ſapit. 
Ira furor brevis eſt, ; Kc. | 133 


Nerv inſtances of Friendly's folly, &c. 


O return to my hiſtory, which, having reſted - 
-itſelf a little, is now "oy to proceed on its 

journey: Fireblood was the perſon choſen by Wild 
for this ſervice. He had, on a late occaſion, expe- 
rienced the talents of this youth for a good round per- 
jury. He immediately, therefore, found him out, 
and propoſed it to him: when receiving his inſtant 
aſſent, they conſulted together, and ſoon framed an 
evidence, which, being communicated to one of the 
molt bitter and ſevere creditors of Heartfree, by him 
laid before a magiſtrate, and atteſted by the oath 
of Fireblood, the juſtice granted his warrant : and 
Heartfree was accordingly apprehended and brought 
before him, | 1 


9 - Warn 
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 Waexn the officers came for this poor wretch, they 
found him meanly diverting himſelf with his Uicrle 
children, the younger of whom ſat on his knees, and 
the elder was playing at a little diſtance from him 
with Friendly. One of the officers, who was a very 
good ſort. of a man, but one very laudably ſevere in 
his office, after acquainting Heartfree with his er- 
rand, bad him come along and be d—d, and leave 
thoſe little baſtards; for ſo, he ſaid, he ſuppoſed 
they were, for a legacy to the pariſh, Heartfree was 
much ſurprized at hearing there was a warrant for 
felony againſt him ; but he ſhewed leſs concern'than 
Friendly did in his countenance. The elder daugh- 
ter, when ſhe ſaw the officer lay hold on her father, 
immediately quitted her play, and, running to him, 
and burſting into tears, cried out: You ſhall not hurt 
poor Papa. One of the other ruffians offered to 

take the little one rudely from his knees; but 
Heartfree ſtarted up, and, catching the fellow by 
the collar, daſhed his head ſo violently againſt the 
wall, that, had he had any brains, he might poſſibly 
have loſt them by the blow, 

Tux officer, like moſt of thoſe heralc ſpirits who 
inſult men in adverſity, had ſome prudence mixt 
with-his zeal for juſtice, Seeing, therefore, this 
rough treatment of his companion, he began to pur- 
ſue more gentle methods, and very civilly deſired 
Mr. Heartfree to go with him, ſeeing he was an of- 
ficer, and obliged to execute his warrant ; that he 
was ſorry for his misfortune, and hoped he would be 
acquitted. The other anſwered, He ſhould patiently 
ſubmit to the laws of his country, and would attend 
him whither he was ordered to conduct him; then, 
taking leave of his children with a tender kiſs, he 
recommended them to the care of Friendly; who 
promiſed to ſee them ſafe home, and then to attend 

bim at the juſtice's, whoſe. name and abode he had 
learnt of the conſtable. y 


1 
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{-FREnDpEY arrived at the magiſtrate's houſe juſt 
az; that gentleman had ſigned the Mittimus againſt 


his friond for the evidence of Fireblood was ſo 
clear anda ſtrong, and the juſtice was ſo incenſed 
againſt Heartfree, and ſo convinced of his guilt, 
that he would hardly hear him ſpeak in his own de- 
fencezu which the reader perhaps, when he hears the 
evidenee againſt him, will be leſs inclined to cen- 
ſure: For this witneſs depoſed, That he had been, 
i by Heattfree himſelf, employed te carry the or- 
« ders of embezzling to Wild, in order to be deli- 
cc yered to his wife ; that he had been, afterwards 
ec preſent with Wild and her at the inn, when they 

te took coach for Harwich, . where ſhe ſhewed him 
te the caſket of jewels, and deſired him to tell her 
«© huſband, - that ſhe: had fully executed his com- 
© mand; and this he ſwore to have been done after 
ec Hearcice had notice of the commiſſion, and in 
te order to bring it within that time, Fireblood, as 
ce well-as Wild, ſwore that Mrs. Heartfree lay. ſeve- 
« ral days canctaled at, Wild's houſe: baſare; her de- 
« parture for Holland.“ 

Wann Friendly found the, juſtice, obdurate, and | 
that all he could ſay had no effect, nor was it any 
way poſſible for Heartfree to eſcape being commit - 
ted to Newgate, he reſolved to accompany him 
thither: Where, when they arrived, the turnkey 
would have con fred Heartfree (he having no 
money) amongſt the common felons; but F riendly 
would not permit it, and advanced every ſhilling lie 
had in his Sed to procure a toom in che Preſs- 
Yard for his friend, which indeed, through the hu- 
manity of the keeper, he did at a cheap rate. 

Pur ſpent that day together, and, in the even- 
ing, the priſonet diſariled_ | his friend, deſiring him, 
after many thanks for his fidelity, to be comforted on 
his account. I know not,“ ſays he, “ how far the 
e malige of my enemy may prevail; but whatever my 
e ſufferings are, I am convinced my innocence will 
Vor. IV. R * ſome- 
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cc ſomewhere be rewarded. If, therefore; any fatal. 
e accident ſhould happen to me (for he who is in 
ie the hands of perjury, may apprehend the worſt 
ec my dear Friendly, be a father to my poor chil 
« dren” at which words the tears guſhed from his 
eyes. The other-begged him not to admit any ſuch 
apprehenſions; for that he would employ his urmoft 
diligence in his fervice, and doubted not but to ſub- 
vert any villanous deſign laid for his deſtruction, and 
to make his innocence appear to the world as white 
as it was in his own opinion. 

W cannot help mentioning a ciroutnſtance have: 
though we doubt it will appear very unnatural and 
incredible'to' our reader; which is, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the former character and behaviour of 
Heartfree, this ſtory of his embezzling was ſo far 
from ſurprizing his neighbours, that many of them 
declared they expected no better from him. Some 
were aſſured he could pay forty ſhillings in the pound, 
if he would. Others had overheard hints formerly 
yr between him and Mrs. Heartfree, which had 

n them ſuſpicions. And, what is moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing of all is, that many-of thoſe who had before cen- 
fured him for an extravagant heedleſs fool, now no 


leſs confidently abuſed him for a Pohang tricking, 
avaricious knave. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Something concerning Fireblood, which will prize; 
and ſomewhat touching one of ihe Abs Wen which 
vin greatly concern the reader, =” 


OWEVER, notwithſtanding, all theſe cen- 

| ſures abroad, and in deſpight of all his miſ- 

+. 5 2 at home, Heartfree in Newgate enjoyed a 
quiet, undifturbed repoſe; while our hero, nobly 
diſdaining reſt, lay ſlerpleſs all night; partly from 
the apprehenſions of Mrs. Heartfree s return Os 
. 
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he had executed his ſcheme ; and partly from a ſuſ- 
icion leſt Fireblood ſhould berray him; of whoſe 
infidelity he had, nevertheleſs, no other cauſe to 
maintain any fear, but from his knowing him' ro be 
an accompliſhed raſcal, as the vulgar term it, a com- 
plete GREAT Maw in our language. And indeed, 
to confeſs the truth; theſe doubts were not without 
ſome foundation; tor the very fame thought unluc- 
kily entered the head of that noble youth, who con- 
ſidered, whether he might not poſlibly ſell himſelf 
for ſome advantage to the other fide, as he had yet 
no promiſe from Wild; but this was, by the ſaga- 
city of the latter, prevented in the morning with a 
profuſion of promiſes, which ſhewed him to be of 
the molt generous temper in the world, with which 
Fireblood was extremely well ſatisfied; and made 
uſe of ſo many proteſtations of his faithfulneſs, that 
he convinced Wild of the injuſtice of his ſuſpicions. 
Ar this time an accident happened, which, though 
it did not immediately affect our hero, we cannot 
avoid relating, as it occaſioned great confuſion in his 
family, as well as in the family of Snap. It is indeed 
a calamity highly to be lamented, when it ſtains un- 
tainted blood, and happens to an honourable houſe. 
An injury never to be repaired. A blot never to 
be wiped out. A ſore never to be healed. To detain 
my reader no longer: Miſs Theodoſia Snap was now 
ſafely delivered of a male infant, the product of an 
amour which that beautiful (O that I could ſay, vir- 
tuous) creature had with the Count. 7 
Mx. Wir and his lady were at breakfaſt, when 
Mr. Snap, with all the agonies cf deſpair both in his 
voice and countenance, brought them this melan- 
choly news. Our hero, who had (as we have ſaid) 
wonderful good- nature when his greatneſs or intereſt 
was not concerned, inſtead of reviling his ſiſter- in- 
law, aſked with a ſmile : © Who was the father?“ 
But the chaſte Lætitia, we repeat the chaſte, for well 
did ſhe now deſerve that epithet ; received it in _— 
18 | "© 2 ther 
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ther manner. She fell into the utmoſt fury at the 
relation, reviled her ſiſter in the bittereſt terms, and 
vowed ihe would never ſee nor ſpeak to her more. 
Then burſt into tears, and hamented over her father, 
that ſuch diſhonour ſhould ever happen to him and 
- herſelf. At length ſhe fell ſeverely on her huſband, 
for the light treatment which he gave this fatal ac- 
.cident. She told him, He was unworthy of the ho- 
nour he enjoyed, of marrying into a chaſte family. 
That ſhe looked on it as an affront to her virtue. 
That if he had married one of the naughty huſſies of 
the town, he could have behaved to her in no other 
manner. She concluded with deſiring her father to 
make an example of the ſlut, and to turn her out of 
doors; for that ſhe would not otherwiſe enter his 
houle, being reſolved never to ſet her foot within 
the ſame threſhold with the trollop, whom ſhe de- 
reſted ſo much the more, becauſe (which was perhaps 
true) ſhe: was her own ſiſter. 

So violent, and indeed ſo outrageous was this chaſte 
lady's love of virtue, that ſhe could not forgive a 
ſingle ſlip (indeed the only one Theodoſia had ever 
mace) in her own ſiſter, in a ſiſter who loved her, 
and to whom ſhe owed a thouſand obligations. 

PerxHars the ſeverity of Mr. Snap, who greatly 
felt the injury done to the honour of his family, would 
have relented, had not the pariſh-officers been ex- 
tremely preſſing on this occaſion, and for want of ſe- 
curity, conveyed the unhappy young lady to a place, 
the name of which, for the honour of the Snaps, to 
whom our hero was fo nearly allied, we bury in eter- 
nal oblivion ;. where ſhe ſuffered ſo much correction 
for her crime, that the good-natured reader of the 
male kind may be inclined to compaſſionate her, at 
leaſt to imagine ſhe was ſufficiently puniſhed for a 
fault, which, with ſubmiſſion to the chaſte Lætitia, 
and all other ſtrictly virtuous ladies, it ſhould be 
either leſs criminal in a woman to commit, or more 
ſo in a man to ſolicit her to it. OY 5 a 
—_ ur 
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Bor to return to our hero, who was a living and 
ſtrong inſtance, that human greatneſs and happineſs 
are not always inſeparable. He was under a con- 
tinual alarm of frights, and fears, and jealouſies. He 
thought every man he beheld wore a knife for his 
throat, and a pair of ſciſſars for his purſe. As for his 
own gang particularly, he was thoroughly convinced 
there was not a ſingle man amongſt them, who would 
not, for the value of five ſhillings, bring him to the 
gallows. Theſe apprehenſions ſo conſtantly broke 
his reſt, and kept him ſo aſſiduouſly on his guard, to 
fruſtrate and circumvent any deſigns whieh might be 
forming againſt him; that his condition, to any other 
than the glorious eye of ambition, might ſeem rather 
deplorable, than the object of envy or deſire, 


CHAP. XIV. 


In which our hero makes a ſpeech well wortby to be 
celebrated; and the behaviour of one of the gang, per- 
haps more unnatural! thay any other part of this. 
bi/tory. 


HERE was in the gang a man named Blue- 
T ſkin; one of thoſe merchants who trade in dead 
oxen, ſheep, &c. in ſhort, what the vulgar call a 
Butcher, This gentleman had two qualities of a grear 
man, viz. undaunted courage, and an abſolute con- 
tempt. of thoſe ridiculous diſtinctions of Meum and 
Tuum, which would cauſe endleſs diſputes, did not 
the law happily decide them by converting both 
into Suum. The common form of exchanging pro- 

erty by trade ſeemed to him too tedious; he there- 
fore reſolved to quit the mercantile profeſſion, and, 
falling acquainted with ſome of Mr, Wild's people, he 
provided himſelf with arms, and enliſted of the gang. 
In which he behaved for ſome time with great de- 
cency and order, and ſubmitted to accept fuch ſhare 
gf the booty with the reſt, as our hero allotted him. 
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Bur this ſubſerviency agreed ill with his temper ; 


for we ſhould have before remembered a third heroie 
quality, namely, ambition, which was no inconſider- 
able part of his compoſition, One day, therefore, 
having robbed a gentleman at Windſor of a gold 
watch; which, on its being advertiſed in the riews- 
papers, with a conſiderable reward, was demanded 
of him by Wild, he peremptorily refuſed to deliver 
it. 

« How, Mr, Blueſkin !” ſays Wild, © you will not 
ce deliver the watch?“ © No, Mr. Wild,” anſwer- 
ed he; I have taken it, and will keep it; or, if I 
« diſpoſe of it, I will diſpoſe of it myſelf, and keep 
et the money for which I ſell it,” „Sure,“ replied 
Wild, © you have not the aſſurance to pretend you 
« have any property or right in this watch?“ «© [ 
cc am certain,” returned Blueſkin, “ whether I have 
ce any right in it or no, you can prove none,” 1 
« will undertake,” cries the other, „to ſhew I have 
te an abſolute right to it, and that by the laws of 
© our gang, of which I am providentially at the 
ce head.” *© know not who put you at the head of 
ce jt,” cries Blueſkin; * but thoſe who did, cer- 
ec tainly did it for their own good, that you might 
es conduct them the better in their robberies, inform 
te them of the richeſt booties, prevent ſurprizes, 
. pack juries, bribe evidence, and ſo contribute to 
« their benefit and ſafety; and not to convert all 
ce their labour and hazard to your own benefit and 
ce advantage.“ „ You are greatly miſtaken, Sir, 
anſwered Wild; © you are talking of a legal ſociety, 
ec where the chief magiſtrate is always choſen for the 
ce public good, which, as we ſee in all the legal 
te ſocieties of the world, he conſtantly conſults, daily 
te contributing, by his ſuperior ſkill, to their pro- 
ce ſperity, and not ſacrificing their good to his own 
ce wealth, or pleaſure, or humour: But in an ille- 
« gal ſociety or gang, as this of ours, it is other- 
te wiſe; for who would be at the head of a gang, 

te unleſs 
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e Ubleſb Ie his own intereſt ? And without a head, 


c you know you cannot ſubſiſt. Nothing but a 
ce head, and obedience to that head, can preſerve a 
ce gang a moment from deſtruction. It is abſolutely 
cc better for you to content yourſelves with a mode- 
te rate reward, and enjoy that in ſafety at the diſpoſal 
rc of your chief, than to engroſs the whole with the 
ce hazard to which you will be liable without his 
ce protection. And ſurely, there is none in the whole 
« gang, who has leſs reaſon to complain than you; 
te you have taſted of my favours; witneſs that piece 
te of ribbon you wear in your hat, with which I dub- 
* bed you captain,—Therefore pray, captain, deli- 
« ver the watch,” “ D—n your cajoling,” ſays 
Blveſkin : Do you think I value myſelf on this bit 
* of ribbon, which I could have bought myſelf for 
« ſixpence, and have worn without your leave? Do 


e vou imagine I think myſelf a captain, becauſe 


« you whom I know not empowered to make one, 
cc call me ſo? The name of captain is but a ſhadow : 
« The men and the ſalary are the ſubſtance: And 1 
« am not to be bubbled with a ſhadow, I will 
te be called captain no longer, and he who flatters 
te me by that name, I ſhall think affronts me, and 
c I will knock him down, I aſſure you.” —* Did 
cc ever man talk ſo unreaſonably?” cries Wild. © Are 
te you not reſpected as a captain by the whole gang 


ee ſince my dubbing you ſo? But it is the ſhadow 


ce only; it ſeems ; and you will knock a man down 
tc for affronting you, who calls you captain! Might 
ce not a man as reaſonably tell a miniſter of ſtate; 
« Sir,' you have given me the ſhadow only. The ribbon 
* or the bawble. that you gave me, implies that I have 
either ſignalixed myſelf, by ſome great atlion, for the 
% benefit and glory of my country, or at leaſt that I 
am deſcended from thoſe who have done ſo. I know 
« myſelf to be a ſcoundrel, and ſo kave been thoſe feto 
« anceſtors I can remember, or have ever beard of. 
& Therefore I am reſolved to knock the firſt man down, 
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« who calls me, Sir, ar Right Hononrabis. But all great 
and wiſe men think themſelves ſufficiently repaid 
e by what procures them honour and precegence in 
ce the gang, without enquiring into ſubſtance ; nay, 
6 if a title, or a feather, be equal to chis put paſe, they 
F* are ſubſtance, and not mere ſhadows. But I have 
te not time to argue with you at preſent, ſo, give me 
te the watch without any more deliberation.“ I am 
e no more a friend to deliberation. than yourſelf, 


0 anſwered Blueſkin, „ and!fo:I-tell you once for all, 


„ by G I never will, give yoù the watch, no, nor 
«will I ever hereafter ſurrender any part of my 
ce booty. I won it, and I will wear it. Take your 
«« piſtols yourſelf, and go out on the highway, and 
* don't lazily think to fatten yourſelf with the dan- 
5e gers and pains of other people. At which words 
he departed in a fierce moqꝗ, and repaired to the 
tavern uſed by the gang, where he had appointed to 
meet ſome of his acquaintance, whom he informed 
of what had paſſed between him and Wild, and ad- 
viſed them all to follow his example; which they all 
readily agreed to, and Mr. Wild's D- tion was the 
univerſal toaſt; in drinking bumpers to which they 
had finiſhed a large bowl of punch, when a conſta- 
ble, with a numerous attendance, and Wild at- their 
head, entered the room, and ſeized on Blueſkin, 
whom his companions, when they ſaw our hero, did 
not dare attempt to reſcue. The watch was found 
upon him, which, together with Wild's informa- 
tion, was more than ſufficient to commit him: tq 
Newgate. | 

In the evening ; Wild and the reſt of theſe. who 
had been drinking with Blueſkin, met at the tavern, 
where nothing was to be ſeen but the profoundeſt 
ſubmiſſion to their leader. They vilified and abuſed 
Blueſkin as much as. they had before abuſed our 
hero, and now repeated the ſame toaſt, only chang- 
ing the name of Wild into that of Blueſkin, | All 
Ons whe Worm that the watch. found in his 

. pocket, 
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pocket, and which muſt be a fatal evidence againſt 
him, was 2 juſt ern his Gifahedience and 


Sewdits: mil; 0163431 


lab did;chis Great Man, by: a reſolute and time- 
ly.example (for he went directly to the juſtice when 


Blueſkin left. him), quell one of the moſt dangerous 
roriſpirac ies which —_ poſſibly ariſe, in a gang and 
which,had it been permitted one day's growth, would 
inevitably- have ended: ig his deſtruction; Jo: much 
doth ic behove all great men to be eternally, on their 

guard, and expeditious in the execution of their pur - 

does while none but: the weak and. ost 8 in- 

Beige themſelves in emiſſneſs ot repoſe. 

Tur Achates, Firtbhlood, had been profent at bork 
theſe meetings; ; but though he had a little too haſtily 
concurred in curſing his friend, and in vowing his 
eee yet now he aw all that ſcheme diſſolved, 

e returned to his integrity; of which he gave an 
inconteſtable proof, by informing Wild of the mea- 
ſures which had been concerted againſt him. In 
which, he ſaid, he had pretended to acquieſce, in 
order the better to betray them; but this, as he after- 
wards confeſſed on his deathbed, at Tyburn, was 
only a copy of his countenance : For that he was, at 
that time, as ſincere and hearty in his oppoſition to 
Wild as any of his companions. 

Ou hero received Fireblood's information with a 
very placid countenance. He ſaid, As the gang had 
ſeen their errors, and repented, nothing was more 
noble than forgiveneſs. But though he was pleaſed 
modeſtly to aſcribe this to his lenity, it really aroſe 
from much more noble and political principles. He 
conſidered that it would be dangerous to attempt the 
Prey of ſo many; beſides, he flattered him- 
elf that fear would keep them in order; and in- 
deed Fireblood had told him nothing more than he 
knew before, viz. that they were all complete Prigs, 
whom he was to govern by their fears, and in whom 
he was to place no more confidence than was neceſ- 
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ſary, and to watch them with the utmoſt caution and 
circumſpection; for a rogue, he wiſely ſaid, like 
gunpowder, muſt be uſed with caution; ſince both 
are altogether as liable to blow up the party himſelf 
who uſes them, as to execute his miſchievous pur- 
poſe againſt ſome other perſon or anima. 
Wi will now repair to Newgate, it being the place 
where moſt of the great men of this hiſtory are 
haſtening as faſt as poſſible z and to confeſs the truth, 
it is a'caſtle very far from being an improper, or 
miſbecoming habitation for any great man whatever. 
And as this ſcene will continue during the reſidue of 
our hiſtory, we ſhall open it with a new book; and 
ſhall, therefore, take this opportunity of cloſing our 
third. 56031.557%, eo e 4-11: 4328-7 1 $4 
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OF THE LATE | 


Mr. JONATHAN WILD uE GREAT. 


BOOK IV, 


CHAP. I. 


A ſentiment of the ordinary's, worthy to be written in 
letters of old ; a very extraordinary inſtance of folly 


in Friendly ; and a dreadful accident which befel our 
bero. 


Kauer had not been long in New- : 


gate before his frequent converſation with 

his children, and other inſtances of a 
heart, which betrayed themſelves in his actions and 
converſation, created an opinion in all about him 
that he was one of the ſillieſt fellows in the univerſe, 
The ordinary himſelf, a very ſagacious as well as 
very worthy perſon, declared that he was a curſed 
rogue, but no conjurer, 


Waar 
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* Wuar indeed might induce the former, i. e. the 


roguiſn part of this opinion in the ordinary was a 
wicked ſentiment which Heartfree one day diſcloſed 
in converſation, and which we, whe are truly or- 
thodox, will not pretend to juſtify, That he believed 
a fincere Turk would be ſaved. To this the good 
man, with becoming zeal and indignation, anſwered, 
I know not what may become of a ſincere Turk, but if 
this be your perſuaſion, I pronounce it impoſſible you 
ſhould be ſaved. No, Sir, /o far from a fincere Turk's 
being within the pale of ſalvation, neither quill any Hu- 
cere Preſbyterian, Anabaptiſt, or Quaker whatever, 
be ſaved. EP Ad... | 
Bur neither did the one or the other part of this 
character prevail on Friendly to abandon his old ma- 
ſter. He ſpent his whole time with him, except 
only thoſe hours when he was abſent for his ſake, in 
procuriag-evideace-tor-him againſt his trial, which 
was now ſhortly to come on. Indeed this young 
man was the only comfort, beſides a clear conſci- 
ence, and the hopes beyond the e which this 
poor wretch had; for the ſight of his children was 
like one of thoſe alluring pleaſures which men in 
ſome diſeaſes indulge themſelves often fatally in, 
which. at once flatter and heighten their malady. 
+ Friendly being one day preſent while Heartfree 
was, with tears in his eyes, embracing his eldeſt 
daughter, and lamenting the hard fate to which he 
feared he ſhould be obliged to leave her, ſpoke to 
him thus: I have long obſerved with admiration 
' * the magnanimity with which you go through your 
« own misfortunes, and the ſteady countenance 
ce with which you look on death. I have obſerved 
ce that all your agonies ariſe from the thoughts of 
« parting with your children, and of leaving them 
etc in a Irefſed condition ; now, though I hope all 
ce your fears will prove ill⸗ grounded, yet, that I may 
« relieve you as much as poſſible from them, be 
te aſſured, that as nothing can give me more real 
6 | = * miſery, 
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et miſery, than to obſerve ſo tender and loving a 
& concern in a maſter, to whoſe goodneſs I owe ſo 
ce many obligations, and whom I fo ſincerely love, 
ec ſo nothing can afford me equal pleaſure with my 

ce contributing to leſſen or to remove it. Be con- 
cc vinced, therefore, if you can place any confidence 
« in my promiſe, that I will employ my little for- 
te tune, which you know to be not entirely inconſi- 
« derable, in the ſupport of this your little family. 
e Should any misfortune, which I pray heaven avert, 


« happen to you before you have better provided 


« for theſe little ones, I will be myſelf their father, 
cc nor ſhall either of them ever know diſtreſs, if it 
« be any way in Ty power to prevent it, Your 
« younger daughter I will provide for, and as for. 
ce my little prattler, your elder, as I never yet thought 
ce of any woman for a wife, I will receive her as ſuch 
te at your hands; nor will I ever relinquiſh her for 
« another.“ Heartfree flew to his friend, and em- 
braced him with raptures of acknowledgment. He 
yowed to him, that he had eaſed every anxious 
thought of his mind but one, and that he muſt carr 

with him out of the world. © O Friendly!“ cried 
he, © it is my concern for that beſt of women, 
«whom I hate myſelf for having ever cenſured in 
e my opinion. O Friendly! thou didſt know her 
« goodneſs; yet, ſure, her perfect character none but 
« myſelf was ever acquainted with. She had every 
« perfection both of mind and body, which heaven 
« hath indulged to her whole ſex, and poſſeſſed all 
te in a higher excellence than nature ever indulged 
ce to another in any ſingle virtue. Can I bear the 
& loſs of ſuch a woman? Can I bear the apprehen- 
* ſions of what miſchiefs that villain may have done 
* to her, of which death is perhaps the lighteſt ?”7 
Friendly gently interrupted him as ſoon! as he ſaw 
any opportunity, endeavouring to comfort him on 
this head likewiſe, by magnifying Ma re 


* . 
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ſtance which could poſſibly afford any hopes of his 
ſeeing her again. 9 | 
Bu this kind of behaviour, in which the young 
man exemplified ſo uncommon an height of friend- 
ſhip, he had ſoon obtained in the caſtle the character 
of as odd and filly a fellow as his maſter. Indeed, 
they were both the byword, laughingſtock, and 
contempt of the whole place, _ 
Tux ſeſſions now came on at the Old Bailey. The 
grand jury at Hicks's-hall had found the bill of in- 
dictment againſt Heartfree, and on the ſecond day of 
the ſeſſion he was brought to his trial; where, not- 
withſtanding the utmoſt efforts of Friendly, and of 
the honeſt old female ſervant, the circumſtances of 
the fact corroborating the evidence of Fireblood, as 
well as that of Wild, who counterfeited the moſt 
artful reluctance at appearing againſt his old friend 
Heartfree, the jury found the priſoner guilty, 
WiLp had now accompliſhed his ſcheme ; for ag 

to what remained, it was certainly unavoidable, ſee- 
ing that Heartfree was entirely void of intereſt with 
the great, and was beſides convicted on a ſtatute, 
the infringers of which could hope no pardon. 
Tas cataſtrophe, to which our hero had reduced 
this wretch, was ſo wonderful an effort of great- 
neſs, that it probably made fortune envious of her 
own darling; but whether it was from this envy, 
or only from that known inconſtancy and weakneſs 
ſo often and judiciouſly remarked in that lady's 
temper, who frequently lifts men to the ſummit of 
human greatneſs, only | 


ut lapſu graviore ruant 1 


certain it is, ſhe now began to meditate miſchief 
againſt Wild, who ſeems to have come to that pe- 
Tiod, at: which all heroes have arrived, and which 
ſhe was reſolved they never ſhould tranſcend. In 
- ſhort; there ſeems to be a certain meaſure of miſ- 
Thief and iniquity, which every great man is to fill 


6 þ Lac 
m7, 


rated only the hollow of his bel 
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up, and then fortune looks on him of no more uſe 
than a ſilk worm, whoſe bottom 1s ſpun, and deſerts 
him. Mr. Blueſkin was convicted the ſame day of 
robbery, by our hero, an unkindneſs, which though 
he had drawn on himſelf, and neceſſitated him to, 
he took greatly amiſs; as Wild therefore was ſtand- 

ing near him, with that diſregard and indifference 
which great men are too careleſsly inclined to have 
for thoſe whom they have ruined; Blueſkin privily 
drawing a knife, thruſt the ſame into the body of 
our hero with ſuch violence, that all who ſaw it 
concluded he had done his buſineſs. And indeed, 

had not fortune, not ſo much out of love to our 


hero, as from a fixed reſolution to accompliſh a cer- 


tain purpoſe, of which we have formerly given a 
hint, carefully placed his guts out of the way, he 
muſt have fallen a ſacrifice to the wrath of his ene- 
my, which, as he afterwards ſaid, he did not de- 
ſerve; for had he been contented to have robbed 
and only ſubmitted to give him the booty, he might 


have ſtill continued ſafe and unimpeached in the 


gang; but ſo it was, that the knife miſſing thoſe 
noble parts (the nobleſt of N the guts, perfo- 
y, and cauſed no 

other harm than an immoderate effuſion of blood, 
of which, though it at preſent weakened him, he 
ſoon after recovered., _ 97 | 
Tris accident, however, was in the end attended 
with worſe conſequences : for, as very few people 
(thoſe greateſt of all men, abſolute princes excepted), 
attempt to cut the thread of humaa life, like the fa- 
tal ſiſters, merely out of wantonneſs and for their. 
diverſion, but rather by ſo doing, propoſe to them- 
ſelves the acquiſition of ſome future good, or the 
avenging ſome paſt evil ; and as the former of theſe 


motives did not appear probable, it put inquiſitive. 


perſons on-examining into the latter, Now, as the 
vaſt ſchemes of Wild, when they were diſcovered, 
however great in their nature, ſeemed to ſome 25 

| | | | lons 
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ſons like the pro W of mot other ſuch perſons, ra- 
ther to be calculated for the glory of the great man 
himſelf, than to redound to tie general good of ſo- 
ciety; deſigns began to be laid oy ſeveral of thoſe 
who thought i it princ pur. their d uty, to pur + ſtop 
to the future progreſs of our hero; aha a 1earhed 
judge particularly, a great' enemy to this kind of 
greatneſs, procured a clauſe in an act of park dment 
as a trap for Wild, which he ſoot after fe} into. By 
this law it was made capital in a Prig to ſteal With 
the hands of other people. A law 2 plainly caleu- 
lated for the deſtruction of all pr Ea 
that it was indeed e for four 


it; * 
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F we Had any leiſore, we would here digreſs a 
little on that ingratitude; which ſo many writers 
hive obſerved to ſpring up in the people in alt free 
governments towards their great men; who, while 
they have been conſulting the good of the public, 
by raiſing their own greatneſs, in which the whole 
body (as the kingdom of France thinks itſelf in the 
glory of their grand monarch) was ſo deeply con- 
cerned, have been ſometimes ſacrificed by thoſe very 
people for whoſe glory the faid great men were ſo 
induſtriouſly at work: and this from a fooliſn zeal 
4 for a certain ridiculous imaginary thing called Li- 
berty, to which great men are Are to or a 
great animoſity er 
Tuts law had been of6mulgared: a very letle time 
when Mr. Wild, having received from ſome dutiful 
members of the gang, a valuable piece of goods, 
did, for a conſideration ſomewhat ſhort᷑ of its origi- 
nal price, reconvey it to theit right owner; for which 


fact 
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fact being ungratefully informed t by the ſaid 
owner, he was ſurprized in his own houſe, and being 
overpowered by numbers, was hurried before a ma- 
giſtrate, and by him committed to that caſtle, which, 
ſuitable as it is to greatneſs, we do not chuſe to name 
too often in our hiſtory, and where many great men, 
at this time, happened to be aſſembled. 3 

Tux governor, or, as the law more honourably 
calls him, keeper of this caſtle, was Mr. Wild's old 
friend and acquaintance. This made the latter greatly 
ſatisfied with the place of his confinement, as he 
promiſed himſelf not only a kind reception and hand- 
ſome accommodation there, but even to obtain his 
liberty from him, if he thought it neceſſary to deſire 
it: but, alas ! he was deceived, his old friend knew 
him no longer, and refuſed to fee him, and the lieu- 
tenant- governor inſiſted on as high garniſh for fet- 
ters, and as exorbitant a price for lodging, as if he 
had had a fine gentleman in cuſtody for murder, or 
any other genteel crime. 


To confeſs a melancholy truth, it is a circumſtance 
much to be lamented, that there is no abſolute de- 
pendance on the friendſhip of great men. An ob- 
ſervation which hath been frequently made by thoſe 
who have lived in courts, or in Newgate, or in any 
2 place ſet apart for the habitation of ſuch per- 
ons. 587 
Tux ſecond day of his confinement he was greatly, 
ſurprized at receiving a viſit from his wife; and much, 
more ſo, when, inſtead of a countenance ready to in-, 
ſult him, the only motive to which he could aſcribe, 
her preſence, he ſaw the tears trickling down her 
loyely cheeks. He embraced her with the utmoſt 
marks of affection, and declared he could hardly re- 
gret his confinement, ſince it had produced ſuch an 
inſtance of the happineſs he enjoyed in her, whoſe, 
fidelity to him on this occaſion would, he believed, 
make him the envy of moſt huſbands, even in New- 


gate, He then begged her to dry her eyes, and be 
You. IV, S comforted, 


— 
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comforted ; for that matters might go better with 
him than ſhe expected. No, no,” fays ſhe, « am 
* certain you will be found guilty Death. I knew 
c what it would always come to. I told you it was 
* impoſſible to carry on ſuch a trade long; but you 
ce would not be adviſed, and now you ſee the conſe- 
& quence, now you repent when it is toe late. All 
ce the comfort I ſhall have when you are * gubbed is, 
te that I gave you a good advice. If you had al- 
ce ways gone out by yourſelf, as I would have had 
* you, you might have robbed on to the end of the 
ee chapter; but you was wiſer than all the world, or 
« rather lazier, and ſee what your lazineſs is come 
* to to the F cheat, for thither you will go now, 
that's infallible. And a juſt judgment on you for 
@ following your headſtrong will; I am the only 
* perſon to be pitied, poor 1. who ſhall be ſcanda- 
te ized for your fault. There goes ſhe whoſe huſband 
ce was hangea: methinks F hear them crying ſo al- 
te ready.” At which words ſhe burſt into tears. He 
could not then forbear chiding her for this unneceſ- 
ſary concern on his account, and begged her not to 
trouble him any more. She anſwered with ſome ſpi- 
ric: © On your account, and be dd to you! No, 
« if the old cull of a juſtice had not ſent me hither, 
ce I believe it would have been long enough before E 
« ſhould have. come hither to ſee after you; dn 
ce me, F am committed for the I fling-lay, man, and 
e we ſhall be both nubbed together. faith, my 
« dear, it almoſt makes me amends for being nub- 
c hed myſelf, to have the pleaſure of ſeeing thee nub- 
ce bed too.“ © Indeed, my dear,” anſwered Wild, © it 
« js what I have long wiſhed for thee ; but I do not 
& deſire to bear thee company, and I have ſtill 
ce hopes to have the pleaſure of ſeeing you go with- 
ce out me; atleaſt I will have the pleaſure to be rid 
ce of you now.” And fo ſaying, he ſeized her by 
* The cant word for hanging, The gallows, 
t Picking pockets. + * : . . ” he 
8 - t 
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the waiſt, and with ſtrong arm flung her out of the. 
room ; but not before ſhe had with her nails left a 
bloody memorial on his cheek: and thus this fond 
couple parted. 

Wir p had ſcarce recovered himſelf from the un- 
eaſineſs into which this unwelcome viſit, proozedin 
from the diſagreeable fondneſs of his wife, had thrown 
him, than the faithful Achates appeared. The pre- 
ſence of this youth was indeed a cordial to his ſpirits, 
He received him with open arms, and expreſſed the 
utmoſt ſatisfaction in the fidelity of his friendſhip, 
which ſo far exceeded the faſhion of the times, and 
ſaid many things, which we have forgot, on the oc- 
caſion; but we remember they all tended to the praiſe 
of Fireblood, whoſe modeſty, at length, put a ſtop 
to the torrent of compliments, by aſſerting he had 
done no more than his duty, and that he ſhould have 
deteſted himſelf, could he have forſaken his friend 
in his adverſity; and after many proteſtations, that 
he came the moment he heard of his misfortune, he 
aſked him if he could be of any ſervice. Wild an- 
ſwered, ſince he had ſo kindly propoſed that queſ- 
tion, he muſt ſay he ſnould be obliged to him, if he 
could lend him a few guineas ; for that he was very 
ſeedy. Fireblood replied, that he was greatly unhap- 
py in not having it then in his power, adding many 
hearty oaths, that he had not a farthing of money in 
his pocket, which was, indeed, ſtrictly true; for he 
had only a bank- note, which he had that evening 
purloined from a gentleman in the playhouſe paſſage. 
He then aſked for his wife, to whom, to ſpeak truly, 
the vilit was intended, her confinement. being the 
misfortune of which he had juſt heard; for, as for 
that of Mr. Wild himſelf, he had known it from 
the firſt minute, without ever intending to trouble 
him with his company. Being informed therefore 
of the viſit which ha lately happened, he reproved 
Wild for his cruel treatment of that good creature; 
then ng as ſudden a leave as he ciyilly could nt 

2 the 
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the gentleman, he haſtened to comfort his lady, who 
recewes n with (great kindneſs. | | | 


211 


CHAP. it. 
- Curious anecdotes relating to the 22 of Newguee. 


HERE reſided i in the caſtle at the ſame time 

with Mr. Wild, one Roger Johnſon, a very 
GREAT Man, who had long been at the head of all 
the Prigs in Newgate, and had raiſed contributions 
on them. He examined into the nature of their de- 
fence, procured and inſtructed their evidence, and 
made himfelf, at leaſt in their opinion, ſo neceſſary 
to them, that the whole fate of Newgate ſeemed en- 
tirely ro depend upon him. 
Wilo had not been long in ccinflorinine before he 
began to oppoſe this man. He repreſented him to 
the Prigs as a fellow, who, under the plauſible pre- 
tence of aſſiſting their cauſes, was in reality under- 
mining THE LIBERTIES of NEwGaATE.. He at firſt 
threw out certain {ly hints and inſinuations; but 
having by degrees formed a party againſt Roger, he 
one day aſſembled them together, and ſpoke to them 


* 


in the following florid manner: 


Friends and fellow- citizens, 


« The caufe which I am to mention to you this 
« day, is of ſuch mighty importance, that when | 
ie conſider my own ſmall abilities, I tremble with 
e an apprehenſion, left your ſafety may be rendered 
te precarious by the weaknets of him who hath un- 
« dertaken to repreſent to you your danger. Gen- 
* tlemen, the liberty of Newgate is at ſtake : your 
te privileges have been long undermined, and are now 
cc openly violated by one man; by one who hath en- 
ec rolled to himſelf the whole conduct of your trials, 
c under colour of which, he exacts what contribu- 
17 tions on you he pleaſes : but are thoſe ſums ap- 
. - c propriated 
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& propriated to the. uſes for which they are raiſed ? 
« Your frequent convictions at the Old Bailey, thoſe 
ce depredations of juſtice, muſt too ſenſibly and ſore- 
&« ly demonſtrate the contrary. What evidence doth 
* he ever produce for the priſoner, which the pri- 
ce ſoner himſelf could not have provided, and often 
ec better inſtructed > How many noble youths have 
ce there been loſt, when a ſingle alibi would have 
« ſaved them! Should I be filent, nay, could your 
« own: injuries want a tongue to remonſtrate, the 
e very breath, which hy his neglect hath been ſtop- 
© pedat the Cheat, would cry out loudly againſt him, 
Nor is the exorbitancy of his plunders viſible only 
ce jn the dreadful conſequences it hath produced to 
« the Prigs, nor glares it only in the miſeries brought 
« on them: it blazes forth in the more deſirable ef- 
cc fects it hath wrought for himſelf, in the rich per- 
« quiſites acquired by it: witneſs that ſilk night- 
* gown, that robe of ſhame, which, ta his ternal 
“ diſhonour, he publicly wears; that gown, which 
66 I will not ſcruple to call the winding-ſheer of the 
« liberties of Newgate, Is there a Prig who hath 
te the intereſt and honour of Newgate ſo little at 
ce heart, that he can refrain from bluſhing when he 
te beholds that trophy, purchaſed with the breath of 
te ſo many Prigs! Nor js this all. His waiſtcoat 
« embroidered with ſilk, and his velvet cap, bought 
ce with the ſame price, are enſigns of the ſame diſ- 
* grace. Some would think the rags which covered 
© his nakednels, when firſt he was committed hi, 
25 ther, well exchanged for thefe gaudy trappings ; 
e but in my eye, na exchange can be profitable 
te when diſhqnour is the condition. If therefore, 
cc Newgate—” Here the only copy which. we could 
procure of this ſpeech breaks off abruptly ; however, 
we can aſſure the reader, from very authentic inform» 
ation, that he concluded with adviſing the Prigs tq 
put t their affairs into other hands. After which, one 
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of his party, as had been before concerted, in a very 
long ſpeech recommended him (Wild himſelf) to 
their choice, AR | | 
NxwWO ATR was divided into parties on this occa- 
ſion; the Prigs on each fide repreſenting their chief 
'or Great Man to be the only perſon by whom the 
affairs of Newgate could be managed with ſafety and 
advantage. The Prigs had indeed very incompatible 
intereſts ; for whereas the ſupporters of Johnſon, 
who was in poſſeſſion of the plunder of Newgate, 
were admitted to ſome ſhare under their leader; fo 
the abettors of Wild had, on his promotion, the 
ſame views of dividing ſome part of the ſpoil among 
themſelves. It is no wonder therefore they were both 
ſo warm on each ſide, What may ſeem more re- 
markable was, that the debtors, who were entirely 
unconcerned in the diſpute, and who were the deſtin- 
£d plunder of both parties, ſhould intereſt themſelves 
with the utmoſt violence, ſome on behalf of Wild, 
and others in favour of Johnſon. So that all New- 
gate reſounded with Wil p for ever, JOHNSON for ever. 
And the poor debtors re-echoed e liberties of Neu- 
gate, which, in the cant language, ſignifies Plunder, 
as loudly as the thieves themſelves, In ſhort, ſuch 
quarrels and animoſities happened between them, 
that they ſeemed rather the people of two countries 
long at war with each other, than the inhabitants of 
the ſame caſtle, * a8 | 
WiLD's party at length prevailed, and he ſucceed- 
ed to the place and power of Johnſon, whom he pre- 
ſently ſtripped of all his finery; but when it was 
propoſed, that he ſnould ſell it, and divide the money 
for the good of the whole ; he waved that motion, 
ſaying, it was not yet time, that he ſhould find a 
better opportunity, that the clothes wanted cleaning, 
with many other pretences, and, within two days, to 
the ſurprize of many, he appeared in them himſelf; 
for which he vouchfafed no other apology than, that 
they fitted him much better than they did 3 
9 ee 
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and that they became him in a much more elegaut 
manner. 
Tais behaviour in Wild greatly incenſed the debt- 

' ors, particularly thoſe by whoſe means he had been 
promoted, They grumbled extremely, and vented 
great indignation againſt Wild ; when one day a very 

grave man, and one of much authority among them, 
beſpake them as follows: 
ce Norhixo ſure can be more juſtly ridiculous 
« than the conduct of thoſe, who ſhould lay the 
c lamb in the wolf's way, and then ſhould lament 
ce his being devoured. What a wolf is in a ſheep- 
| « fold, a great man is in ſociety. Now, when one 
« wolf is in poſſeſſion of a ſheepfold, how little would 
. « it avail the ſimple flock to expel him, and place 
ce another in his ſtead 3 ? Of the ſame benefit to us js 
« the overthrowing one Prig in favour of another. 
| c And for what other advantage was your ſtruggle ? 
« Did you not all know that Wild and his followers 
; % were Prigs, as well as Johnſon and his? What 
g « then could the contention be among ſuch, but 
that which you have now diſcovered it to have 
e been? Perhaps ſome would ſay, Is it then our duty 
« tamely to ſubmit to the rapine of the Prig who 
e now plunders us, for fear of an exchange? Surely 
ce no: but I anſwer, It is better to ſhake the plun- 
ce der off, than to exchange the plunderer. And hy 
what means can we effect this, but by a total 
« change in our manners? Every Prig is a ſlave. 
* His own Priggiſb deſires which enſlave him, them- 
ce ſelves, betray him to the tyranny of others. To 
te preſerve, therefore, the liberty of Newgate, is to 
ce change the manners of Newgate. Let us there- 
ce fore, who are confined here for debt only, ſeparate 
te ourſelves entirely from the Prigs; neither drink 
ce with them, nor converſe with them. Let us, at 
te the ſame time, ſeparate ourſelves farther from 
4e Priggiſm itſelf, Iaſtead of being ready, on every 
Fc e to pillage each other, let us be con- 
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te tent with our honeft ſhare of the common bounty, 
te and with the acquiſition of our, own induſtry. 
e When we ſeparate from the Priss, let us enter into 
u cloſer alliance with one another. Let us con- 
ce ſider ourſelves all as members of one community, 
© to the public good of which we are to ſacrifice 
* our private views; not to give up the intereſt of 
te the whole for every little pleaſure or profit which 
te ſhall accrue, to ourſelves. Liberty is conſiſtent 
ee with no degree of honeſty inferior to this, and the 
Fe community where this abounds, no Prig will have 
ee the impudence or audaciouſneſs to endeavour to 
© enflave; or if he ſhould, his own deſtruction would 
ce be the only bent br of his attempt. But while 
te one man purſues his ambition, another his intereſt, 
< another his ſafety; while one hath a roguery (a 
ge Priggiſin they here call it), to commit, and another 
te a roguery to defend, they muſt naturally fly to the 
cc favour and protection of thoſe, who have power 
* to give them what they defire, and to defend them 
ce from what they fear; nay, in this view it becomes 
ce their intereſt to promote this power-in their pa- 
e trons. Now, gentlemen, when we are no longer 
C Prigs, we ſhall no longer have theſe fears or theſe 
te deſires. What remains, therefore, for us, but to 
cc reſolve bravely to lay aſide our Priggiſin, our 
te roguery, in plainer words, and preſerve our liber- 
« ty, or to give up the latter in the preſervation and 

ce preference of the former.“ 3% e | 
Tris ſpeech was received with much applauſe; 
however, Wild continued as before to levy contribu- 
tions among the priſoners, to apply the garniſh to 
his own ule, and to ſtrut openly in the ornaments 
which he had ftripped from Johnſon. To ſpeak 
ſincerely, there was more bravado than real uſe or 
advantage in theſe trappings. As for the nightgown, 
its ourſide indeed made a glittering tinſel appearance, 
but it kept him not warm; nor could the finery of 
it do him myeh honour, ſince every ane kney it did 
ER not 
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not properly belong to him; as to the waiſtcoat,, it 
fitted him very ill, being infinitely too big for him: 
and the cap was ſo heavy, that it made his head ach. 
Thus theſe clothes, which perhaps (as they preſented 
the idea of their miſery more ſenſibly to the people's 
eyes), brought him more envy, hatred, and detrac- 
tion, than all his deeper impoſitions and more real 
advantages; afforded very little uſe or honour to 
the wearer; nay, could ſcarce ſerve to amuſe his 
own vanity, when this was cool enough to reflect 
with the leaſt ſeriouſneſs. And, ſhould I ſpeak in 
the language of a man who eſtimated human hap- 
pineſs without regard to that greatneſs, which we 
have ſo laboriouſly endeavoured to paint in this hiſ- 
tory, it is probable he never took (i. e. robbed the 
priſoners of) a ſhilling, which he himſelf did nat 
pay too dear for. | 


CHAP. Iv. 


The dead-warrant arrives for Heartfree; on which 
occaſion Wild betrays ſome human wea!' neſs. 


H E dead-warrant, as it is called, now came 
down to Newgate for the execution of Heart- 
free among the reſt of the priſoners. And here the 
reader muſt excuſe us, who profeſs to draw natural, 
not perfect characters, and to record the truths af 
hiſtory, not the extravagancies of romance, while we 
relate a weakneſs in Wild, of which we are ourſelves 
aſhamed, and which we would willingly have con- 
cealed, could we have preſerved at the ſame time 
that ſtrict attachment to truth and impartiality, which 
we have profeſſed in recording the annals of this great 
man. Know then, reader, that this dead-warrant 
did not affect Heartfree, who was to ſuffer a ſhameful 
death by it, with half the concern it gave-Wild, who 
had been the occaſion of it. He had been a little 


{truck the day before, on ſeeing the children carried 
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away in tears from their father. This fight brought 
the remembrance of ſome flight injuries he had done 
the father, to his mind, which he endeavoured, as 
much as poſſible, to obliterate ; but when one of the 
keepers (I ſhould ſay lieutenants of the caſtle), re- 
peated Heartfree's name among thoſe of the male- 
factors who were to ſuffer within a few days, the 
blood forſook his countenance, and, in a cold ill 
ſtream, moved heavily to his heart, which had ſcarce 
ſtrength enough left to return it through his veins, 
In ſhort, his body ſo viſibly demonſtrated the pangs 
of his mind, that, to eſcape obſervation, he retired to 
His room, where he ſullenly gave vent to ſuch bitter 
agonies, that even the injured Heartfree, had not the 
apprehenſion of what his wife had ſuffered-ſhut every 
avenue of compaſſion, would have pitied him. 
Wu his mind was thoroughly fatigued, and 
worn out with the horrors which the approaching 
fate of the poor wretch, who lay under a ſentence 
which he had iniquitouſly brought upon him, had 
ſuggeſted, ſleep promiſed him relief ; but this pro- 
miſe was, alas ! deluſive. This certain friend to the 
tired body is often the ſevereſt enemy to the oppreſſed 
mind. So at leaſt it proved to Wild, adding viſi- 
onary to real horrors, and tormenting his imagina- 
tion with phantoms too dreadful to be deſcribed. At 
length ſtarting from theſe viſions, he no ſooner re- 
covered his waking ſenſes, than he cried out:“ I 
c may yet prevent this cataſtrophe. It is not too 
ec late to diſcover the whole.” He then pauſed a 
moment: But greatneſs inſtantly returning to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, checked the baſe thought, as it firſt offered 
itſelf to his mind. He then reaſoned thus coolly with 
himſelf: „ Shall I, like a child, or a woman, or 
cc one of thoſe mean wretches, whom I have al- 
ce ways deſpiſed, be frightened by dreams and viſion- 
ce ary phantoms, to ſully that honour which I have 
ce ſo difficultly acquired, and ſo gloriouſly main- 
< tained! Shall I, to redeem the worthleſs life - 
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ce this ſilly fellow, ſuffer my reputation to contract 
&« a ſtain, which the blood of millions cannot wipe 
« away! Was it only that the few, the ſimple part 
ce of mankind, ſhould call me a Rogue, perhaps I 
«could ſubmit ; but to be for ever contemptible to 
de the PRios, as a wretch who wanted fpirit to ex- 
< ecute my undertaking, can never be digeſted. 
ce What is the life of a ſingle man? Have not whole 
e armies and nations been ſacrificed to the honour 
« of OMR GREAT Man? Nay, to omit that firſt 
ce claſs of greatneſs, the conquerors of mankind, 
ee how often have numbers fallen by a fictitious plot, 
« only to fatisfy the ſpleen, or perhaps exerciſe the 
© jngenuity of a member of that fecond order of 


Le oreatneſs the Miniſterial! What have done then? 


cc Why, I have ruined a family, and brought an in- 
e nocent man to the gallows. I ought rather to weep 
ce with Alexander, that I have ruined no more, than 
cc to regret the little T have done.” He at length, 
therefore, bravely reſolved to conſign over Heartfree 


to his fate, though it coſt him more ſtruggling than 


may eaſily be believed, utterly to conquer his re- 
luctance, and to baniſh away every degree of hu- 
manity from his mind, theſe little ſparks of which 
compoſed one of thoſe weakneſſes, which we lament- 
ed in the opening of our hiſtory, 2 
Bur, in vindication of our hero, we muſt be 

leave to obſerve, that nature is ſeldom ſo kind as 
thoſe writers who dra characters abſolutely perfect. 
She ſeldom creates any man ſo completely great, or 
completely low, but that fome ſparks of humanity 
will glimmer in the former, and ſome ſparks of what 
the vulgar call evil, will dart forth in the latter; ut- 
tefly to extinguiſh which will give ſome pain and 
uneaſineſs to both; for, I apprehend, no mind was 


ever yet formed entirely free from blemiſh, unleſs 


peradventure that of a ſanctified hypocrite, whoſe 
praiſes ſome well-fed flatterer hath gratefully thought 


roper to ling forth. 
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Containing varitus matters. 
61 HE day was now come when poor Heartfree 
vas to ſuffer an ignominious death. F riendly 
had, in the ſtrongeſt manner, confirmed. his aſſurance 
of fulfilling his promiſe, of becoming a father to one 
of his children, and a huſband to the other. This 
gave him inexpreſſible comfort, and he had, the 
evening before, taken his laſt leave of the little 
wretches, with a tenderneſs which drew a tear from 
one of the keepers, joined to a magnanimity which 
would have pleaſed a Stoic. When he was inform- 
ed that the coach, which Friendly had. provided 
for him, was ready, and that the reſt of the priſon- 
ers were gone, he embraced that faithful friend 
with great E and begged that he would leave 
him here; but the other deſired leave to accompany 
him to his end; which at laſt he was forced to com- 
ply with. And now he was proceeding towards the 
coach, when he found his difficulties were not yet 
over; for now a friend arrived, of whom he was to 
take a harder and more tender leave than he had yet 
gone through. This friend, reader, was no other 
than Mrs. Heartfree herſelf, who ran to him with a 
look all wild, ſtaring, and frantic, and, having 
reached his arms, fainted away in them without ut- 
tering a ſingle ſyllable. Heartfree was, with great 
difficulty, able to preſerve his own ſenſes in ſuch a 
ſurprize at ſuch a ſeaſon. And indeed our good- 
natured reader will be rather inclined to wiſh this 
miſerable couple had, by dying in each other's 
arms, put a final period to their woes, than have 
ſurvived to taſte thoſe bitter moments which were 
to be their portion, and which the unhappy wife 
ſoon recovering from the ſhort intermiſſion of 
being, now began to ſuffer. When ſhe became 
firſt miſtreſs of her voice, ſhe burſt forth into, the 
7 1 T4 18 follow- 
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the following accents : O my huſband:—Ts this the 
tt condition in which I find you after our cruet ſepa- 
te ration ! Who hath done this? Cruel heaven! What 
te js the occaſion? I know thou ganſt deſerve no ill. 
ce Tell me; ſomebody who can ſpeak, while I have 
ce my ſenſes leſt to underſtand, —what is the matter? 
At which words ſeveral laughed, and'one anſwered : 
« The matter! Why no great matter. —The gen- 
te tleman is not the firſt, nor won't be the laſt: The 
e worſt of the matter is, that if we are to ſtay all 
te the morning here, I ſhall loſe my dinner.” Heart- 
free, pauſing a moment, and recollecting himſelf, 
cry'd out: I will bear all with patience.” And 
then, addreſſing himſelf to the commanding officer, 
begged he might only have a few minutes by himſelf 
with his wife, whom he had not ſeen before, ſince his 
misfortunes. The great man anſwered: © He had 
« compaſſion on him, and would do more than he 
« could anſwer; but he ſuppoſed he was too much 
te a gentleman not to know that ſomething was due 
te for ſuch civility.” On this hint, Friendly, who 
was himſelf half dead, pulled five guineas out of his 
pocket; which the great man took, and ſaid, he 
would be ſo generous to give him ten minutes; on 
which one obſerved, that many a gentleman had 
bought ten minutes with a woman dearer, and many 
other facetious remarks were made, unneceſſary to 
be here related. Heartfree was now ſuffered to retire 
into a room with his wife, the commander inform- 
ing him at his entrance, that he muſt be expeditious, 
for that the reſt of the good company would be at 
the tree before him, and he ſuppoſed he was a gen- 
tleman of too much breeding to make them wait. 
Tuis tender wretched couple were now retired for 
theſe few minutes, which the commander without 
carefully meaſured with his watch; and Heartfree 
was muſtering all his reſolution to part with what his 
foul fo ardently doated on, and to conjure her to ſup= - 
port his loſs for the ſake of her poor infants, and to 
gong» fe comfort 
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comfort her with the promiſe of Friendly on their ac- 
count; but all his deſign was fruſtrated. Mrs. Heart- 
free could not ſuppert the ſhock, but again fainted 
away, and fo entirely loft every ſymptom of life, that 
Heartfree called vehemently for aſſiſtance. Friendly 
raſked firſt into the room, and was ſoon followed by 
many others, and, what was remarkable, one who 
had unmoved beheld the tender ſcene between theſe 
parting lovers, was touched to the quick by the pale 
looks of the woman, and ran up and down for water, 
drops, &c. with the utmoſt hurry and confuſion. 
The ten minutes were expired, which the com- 
mander now hinted ; and ſeeing nothing offered 
for the renewal of the term (for indeed Friendly had 
unhappily emptied his pockets), he began to grow 
very importunate, and at laſt told Heartfree, He 
Should be aſhamed not to ati more like a man. Heart- 
free begged his pardon, and ſaid, he would make 
him wait no longer. Then, with the deepeſt ſigh, 
cry'd: „O my angel !” and embracing his wife with 
the utmoſt eagerneſs, kiſſed her pale lips with more 
ſervency than ever bridegroom did the bluſhing 
cheeks of his bride ; he then cry'd : © The Almighty 
ce bleſs thee; and, if it be his pleaſure, reſtore thee 
« to life; if not, I beſeech him we may preſently 
c meet again in a better world than this.” He 
was breaking from her, when. perceiving her ſenſe 
returning, he could not forbear renewing his em- 
brace, and again preſling her lips, which now reco- 
vered life and warmth ſo faſt, that he begged one 
ten-minutes more to tell her what her ſwooning had 
prevented her hearing. The worthy commander, be- 
ing perhaps a little touched at this tender ſcene, took 
Friendly aſide, and aſked him what he would give, 
if he would ſuffer his friend to remain half an hour? 
Friendly anſwered, any thing ; that he had no more 
money in his pocket, but he would certainly pay him 
that afternoon, Leda. then, I'll be moderate, ſaid 
he, —— Twenty guineas, —Friendly anſwered, It is a 

8 bargain. 
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bargain. The commander, having exacted a firm 
promiſe, cry d,. — Then I don't care if they ſtay a 
whole hour together; for what ſignifies hiding 
good news !——The gentleman is reprieved —— ; 
of which he had juſt before received notice in a 
whiſper. It would be very impertinent to offer at a 
deſcription of the joy this occaſioned to the two 
friends, or to Mrs. Heartfree, who was now again 
recovered. A ſurgeon who was happily preſent, was 
employed to bleed them all. After which the com- 
mander, who had his promiſe of the money again con- 
firmed to him, wiſhed Heartfree joy, and, ſhaking 
him very friendly by the hands, cleared the room of 
all the company, and left the three friends together. 


CHAP. vI. 
In which the foregoing happy incident is accounted for. 
Bor here, though I am convinced my good- 


natured reader may almoſt want the ſurgeon's 
aſſiſtance alſo, and that there is no paſſage in this 
whole ſtory, which can afford him equal delight: 
yet leſt our reprieve ſhould ſeem to reſemble that in 
the Beggar's Opera, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew him, 
that this incident, which is undoubtedly true, is at 
leaſt as natural as delightful ; for, we aſſure him, we 
would rather have ſuffered half mankind to be hang'd, 
than have ſaved one contrary to the ſtricteſt rules of 
writing and probability. * 

Bz it known then (a circumſtance which I think 
highly credible), that the great Fireblood had been, 
a few days before, taken in the fact of a robbery, 
and carried before the ſame juſtice of peace, who had, 
on his evidence, committed Heartfree to priſon. 
This magiſtrate, who did indeed no ſmall honour to 
the commiſſion he bore, duly conſidered the weighty 
charge committed to him, by which he was entruſt- 
ed with deciſions affecting the lives, liberties, and 


Proper< 
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properties of his countrymen ; he therefore examined. 
always with the utmoſt diligence and caution into 
every minute circumſtance. And, as he had a good 
deal balanced, even when he committed Heartfree, 
on the excellent character given him by Friendly and 
the maid ; and, as he was much [ſtaggered on finding 
that of the two perſons, on whoſe evidence alone 
Heartfree had been committed, and had been ſince 
convicted, one was in Newgate for a felony, and the 
other was now brought before him for a robbery, he 
thought proper to put the matter very home to Fire- 
blood at this time. The young Achates was taken, 
as we have ſaid, in the fact; ſo that denial he ſaw 
was in vain. He therefore honeſtly confeſſed what 
he knew muſt be proved; and deſired, on the merit 
of the diſcoveries he made, to be admitted as an evi- 
dence againſt his accomplices. This afforded the 
happieſt opportunity to the juſtice, to ſatisfy his 
conſcience 1n relation to Heartfree. He told Fire- 
blood, that if he expected the favour he ſolicited, it 
muſt be on condition, that he revealed the whole 
truth to him concerning the evidence which he had 
lately given againſt a bankrupt, and which ſome cir- 
cumſtances had induced a ſuſpicion of; that he might 
depend on it, the truth would be diſcovered by other 
means, and gave ſome oblique hints (a deceit en- 
tirely juſtifiable) that Wild himſelf had offered ſuch 
a diſcovery. The very mention of Wild's name im- 
mediately alarmed Fireblood, who did not in the leaſt 
doubt the readineſs of that GREAT Max to hang 
any of the gang, when his own intereſt ſeemed to 
require it. He therefore heſitated not a moment; 
But, having obtained a promiſe from the juſtice, that 
he ſhould be accepted as an evidence, he diſcovered 
the whole falſehood, and declared that he had been 
ſeduced by Wild to depoſe as he had done. | 
Tux juſtice having thus luckily and timely diſco- 
vered this ſcene of villany, alias greatneſs, loſt not a 
moment in uſing his utmoſt endeavours to get = 
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caſe of the unhappy convict repreſented to the ſo- 
vereign; who immediately granted him that graci- 
ous reprieve, which cauſed ſuch happineſs to the per- 
ſons concerned ; and which, we hope, we- have now 
accounted for to the ſatisfaction of the reader. 
Tux good magiſtrate having obtained this reprieve 
for Heartfree, thought it incumbent on him to viſit 
him in the priſon, and to ſound, if poſſible, the depth 
of this affair, that, if he ſhould appear as innocent 
as he now began to conceive him, he might uſe all 
imaginable methods to obtain his pardon and en- 
largement. 5 
Tux next day therefore after that when the miſes 
fable ſcene above deſcribed had paſſed, he went to 
Newgate, where he found thoſe three perſons, namely 
Heartfree, his wife, and Friendly, ſitting together. 
The juſtice informed the priſoner of the confeſſion of 
Fireblood, with the ſteps which he had taken upon 
it. The reader will eaſily conceive the many out- 
ward thanks as well as inward gratitude which he re- 
ceived from all three ; but thofe were of very little 
conſequence to him, compared with the ſecret ſatiſ- 
faction he felt in his mind, from reflecting on the 
preſervation of innocence, as he ſoon after very 
clearly perceived was the caſe. | 
Wx he entered the room, Mrs. Heartfree was 
fpeaking with ſome earneſtneſs; As he perceived, 
therefore, he had interrupted her, he begged the - 
would continue her diſcourſe, which, if he prevented 
by his preſence, he deſired to depart ; but Heartfree 
would not ſuffer it, He ſaid, ſhe had been relating 
ſome adventures, which perhaps might entertain him 
to hear, and which ſhe the rather deſired he would 
hear, as they might ſerve to illuſtrate the foundation 
on which this falſehood had been built, which had 
brought on her huſband all his misfortunes: | 

Tux juſtice very gladly conſented, and Mrs, 
Heartfree, at her huſband's deſire, began the relation 
from the firſt renewal of Wild's acquaintance with 
Vor. IV. 1 him ; 
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him; but, - though this recapitulation was neceſſary 
for the information of our good magiſtrate, as it 
would be uſeleſs, and perhaps tedious, to the reader, 
we ſhall only repeat that part of her ſtory to which he 
is only a {tranger, beginning with what happened to 


her after Wild had been turned adrift in the boat, 
by the captain of the French wan 


CHAP. vn. 
Mrs. Heartfree relates her adventures. 


RS. Heartfree proceeded thus: The ven- 
; © geance which the French captain exacted 
* on ak villain (our hero), perſuaded me, that I way. 
„ fallen into the hands of a man of honour and juſ- 
c rice ; nor, indeed, was it poſſible for any perſon to 
« be treated with more reſpect and civility than I now 
e was; but this could not mitigate my ſorrows, 
« vvyhen J reflected on the condition in which I had 
dc been betrayed to leave all that was dear to me, 
* much leſs could it produce ſuch an effect, when 1 
«diſcovered, as J ſoon did, that I owed it chiefly to 
© a paſſion, which threatened me with great uneaſi- 
« neſs, as it quickly appeared to be very violent, and 
te as I was ab olutely i in the power of the perſon who 
ec poſſeſſed it, or was rather poſſeſſed! by it, I muſt 
be however do him the juſtice to ſay, my fears carried 
« my ſuſpicions farther than I afterwards found I had 
« any reaſon to carry them: He did indeed very 
te ſoon acquaint me with his paſſion, and uſed all thoſe 
e, gentle methods, which frequently ſucceed with our 
ec {ex, to prevail with me to gratify it; but never once 
c threatened, nor had the leaſt recourſe to force. He 
te did not even once inſinuate to me, that I was to- 
er tally in his power, which 1 myſelf ſufficiently ſaw, 
« and whence J drew the moſt dreadful apprehen- 
ions, well knowing that as there are fome diſpo - 
cc ſitions fo brutal, that cruelty adds a zeſt and favour 
„ t 
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ee to their pleaſures ; ſo there are others whoſe gentler 
©: inebinations are better gratified, when they win us 
© hy ſofter methods to comply with their deſires; 
<« yet that even theſe may be often compelled by an 
4 unruly paſſion to have recourſe at laſt to the means 
tc of violence, when they deſpair of ſucceſs from per- 
te ſuaſion ; but I was happily the captive. of a better 
* man. My conqueror was one of thoſe over whom 
cc vice hath a limited juriſdiction; and though he 
ec was too eaſily prevailed on to ſin, he was proof 
„ againft any temptation to villa. 
We had been two days almoſt totally becalmed, 
© hen a briſk gale riſing, as we were in fight of 
e Dunkirk, we ſaw .a veſſel making full fail towards 
e us. The captain of the privateer was ſo ſtrong, 
e that he apprehehded no danger but from a man of 
© war, which the ſailors diſcerned: this not to be. 
He therefore ſtruck his colours, and furled his 
te ſails as much as poſſible, in order to lie by and ex- 
te pect her; hoping ſne might be a prize.” (Here 
Heartfree ſmiling, his wife ſtopped, and enquired the 
cauſe. He told her, it was from her uſing the ſea 
terms ſo aptly: She laughed, and. anſwered, he would 
wonder leſs at this, when he heard the long time ſhe 
had been on board: And then proceeded) © This 
e veſſel now came along fide of us, and hailed us, 
© having perceived that, on which we were aboard, 
c to be 6 her own country: they begged us not to 
t put into Dunkirk, but to accompany them in their 
© purſuit of a large Engliſh merchantman, whom we 
c ſhould eaſily overtake; and both together as eaſily 
te conquer. Our captain immediately conſented to 
« this propoſition, and ordered all his fail to be 
„% erowded. This was molt unwelcome news to me; 
« however, he comforted me all he could, by affur- 
« ing me, I had nothing to fear, that he would be fo 
« far from offering the leaſt rudeneſs to me himſelf, 
e that he would; at the hazard of his life, protect me 
te from it. This aſſurancè gave me all the conſola - 
| T2 | tion, 


/ 
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« tion, which my preſent circumiſtances and the dread- 
« ful apprehenſions Thad on your dear account would 
« admit.“ (At which words the tendereſt glances 
paſſed on both ſides between the huſband and wife.) 

. «© Wes ſailed near twelve hours; when we came in 
te ſight of the ſhip we were in purſuit of, and which 
ec we ſhould probably have ſoon come up with, had 
ic not a very thick miſt raviſhed her from our eyes. 
e This miſt continued ſeveral hours, and when it 
c cleared up, we diſcovered our eompanion at a great 
ce diſtance from us; but what gave us (I mean the 
e captain and his crew) the greateſt uneaſineſs, was 

it the ſight of a very large ſhip within a mile of us, 

« which preſently ſaloted us with a gun, and now 
« appeared to be a third-rate Engliſh man of war. 
« Our captain declared the impoſſibility of either 
« fighting or eſcaping, and accordingly ſtruck, with- 
c out waiting for the broadſide which was prepar- 

ing for us, and which perhaps would have pre- 
« vented me from the happineſs I now enjoy.“ 
This occaſioned Heartfree to change colour, his wife 
therefore paſsꝰd haſtily to circumſtances of a more 
ſmiling complex ion. 18 x 

% ] GREATLY rejoiced at this event, as I thought 
<« it would not only reſtore me to the ſafe poſſeſſion 
« of my jewels, but to what I value beyond all the 
e treaſure in the univerſe, My expectation, how- 
« ever, of both theſe was ſomewhat croſt for the 
<« preſent: As to the former, I was told, they ſhould 
« be carefully preſerved ; but that I muſt prove my 
<« right to them before I could expect their reſtora- 
« tion; which, if I miſtake not, the captain did not 
4c very eagerly deſire I ſhould be able to accompliſh : 
« And as to the latter, I was acquainted, that I 
c ſhould be put on board the firſt ſhip, which they 
< met on her way to England, but that they were 
t proceeding to the Weſt- Indies. 5 
* F yaD not been long on board the man of war, 
4 before I diſcovered juſt reaſon rather to 2 

| 2 * than 
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« than to rejoice at the exchange of my captivity ; 
« (for ſuch I concluded my preſent ſituation to be). 
8 had now another lover in the captain of this Eng- 
« liſhman, and much rougher and leſs gallant than 
cc the Frenchman had been. He uſed me with ſcarce 
« common civility, as indeed he ſhewed very little 
„to any other perſon, treating his officers little bet- 
ter than a man of no great good-breeding would 
« exert to his meaneſt ſervant, and that too on ſome 
„very irritating provocation. As for me, he ad- 
< dreſſed me with the inſolence of a baſha to a Cir- 
« caſſian ſlave; he talked to me with the looſe 
licence in which the moſt profligate liberrines 
« converſe with harlots, and which women, abandon- 
ed only in a moderate degree, deteſt and abhor, He 
often kiſſed me with very rude familiarity, and one 
« day attempted further brutality ; when a gentleman 
on board, and who was in my ſituation, that is, had 
e been taken by a privateer and was retaken, re- 
e ſcued me from his hands; for which the captain 
<« confined him, though he was not under his com- 
mand, two days in irons; when he was releaſed (for 
« I was not ſuffered to viſit him in his confinement) 
“J went to him and thanked him with the utmoſt 
6 acknowledgment, for what he had done and ſuf- 
< fered on my account. The gentleman behaved to 
e me in the handſomeſt manner on this occaſion ; 
<* told me, he was aſhamed of the high ſenſe I ſeemed 
eto entertain of ſo ſmall an obligation, of an action 
to which his duty as a chriſtian, and his honour as 
« a man, obliged him. From this time 1 lived in 
great familiarity with this man, whom I regarded 
ce as my protector, which he profeſſed himſelf ready 
ce to be on all occaſions, expreſſing the utmoſt abhor- 
© rence of the captain's brutality, eſpecially that 
* ſhewn towards me, and the tenderneſs of a parent 
* for the preſervation of my virtue, for which I was 
* not myſelf more ſolicitous than he appeared. He 
ce was, indeed, the only man I had hitherto mer, fince 
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** my. unhappy departure, who did not endeavour by 
cc all his looks, words, and actions, to aſſure me, he 
er had a liking to my unfortunate perſon. The reſt 


« ſeeming defirous of ſacrificing the little beapty 
ce they complimented, to their deſires, without the 
te leaſt. conſideration. of the ruin, which I earneſtly 
te repreſented to them, they were attempting to bring 
te on me and on my future repoſe, 
_ * I now paſſed ſeveral days pretty free from the 
ee captain's moleſtation, till one fatal night :” Here, 
perceiving Heartfree grew pale, ſhe comforted him 
by an aſſurance, that heaven had preſerved her chaſ- 
tity, and-again had reſtored her unſullied to his arms, 
She continued thus: © Perhaps I gave it a wrong 


< epithet in the word fatal; but a wretched night, 
ce J am ſure I may call it, for no woman, who came 


te off victorious, was, I belieye, ever in greater dan- 
bc ger. One night, I ſay, having drank his ſpirits 
ce high with punch, in company with the purſer, who 


dc was the only man in the ſhip he admitted to his 


© table, the captain ſent for me into his cabbin; 


* whither, though unwilling, I was obliged to 80: 
e 


te We were no ſooner alone together, than he ſeiz 

* me by the hand, and after atfronting my ears with 
& diſcourſe which I am unable to repeat, he ſwore a 
te great oath, that his paſſion was to be dallied with 
& no longer; that I muſt not expect to treat him in 


= ec the manner to which Aa {et of blockhead landmen 


« ſubmitted. None of your coquet airs, therefore, 


. & with me, madam, ſaid he, for I am reſolved to have 


tt you this night. No ſtruggling nor ſquawling, 
te for both will be impertinent. The firſt man who 
«offers. to come in here, I will have his ſkin flea'd 
te off at the gangway. He then attempted to pull 
te me yiolently towards his bed. I threw, myſelf on 
«my knees, and with tears and entreaties beſought 
— een but this was, I found, to no pur» 
er poſe; 1 then had recourſe to threats; and en- 
{© deavoured to frighten him with the e 1 
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er but neither had this, though it ſeemed to ſtagger 
* him more than the other method, ſufficient force to 
« deliver me. At laſt, a ſtratagem came into my 
* head, of which my perceiving him reel, gave me 
* the firſt hint, I entreated a moment's reprieve 
e only, when, collecting all the ſpirits I could muſ- 
« ter, I put on a conſtrained air of gaiety, and told 
* him with an affected laugh, he was the rougheſt 
c lover I had ever met with, and that I believed I 
< was the firſt woman he had ever paid his addreſſes 
< to. Addreſſes, laid he, d- your dreſſes, I want 
* to undreſs you. I then begged him to let us drink 
* ſome punch together; for that I loved a can as 
* well as himſelf, and never would grant the favour 
* to any man till I had drank a kearty glaſs with 
c him. O! ſaid he, if that be all, you ſhall have 
“ punch enough to drown yourſelf in. At which 
ce words he rung the bell, and ordered in a gallon of 
ce that liquor, I was in the mean time obliged. to 
ce ſuffer his nauſeous kiſſes, and ſome rudeneſſes 
* which I had great difficulty to reſtrain within 
* moderate bounds. . When the punch came in, he 
« took up the bowl and drank my health oſtenta- 
te tiouſly, in ſuch a quantity, that it conſiderably 
te advanced my ſcheme. I followed him with bum- 
te pers, as-faſt as poſſible, and was myſelf obliged 
* to drink ſo much, that at another time it would 
ce have ſtaggered my own reaſon; but at preſent it 
ce did not affect me. At length, perceiving him 
ce very far gone, I watched an opportunity, and ran 
' £ out of the cabbin, reſolving to ſeek protection of 
te the ſea, if I zould find no other: but heaven was 
te now graciouſly pleaſed to relieve me; for in his 
te attempt to purſue me, he rerled backwards, and 
te falling down the cabbin ſtairs, he diſlocated his 
©« ſhoulder, and fo bruiſed himſelf, that I was not 
© only preſerved that night from any danger of my 
et intended raviſher; but the accident threw him into 
te a fever, which endangered his life, and whether, 
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cc he ever recovered or no, I am not certain; for” 
1c during his delirious fits, the eldeſt lieutenant com— 
© manded the ſhip. This was a virtuous and a 
_ ** brave fellow, who had been twenty-five years in 
* that poſt without being able to obtain a ſhip, and 
cc had ſeen ſeveral boys, the baſtards of noblemen, 
re put over his head. One day, while the ſhip re- 
*« mained under his command, an Engliſh veſſel 
ce bound to Cork, paſled by; myſelf and my friend, 

ce who had formerly lain two days in irons on my 
& account, went on board this ſhip, with the leave 
* of the good lieutenant, who made us ſuch preſents 
te as he was able of proviſions, and congratulating 
te me on my delivery from a danger to which none 
*« of the ſhip's crew had been ſtrangers, he kindly 
e wiſhed us Roth a ite voyage,” 


CHAP. VIII. 


In which Mrs. Heartfree continues the relation of ber 
| adventures. 


HE firſt evening after we were aboard this 

60 J veſſel, which was a brigantine, we being then 
at no very great diſtance from the Madeiras, the 
cc moſt violent ſtorm aroſe from the north- weſt, in 
* which we preſently loft both our maſts; and indeed 
« death now peſented itſelf as inevitable ro us——1 
« need-not tell my Tommy what were then my 
te thoughts, Our danger was ſo great, that the'cap+ 
« rain of the ſhip, a profeſſed atheiſt, betook him- 
etc ſelf to prayers, and the whole crew, abandoning 
'« themſelves for loſt, fell with the utmoſt eagernels 
eto the emptying a caſk of brandy, not one drop of 
ie which, they ſwore, ſhould be polluted with ſalt 
de water. I obſerved here, my old friend diſplayed 
d els courage than I expected from him. He ſeem- 
** ed entirely * up in deſpair. But, _— 
| « he 
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te be praiſed ! we were all at laſt preſerved. The 
ac ſtorm, after above eleven hours continuance, be- 
gan to abate, and by degrees entirely ceaſed but 
e geft us ſtill rolling at the mercy of the waves, Which 

<« carried us at their own pleaſure to the ſouth · eaſt, 
ce a vaſt number of leagues. Our crew were all dead 
« drunk with the brandy which they had taken ſuch 
c care to preſerve from the ſea: but, indeed, had 
te they been awake, their labour would have been of 
_«« very little ſervice, as we had loft all our rigging ; 
« our brigantine being reduced to a naked hulk only. 
In this condition we floated about thirty hours, till 

tin the midſt of a very dark night we ſpied a light 
cc which ſeeming to approach us, grew ſo large, that 
te our ſailors concluded it to be the lanthorn of a 
* man of war; but when we were cheering ourſelves 
te with the hopes of our deliverance from this 
cc wretched fituation, on a ſudden, to our great 
cc concern, the light entirely diſappeared, and left us 
ce jn a deſpair, encreaſed by the remembrance of thoſe 
« pleaſing imaginations with which we had enter- 
ce tained our minds during its appearance. The reft 
tc of the night we paſſed in melancholy conjectures 
ce on the light whieh had deſerted us, which the 
c major part of the ſailors. concluded to be a meteor. 
cc In this diſtreſs we had one comfort, which was a 
te plentiful ſtore of proviſion ; this ſo ſupported the 
ce ſpirits of the ſailors, that they declared, had they 
tc but a ſufficient quantity of brandy, they cared not 
ec whether they ſaw land for a month to come: bur 
te indeed, we were much nearer it than we imagin- 
«ed, as we perceived at break of day; one of 
te the moſt knowing of the crew declared we 
te were near the continent of Africa; but when we 
« were within three leagues of it, a ſecond violent 
te ſtorm aroſe from the north, ſo that we again gave 
« over. all hopes of ſafety. This ſtorm was no: 
te quite ſo outrageous as the former, but of much 
longer continuance, for it laſted near three _ 
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e and drove us an immenſe number of leagues to the 
ce ſouth. We were within a league of the ſhore, ex- 
a pecting every moment our ſflip to be daſhed to 
be pieces, when the tempeſt ceaſed all on a ſudden 3 
* but the waves ſtill continued to roll like moun- 
ki tains, and before the ſea recovered its calm mo- 
te tion, our ſhip was thrown ſo near the land, that 
te the captain ordered out his boat, declaring he had 
ec ſcarce any hopes of ſaving her; and indeed we had 
tc not quitted her many minutes, before we ſaw the 
te juſtice of his apprehenſions ; for ſhe ſtruck againſt 
te a rock, and immediately ſunk, The behayiour of 
te the ſailors on this occaſion very much affected me; 
* they beheld their ſhip periſh with the tenderneſs 
. * of a lover or a parent, they ſpoke of her as the 
te fondeſt huſband would of his wife; and many of 
- # them, who ſeemed to have no tears in their com- 
te poſition, ſhed them plentifully at her ſinking, 
ce The captain himſelf cried out, Go thy way, charm- 
c ing Molly, the ſea never devoured à lovelier mor- 
de ſel. Tf I have fifty veſſels, I ſhall never love another 
like thee. Poor fut, I ſhall remember thee to my 
&« dying day.— Well, the boat now conveyed us all 
* ſafe to ſhore, where we landed with- very little 
d difficulty. It was now about noon, and the rays 
« of the ſun, which deſcended almoſt perpendicular 
on our heads, were extremely hot and trouble- 
« ſome. However, we travelled through this ex- 
ec treme heat about five miles over a plain. This 
« brought us to a vaſt wood, which extended itſelf 
cc ag, far as we could ſee both to the right and left, 
£ and feemed to me to put an entire end to our pro- 
te preſs. Here we decreed to reſt and dine on the 
« proviſion which we had brought from the ſhip, of 
ce which we had ſufficient for very few meals; our 
«boat: being ſo overloaded{with people, that we had 
ce yery little room for luggage of any kind. Our 
_ « repaſt was ſalt pork broiled, which the keenneſs of 
t hunger made fo delicious to my" Companions, = 
OO Bog > 2 ; _* 3" "0 
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ts they fed: very heartily upon it. As for myſelf, the 
ks fatigue of my body, and the vexation of my. mind, 
te had ſo thoroughly weakened me, that I vas almoſt 
be entirely deprived of appetite; and the utmoſt dex- 
 terity. of the moſt accompliſhed French cook would 
te have been ineffectual, had he endeavoured to tempt 
eme with delicacies, I thought myſelf very little 
ea gainer by my late eſcape from the tempeſt, by 
e which I ſeemed only to have exchanged the ele- 
*© ment in which I was preſently to die. When our 
, company had ſufficiently, and indeed very plenti- 
fully, feaſted themſelves, they reſalved to enter 
e the wood, and endeavour to pals it, in expecta- 
Fe tion of finding ſome inhabitants, at leaſt ſome pro- 
ée viſion. We proceeded. therefore in the following 
te order; one man in the front with a hatchet to 
te clear our way, and two others followed him with 
© guns to protect the reſt from wild beaſts; then 
t walked the reſt of our company, and laſt of all the 
te captain himſelf, being armed likewiſe, with a gun 
te to defend us from any attack behind, in the rear, I 
te think, you call it, And thus our whole company, 
f© being fourteen in number, travelled on till night 
© gvertook us, without ſeeing any thing unleſs a few 
te birds, and ſome very inſignificant animals. We 
< reſted all night under the covert of ſome trees, and 
ce indeed we very little wanted ſhelter ar that ſeaſon, * 
fe the heat in the day being the only inclemency we 
tec had to combat with in this climate. I cannot help 
te telling you, my old friend lay ſtill neareſt to me on 
ge the ground, and declared he would be my protec- 
te tor ſhould any of the ſailors offer rudeneſs; but 
te I can acquit them of any ſuch attempt; nor was 
J ever affronted by any one, more than with a 
te coarſe expreſſion, proeeeding rather from the 
& roughneſs and ignorance of their education, than 
te from any abandoned principle, or want of huma- 
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. ce We had now proceeded ver little way on our 
ce next day's march, when one of the ſailors having 
6e ſkipt nimbly up a hill, with the affiſtance of a 
et ſpeaking trumpet informed us, that he ſaw a town 
«a very little way off. This news ſo comforted me 
ec and gave me ſuch ſtrength, as well as ſpirits, that, 
«with the help of my old friend, and another, who 
ac ſuffered me to lean on them, I, with much difi- 
ce culty, attained the ſummit; but was ſo abſolutely 
tc overcome in climbing it, that I had no longer ſuffi- 
« cent ſtrength to ſupport my tottering limbs, and 
« was obliged to lay myſelf again on the ground; 
ce nor could they prevail on me to undertake deſcend- 
« jng through a very thick wood into a plain, at the 
« end of which indeed appeared ſome houſes, or 
« rather huts; but at a much greater diſtance than 
te the ſailor had aſſured us. The little way, as he 
te had called it, ſeeming to me full twenty miles, 
«& nor was it, I believe, much leſs.” . 


Containing incidents very ſurprizing. 
cc þ HE captain declared, he would, without 
«c delay, proceed to the town before him; in 


ce which reſolution he was ſeconded by all the crew; 
« but when I could not be perſuaded, nor was I 
« able to travel any farther before I had reſted my- 
« ſelf, my old friend proteſted he would not leave 
« me, but would ſtay behind as my guard; and, 
« when I had refreſhed myſelf with a little repoſe, 
« he would attend me to the town, which the cap- 
« tain promiſed he would not leave, before he had 
te ſeen us. e OP | 

«© Taxy were no ſooner departed than (having firſt 
« thanked my protectar for his care of me) I reſign- 
te £d myſelf to ſleep, which immediately cloſed my 
* 12 8 | . Nr ä « eyelids, 
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te eyelids, and would probably have detained me 
« very long in his gentle dominion, had I not been 
« awaked with a ſqueeze by the hand by my guard ; 
* which I at firſt thought intended to alarm me with 
<«-the danger of ſome wild beaſt; but I ſoon per- 
« ceived it arofe from a ſofter motive, and that z 
< gentle ſwain was the only wild beaſt 1 had to ap- 
« prehend. He began now to diſcloſe his paſſion 
in the ſtrongeſt manner imaginable, indeed with z 
« armth rather beyond that of both my: former 
«lovers; but as yet without any attempt of abſo- 
<« jute force. On my fide remonſtrances were made 
in more bitter exclamations and revilings than EF 
« had uſed to any, that villain Wild excepted. 1 
« told him, he was the baſeſt and moſt treacherous 
<« wretch alive; that his having cloked his iniqui- 
te tous deſigns. under the appearance of virtue and 
de friendſhip, added an ineffable degree of horror to 
« them; that I deteſted him of all mankind the moſt, 
e and, could I be brought to yield to proſtitution, 
e he ſhould be the laſt to enjoy the ruins of my ho- 
* nour. He ſuffered himſelf not to be provoked by 
er this language, but only changed his method of 
« ſolicitation from flattery to bribery. He unript 
te the lining of his waiſtcoar, and pulled forth ſeveral 
© jewels ; theſe, he ſaid, he had preſerved from in- 
ce finite danger to the happieſt purpoſe, if I could 
ce be won by them. I rejected them, often with the 
e utmoſt indignation, till at laſt, caſting my eye, 
© rather by accident than deſign, on a diamond 
te necklace, a thought, like lightning, ſhot through 
te my mind, and, tn an inſtant, I remembered, that 
ce this was the very necklace you had fold the curſed 
« Count, the cauſe of all our misfortunes. The 
cc confuſion of ideas, into which this ſurprize hur- 
<« ried me, prevented my reflecting on the villain 
t who then ſtood before me; but the firſt recollec- 
« tion preſently told me, it could be no other than 
te the Count himfelf, the wicked tool of Wild's bar- 

5 | | te barity, 


\ 
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te b Good heavens! what was then my con- 
tradition! How ſhall-E<deſctibe:the tumulr of paſſions. 
de which them laboured in my breaſt + However; 'as 1 
de was happily unknown to him, the leaſt ſuſpicion 
© on his {ide was altogether impoſſible; He im- 
& puted, therefore, the eagerneſs wich which I gazed 
& oni the jewels, to a very wrong cauſe, and endea- 
«.youred to put as much additional ſoftneſs intochis 
& countenance as he was able. My fears were a little 
c quieted, and I was reſolved to be very liberal of 
te promiſes, and hoped ſo thoroughly to perſuade 
« him of my venality, that he might, without any 
* doubt; be drawn in to wait the captain and crew's 
* return, who would, I was very certain, not only 
preſerve me from his violence, but ſecure the re- 
c ſtoration of what you had been fo cruelly robbed 
of. But, alas! I was miſtaken.“ Mrs. Heartfree 
again perceiving ſymptoms of the utmoſt diſquie- 
tude in her huſband?'s: countenance, cried out: My 
e dear, don't you apprehend any harm. — But, to 
4 deliver you as ſoon as poſſible from your anxiety. 
„ When he perceived 1 declined: the warmth 
« of his addreſſes, he begged me to conſider; he 
et changed at once his voice and features, and, in 
« A very different tone from what he had hitherto 
ec affected, he ſwore I ſhould nor-deceive him as I 
et had the captain; that fortune had kindly thrown 
% an opportunity in his way, which he was reſolved 
e not fooliſhly to loſe; and concluded with a violent 
« oath; that he was determined to enjoy me that 
«moment; and, therefore, I knew the conſequence 
« Of reſiſtance. He then caught me in his arms, 
« and began ſuch rude attempts, that I ſcreamed 
© gut with all the force I could, tho“ I had fo little 
« hopes of being reſcued, when there ſuddenly ruſh- 
<« ed forth from a thicket, a creature, which, at his 
« firſt appearance, and in the hurry! of ſpirits I then 
ce was; I did noi take for a man; but indeed had he 
0 Veen the fiercoſt of wild beaſts, 1 ſhould have re- 
ce joiced 
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te joĩced at his deyouring us both. I ſcarce perceiv- 
tt ed he had a muſket in his hand, before he ſtruck 
ce my raviſher ſuch a blow with it, that he felled him 
« at my feet. He then advanced with a gentle air 
« towards me, and told me in French, he was ex- 
ce tremely glad he had been luckily preſent to my 
ec aſſiſtance. He was naked, except his middle and 
e his feet, if I can call a body ſo, which was covered 
with hair almoſt equal to any beaſt whatever. In- 
* deed, his appearance was ſo horrid in my eyes, that 
e the friendſhip; he had ſhewn me, as well as his 
© courteous: behaviour, could not. entirely remove 
ec the dread 1 had conceived from his figure. I be- 
« lieve he ſaw this very viſibly ; for he begged me 
« not to be frightened, ſince, whatever accident had 
e brought me thither, I ſhould: have reaſon to thank 
&« heaven for meeting him, at whoſe hands I might 
ec aſſure myſelf of the utmoſt, civility and protection. 
« In the midſt of all this conſternation, 1 had ſpirits 
* enough to take up the caſket of jewels, which the 
« villain, in falling, had dropped out of his hands, 
« and, conveyed it into my pocket. My deliverer. 
ec telling, me, that I. ſeemed: extremely weak and 
« faint, deſired me to refreſh myſelf at his little hut, 
« which, he ſaid, was bard by. If his demeangur 
te had been leis kind and. obliging, my.; deſperate. 
e ſituation muſt haye lent me confidence; for ſure. 
« the alternative could not be doubtful, Shocker L 
T mould rather truſt this man, who, notwithſtand- 
« ing his favage outſide, expreſſed ſo much devotion ; 
to ſerve, me, which at leaſt I was not certain of 
« the falſchood of, or ſhould abide with one whom. 
I ſo perfectly well knew to be an accompliſhed. 
ce villain. I, therefore, committed myſelf to his 

e guidance, though with tears in my eyes, and beg- 
00 ged him to have compaſſion on my innocence, 
*« which was abſolutely in his power, He ſaid, the 
«treatment, he had been witneſs, of, which, he ſup: 
« ' poſed was from one, . who, had. broken his truſt. 


- © towards. 
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towards me, ſufficiently juſtified my ſuſpicion ; 
« but begged me to dry my eyes, and he would 
ce ſoon convince me, that I was with a man of dif- 
te ferent ſentiments. * The kind accents which ac- 
te companied theſe words, gave me ſome comfort, 
de which was aſſiſted by the repoſſeſſion of our jew- 
«els by an accident, ' ſtrongly ſavouring of the 
« diſpofition of providence in my favour. _ 
Ws left the villain weltering in his blood, 
ec though beginning to recover a little motion, and 
« walked together to his hut, or rather cave; for it 
ce was under ground, on the fide of a hill; the ſitu- 
er ation was very pleaſant, and, from its mouth, we 
te Overlooked a large plain, and the town I had be- 
4 fore ſeen, As ſoon as I entered it, he deſired me 
cc to fit down on a bench of earth, which ſerved him 
« for chairs, and then laid before me ſome fruits, 
ee the wild product of that country, one or two of 
ce which had an excellent flavour. He likewife pro- 
« duced ſome baked fleſh, a little reſembling that 
« of veniſon. He then brought forth a bottle of 
et brandy, which, he ſaid, had remained with him 
« ever fince his ſettling there, now above thirty 
cc years; during all which time he had never opened 
ce jt, his only liquor being water; that he had re- 
er ſerved this bottle as a cordial in ſickneſs; but, he 
* thanked heaven, he had never yet had occaſion 

for it. He then acquainred me, that he was a 
« hermit, that he had been formerly caſt away on 
et that coaſt, with his wife, whom he dearly loved, 
et bur could not preſerve from periſhing ; on which 
« account he had reſolved never to return to France, 
« which was his native country, but to devote him- 
ce ſelf to prayer, and a holy life, placing all his 
te hopes in the bleſſed expectation of meeting that 
« dear woman again in heaven, where, he was con- 
« yinced, ſhe was now a ſaint, and an interceder for 
« him. He ſaid, he had exchanged a watch with 
e the king of that country, whom he deſcribed A 
3 * (e 
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2 4 very juſt and good man, for a gun, ſome 
© powder, ſhot, and ball; with which he ſometimes 
Arr himſelf food, but more generally uſed ic 
<p n defending himſelf: againſt wild beaſts; ſo that 
<< His diet was chiefly of the vegetable kind. He 
te told me many more circumſtances, which I may 
te relate to you hereafter : but to be as conciſe. as 
te poſſible at preſent, he at length greatly comfort= 
te ed me, by promiſing to conduct me to a ſea-port, 
« where I might have an opportunity to meet with 
te ſome veſſels trafficking for ſlaves; and whence. I 
ce might once more commit myſelf to that element, 
de which, though I had already ſuffered ſo much on 
« ir] muſt again truſt, to put me in pollefiion of 
« all I lovec. 5 
Pu character he gave me of the inhabitants 
« of the town we ſaw below us, and of their kin 
te made me deſirous of being conducted thither; 
© eſpecially as I very much wiſhed to ſee the captain 
c and ſailors, who had behaved very kindly to me, 
ce and with whom, notwithſtanding all the civil be- 
te haviour of the hermit, I was rather eaſier in my 
mind, than alone with this ſingle man; but he 
« diffuaded me greatly from attempting ſuch a walk, 
ce till I. had recruited my ſpirits with reſt, defiring 
te me to repoſe myſelf on his couch or bauk, ſaying, 
« that he himſelf would retire without the cave, 
e where he would remain as my guard. I accepted 
« this kind propoſal, but it was long before I could 
« procure any ſlumber: however, at length, weari- 
« neſs prevailed over my fears, and I enjoyed ſeveral 
te hours ſleep. When I awaked, I found my faith- 
e ful centinel on his poſt, and ready at my ſum- 
© mons. This behaviour infuſed ſome confidence 
ce into me, and I now repeated my requeſt, that he 
* would go with me to the town below.; but he an- 
te ſwered, It would be better adviſed to take ſome 
ec repaft before I undertook: the journey, which I 
<« ſhould find much longer than it appeared. I con- | 
* ſented, and he ſet forth a greater variety of fruirs 
Vor. IV. A «« than 
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* than before, of which I eat very plentifully: my 
c collation being ended, I renewed the mention of 
« my walk; but he ſtil} perſiſted in diſſuading me, 
* telling me, that I was not yet ſtrong enough; that 
* could repoſe myſelf no where with greater ſafe- 
ce ty, than in his cave; and that, for his part, he 
* could have no greater happineſs than that of at- 
© tending me, adding, with a ſigh, it was a happi- 
« nefs he ſhould envy any other, more than all the 
vc gifts of fortune. You may imagine, I began now 
te to entertain ſuſpicions ; but he preſently removed 
c all doubt, by throwing himſelf at my feet, and ex- 
ec preſſing the warmeſt paſſion for me. I ſhould have 
te now ſunk with deſpair, had he not accompanied 
te theſe profeſſions with the moſt vehement proteſta- 
ce tions, that he would never offer me any other 
tt force but that of entreaty, and that he would ra- 
© ther die the moſt cruel death by my coldneſs, than 
ec gain the higheſt bliſs by becoming the occaſion of 
« a tear of forrow to theſe bright eyes, which, he 
* faid, were ſtars, under whoſe benign influence 
ve alone, he could enjoy, or indeed ſuffer life.” She 


was repeating many more compliments he made her, 


when a horrid uproar, which alarmed the whole 
gate, put a ſtop to her narration at prefent.' Ir is 
impoſſible for me to give the reader a better idea of 
the noiſe which now aroſe, than by deſiring him to 
imagine 1 had the hundred tongues the poet once 
wiſhed for, and was vociferating from them all at 
once, by hollowing, ſcolding, crying, ſwearing, bel- 
lowing, and in ſhort, by every different articulation 
which is within the ſcope of the human organ, 


CHAP. X. 
A horrible uproar in the gate. 


D UT however great an idea the reader may hence 
conceive of this uproar, he will think the oc- 


- 
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caſion more than adequate to it, when he is inform- 
ed, that our hero (I bluſh to name it), had diſco- 
vered an injury done to his honour, and that in the 
tendereſt point In a word, reader (for thou muſt 
know it, though it give thee lb horror 
imaginable), he had caught Fireblood in the arms of 
his lovely Lætitia. | | 

As the generous bull who having long depaſtured 
among 4 number of cows, and thence contracted an 

inion, that theſe cows are all his own property, 
if he beholds another bull beſtride a cow within his 
walks, he roars. aloud, and threatens ifiſtant ven- 
geance with his horns, till the whole pariſh are 
alarmed with his bellowing : nor with leſs noiſe, nor 
leſs dreadful menaces, did the fury of Wild burſt 
forth, and terrify the whole gate. Long time did 
rage render his voice tnarticulate to the hearer; as 
when, at a viſiting day, fifteen or ſixteen, or perhaps 
twice as many females of delicate but ſhrill pipes, 
ejaculate all at once on different ſubjects, all is ſound 
only, the harmony entirely melodious indeed, but 
conveys no idea to our ears: but at length, when 
reaſon began to get the better of his paſſion, which 
latter being deſerted by his breath, began a little to 
retreat, the following accents leapr over the hedge of 
his teeth, or rather the ditch of his gums, whence 
thoſe hedgeſtakes had long ſince by a patten been - 
diſplaced in battle with an amazon of Drury, 

. Man of honour ! doth this become a friend? 
te Could I have expected ſuch a breach of all the laws 
« of honour from thee, whom I had taught to walk 
« in its paths? Hadſt thou choſen any other way to 
« ijnjure my confidence, I could have forgiven it; 
« but this is a ſtab in the tendereſt part, a wound 
© never to be healed, an injury never to be repaired: 
&« for it is not only the loſs of an agreeable com- 


* 
* 


| The beginning of this ſpeech is loſt. 
en ie panion, 
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«« panion, of the affection of a wife, dearer to my 
© ſoul than life itſelf, it is not this loſs alone I la- 
ee ment: This loſs is accompanied with diſgrace, and 
«© with diſhonour. The blood of the Wilds, which 
* hath run with ſuch uninterrupted purity through 
et ſo many generations, this blood is fouled, is con- 
te taminated : Hence flow my tears, hence ariſes my 
ec grief. This. is the injury never to be redreſſed, nor 
cc ever to be with honour forgiven.“ My in a 
© bandbox,” anſwered Fireblood, © here is a noiſe 
about your. honour : If the miſchief done to your 
© blood be all you complain of, I am ſure you com- 
ce plain of nothing; for my blood is as good as 
<« yours.“ You have no conception, replied Wild, 
© of the tenderneſs of honour ; you know not how 
& nice and delicate it is in both ſexes ; ſo delicate, 
te that the leaſt breath of air which rudely blows on 
« it, deſtroys it.” „ I will prove from your own 
& words,” ſays Fireblood, * I have not wronged 
« your honour, Have you not often told me, that 
« the honour, of a man conſiſted in receiving no 
« affront from his own ſex, and that of a woman in 
« receiving no kindneſs from ours. Now, Sir, if I 
tc have given you no affront, how have I injured 
cc your honour ?” © But doth not every thing,” cried 
Wild, “of the wife belong to the huſband ? A mar- 
ce rjied man, therefore, hath his wife's honour as 
de well as his own, and by injuring hers, you injure 
« his. How cruelly you have hurt me in this ten- 
te der part, I need not repeat; the whole gate knows 
E it, and the world ſhall, I will apply ro Doctors 
e Commons for my redreſs againſt her, I will ſhake 
« off as much of my diſhonour as I can, by parting 
te with her; and as for you, expect to hear of me in 
« Weſtminſter- hall; the modern method of repair- 
ee ing theſe breaches, and of reſenting this affront.” 
&© D—n your eyes,” cries Fireblood, “ I fear you 
© not, nor do I believe a word you ſay.”” © Nay, 
« if you affront me perſonally,” ſays Wild, * 
| « Other 
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et other ſort of reſentment is preſcribed.” At which 
_ word, advancing to Fireblood, he preſented him 
with a box on the ear, which the youth immediately 
returned, and now- our hero and his friend fell to 
boxing, though with ſome difficulty, both being in- 
cumbered with the chains which they wore between 
their legs: A few blows paſſed on both ſides, before 
the gentlemen, who ſtood by, ſept 1 in and parted 
the combatants; and now both parties having whiſ- 
pered each other, that, if they outlived the enſuin 
ſeſſions, and eſcaped the tree, the one ſhould give, 
and the other ſhould receive ſatisfaction n ſingle 

combat, they ſeparated, and the gate ſoon recovered 
its former tranquillity, 

Mxs. Heartfree was then deſired by the juſtice 

and her huſband both, to conclude her ſtory, which 
ſhe did in the words of the next chapter, 


FS 
The concluſion of Mrs. Heartfree's adventures. 


F I miſtake not, I was interrupted juſt as I was 
beginning to repeat ſome of the compliments 
* x me by the hermit“ “ Juſt as you had 
c finiſhed them, I believe, madam,” ſaid the juſtice, 
« Very well, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, “ J am ſure I have no 
* pleaſure in the repetition, He concluded then 
with telling me, though I was, in his eyes, the 
te moſt charming woman in the world, and might 
ce tempt a ſaint to abandon the ways of holineſs; yet 
te my beauty inſpired him with a much tenderer affec- 
te tion towards me, than to purchaſe any ſatisfaction 
s of his own deſires with my miſery; if therefore I 
*© could be ſo cruel to him, to reject his honeſt and 
ce ſincere addreſs, nor could ſubmit to a ſolitary life 
« with one, who would endeavour, by all poſſible 
* means, to make me happy, I had no force to dread; 
6 for that I was as much at my liberty, as if I was 


3 * in 
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* in France, or England, or any other free country. 
< I repulſed him with the ſame eivility, with which 
« he advanced; and told him, that as he profeſſed 
e great regard to religion, I was convinced he would 
£ ceaſe from all farther ſolicitation, when I informed 
ce him, that if 1 had no other objection, my own 
* innocence would not admit of my hearing him 
© on this ſubje&, for that I was married, — He 
& ſtarted a little at that word, and was for ſome time 
« ſilent ; but at length recovering himſelf, he began 
« to urge the uncertainty of my huſband's being 
ce alive, and the probability of the contrary ; he 
et then ſpoke of marriage as of a civil policy only; 
© on which head he urged many arguments not worth 
< repeating, and was growing ſo very eager and im- 
© portunate, that I know not whither his paſſion 
c might have hurried him, had not three of the ſai- 


e Jors well armed, appeared at that inſtant in ſight 


ec of the cave. I no ſooner ſaw them, than, exult- 
te ing with the utmoſt inward joy, I told him my 
« companions were come for me, and that I muſt 
© now take my leave of him; aſſuring him, that I 
cc would always remember, with the moſt grateful 
* acknowledgment, the favours I had received at 
« his hands: He fetched a very heavy ſigh, and, 
« ſqueezing me tenderly by the hand, he ſaluted 
ec my lips with a little more eagerneſs than the Eu- 
tc ropean ſalutations admit of; and told me, he 
ec ſhould likewiſe remember my arrival at his cave 
eto the laſt day of his life; adding O that he 
cc could there ſpend the whole in the company of 
« one, Whole bright eyes had kindled ; but 1 
« know you will think, Sir, that we women love to 
% repeat the compliments made us, I will therefore 
% omit them. In a word, the ſailors being now ar- 
«rived, I quitted him, with ſome compaſſion for 
* the reluctance with which he parted from me, and 
« went forward with my companions. | 
Wx had proceeded but a very few paces before 
« one of the ſailors ſaid to his comrades: D-—n 
_ : cc me, 
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* me, Jack who knows whether yon fellow hath 
* not ſomel good flip in his cave; I innocently ane 
« ſwered, the poor wretch had only one bottle of 
* brandy.—— Hath he fo, cries the ſailor *Fore 
George we will taſte it ;—and, ſo ſaying, they im- 
% mediately returned back, and myſelf with them. 
«© We found the poor man proſtrate on the ground, 
< expreſling all the ſymptoms of miſery and lament- 
« ation. I told him in French (for the ſailors could 
* not ſpeak that language), what they wanted. —He 
«© pointed to the place where the bottle was depoſit- 
* ed, ſaying, they were welcome to that, and what- 
ce ever elſe he had; and added, he cared not if they 
« took his life alſo. The ſailors ſearched the whole 
% cave, where finding nothing more which they 
« deemed worth their taking, they walked off with 
te the bottle, and immediately emptying it, without 
« offering me a drop, they proceeded with me to- 
« wards the town. e 

1 In our way, I obſerved one whiſper another, 
« while he kept his eye ſtedfaſtly fixed on me. This 
« gave me ſome uneaſineſs; but the other anſwered, 
« No, d—n me, the captain will never forgive us: 
« Beſides, we have enough of it among the black 
« women, and, in my mind, one colour is as good 
te as another. This was enough to give me violent 
c apprehenſions; but I heard no more of that kind, 
e tif} we came to the town, where, in about fix 
cc hours, I arrived in ſafety. | | 

« As ſoon as I came to the captain, he enquired 
te what was become of my friend, meaning the vil- 
te Janous count. When he was informed by me of 
te what had happened, he wiſhed me heartily joy of 
ce my delivery, and, expreſſing the utmoſt abhor- 
ic rence of ſuch baſeneſs, ſwore, if ever he met him, 
© he would cut his throat; but indeed we both con- 
& cluded, that he had died of the blow which the 


« hermit had given him. | 
U 4 « I was 
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ee was now introduced to the 'chigh 1 
**-of this country, who was deſirous q: {ſeeing me. 
vill give you a ſhort deſcription of him: He was 
«choſen (as is the cuſtom there) for his ſuperior 
<< bravery and wiſdom. His power is entirely ab- 
ſolute during his continuance ; but, on the firſt 
„deviation from equity and juſtice, he is liable to 
be depoſed, and puniſhed by the people, the el- 
c ders of whom, once a year, afſemble, to examine 
«© into his conduct, Beſides the danger which theſe 
„examinations, which are very ſtrict, expoſe him 
c to, his office is of ſuch care and trouble, that no- 
thing but that reſtleſs love of power, ſo predomi- 
s nant in the mind of man, could make it the object 
of defire; for he is indeed the only ſlave of all the 
natives of this country. He is obliged, in time of 
<-peace, to hear the complaint of every perſon in his 
* dominions, and to render him juſtice. For which 
s purpoſe every one may demand an audience of him, 
e unleſs during the hour which he 1s allowed for din- 
« ner, when he fits alone at the table, and is attend- 
ed, in the moſt publick manner, with more than 
c European ceremony. This is done to create an 
% awe and reſpect towards him in the eye of the 
0 vulgar; but, leſt it ſhould elevate him too much 
% in his own opinion, in order to his humiliation, 
* he receives every evening in private, from a kind 
Lof beadle, a gentle kick on his poſteriors ; beſides 
which, he wears a ring in his noſe, ſomewhat re- 
be ſembling that we ring our pigs with, and a chain 
« round his neck, not unlike that worn by our. al- 
ee dermen; both which, I ſuppoſe, to be emblema- 
 « tical, but heard not the reaſons of either aſſigned, 
There are many more particularities among theſe 
c people, which, when I have an opportunity, I may 
- relate to you. The ſecond day after my return 
from court, one of his officers, whom they call 
* SCHACH PIMPACH, waited upon me, and, by a 
„ French interpreter who lives here, informed 2 
cc that 
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6 chat the chief magiſtrate liked my perſon, and of- 
« fered me an immenſe preſent, if 1 would ſuffer 
* him to enjoy it (this is, it ſeems, their common 
« form of making love). I rejected the preſent, 
and never heard any further ſolicitation ; for, as 

« jt is no ſhame for women here to conſent at the 
« firſt propoſal, ſo they never receive a ſecond. 

I nap reſided in this town a week, when the 
« captain informed me, that a number of ſlaves, 
« who had been taken captives in war, were to be 
« ovarded to the ſea ſide, where they were to be fold 
to the merchants, who traded in them to America; 
« that if I would embrace this opportunity, I might 
« aſſure myſelf of finding a paſſage to America, and 
« thence to England ; acquainting me at the ſame 
<« time, that he himſelf intended to go with them, I 
* readily agreed to accompany him. The chief, 
being advertiſed of our deſigns, ſent for us both to 
court, and, without mentioning a word of love to 
te me, having preſented me with a very rich jewel, 

of leſs value, he ſaid, than my chaſtity, took a 
« yery civil leave, recommending me to the care of 
„heaven, and ordering us a. large ſupply of pro- 
$ viſions for our journey. 

« WE were provided with mules for ourſelves, 
© and what we carried with us, and, in nine days, 
e reached the ſea-ſhore, where we found an Engliſh 
* veſſel] ready to receive both us and the ſlaves, We 
« went aboard it, and failed the next day with a fair 
% wind for New England, where I hoped to get an 
« immediate paſſage to the Old: But Providence 
* was kinder than my expectation; for the third 
day after we were at ſea, we met an Engliſh man 
* of war homeward bound; the captain of it was a 
„ very good-natured man, and agreed to take me 
on board. I accordingly took my leave of my 
« old friend the maſter of the ſhipwrecked veſſel, 

« who went on to New England, whence he r 
ed to paſs to Jamaica, where his owners lived. I 
' cc was 
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« was now treated with great civility, had a little 
« cabbin aſſigned me, and dined every day at the 
« captain's table, who was indeed a very gallant 
&« man, and, at firſt, made me a tender of his affec- 
« tions; but, when he found me reſolutely bent to 
e preſerve myſelf pure and entire for the beſt of 
« huſbands, he grew cooler in his addreſſes, and 
„ ſoon behaved in a manner very pleaſing to me, 
« regarding my ſex only ſo far as to pay me a de- 
„ ference, which is very agreeable to us all. 

« To conclude my ſtory; I met with no adven- 
« ture in this paſſage at all worth relating, till my 
« Janding at Graveſend, whence the captain brought 
« me in his own boat to the Tower. In a ſhort hour 
« after my arrival we had that meeting, which, 
ce however dreadful at firſt, will, I now hope, by 
« the good offices of the beſt of men, whom heaven 
<« for ever bleſs, end in our perfect happineſs, and 
<« be a ſtrong inſtance of what I am perſuaded is the 
« ſureſt truth, THAT PROVIDENCE WILL, SOONER 
© OR LATER, PROCURE THE FELICITY OF THE VIR» 
4c TUOUS AND INNOCENT.” | | 

Mxs. Heartfree thus ended her ſpeech, having be- 
fore delivered to her huſband the jewels, which the 
count had robbed him of, and that preſented her by 
the African chief, which laſt was of immenſe value. 
The good magiſtrate was ſenſibly touched at her nar- 
rative, as well on the conſideration of the ſufferings 
ſhe had herſelf undergone, as for thoſe of her huſband, 
which he had himſelf been innocently the inftrument 
of bringing upon him. That worthy man, however, 
much rejoiced in what he had already done for his 
preſervation, and promiſed to labour with his ut- 
moſt intereſt and induſtry, to procure the abſolute 
pardon, rather of his ſentence, than of his guilt, 
which, he now plainly diſcovered, was a barbarous 
and falſe imputation. | 


' CHAP, 
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CHAP. XII 
The hiſtory returns to the contemplation of GRTATNRSsö. 
* T we have already perhaps detained 6ur reader 


too long in this relation, from the conſidera- 
tion of our hero, who daily gave the moſt exalted 
proofs of greatneſs, in cajoling the Prigs, and in ex- 
actions on the debtors; which latter now grew ſo 
great, i. e. corrupted in their morals, that they ſpoke 
with the utmoſt contempt of what the vulgar call 
Honeſty. The greateſt character among them was 
that of a Pickpocket, or, in truer language, a File; 
and the only cenſure was want of dexterity. As to 
virtue, goodneſs, and ſuch like, they were the ob- 
jects of mirth and deriſion, and all Newgate was a 
complete collection of Prigs, every man being de- 
ſirous to pick his neighbour's pocket, and every 
one was as ſenſible that his neighbour was as re 
to pick his; ſo that (which is almoſt incredible) as 
great roguery was daily committed within the walls 
of Newgate as without. 
Taz glory reſulting from theſe actions of Wild 
probably animated the envy of his enemies againſt 
him. The day of his trial now approached; for 
which, as Socrates did, he prepared himſelf; bur 
not weakly and fooliſhly, like that philoſopher, with 
patience and reſignation ; but with a good number 
of falſe witneſſes. However, as ſucceſs is not al- 
ways proportioned to the wiſdom of him who endea- - 
vours to attain it; ſo are we more ſorry than aſhamed 
to relate, that our hero was, notwithſtanding his ut- 
moſt caution and prudence, convicted, and ſentenced 
to a death, which, when we conſider not only the 
great men who have ſuffered it, but the much larger 
number of thoſe, whoſe higheſt honour it hath been 
to merit it, we cannot call otherwiſe than Honour- 
| able. 


—— — — -  ——— —— — 
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able. Indeed thoſe, who have unluckily miſſed it, 
ſeem all their days to have laboured in vain to at- 
tain an end, which Fortune, for reaſons only known 
to herſelf, hath thought proper to deny them. With- 
out any farther preface then, our hero was ſentenced 
to be hanged by the neck: But whatever was to be 


now his fate, he might conſole himſelf that he had 


perpetrated what | 


Nec Judicis ira, nec ignis, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuſtas. 


For my own part, I confeſs, I look on this death of 
Hanging to be as proper for a Hero as any other; 
and I ſolemnly declare, that had Alexander the Great 
been hanged, it would not in the leaſt have dimi- 
niſhed my reſpect to his memory. Provided a hero 


in his life doth but execute a ſufficient quantity of 


miſchief; provided he be but well and heartily curſ- 


.ed by the widow, the orphan, the poor, and the op- 
preſſed (the ſole rewards, as many authors have bit- 
terly lamented both in proſe and verſe, of greatneſs, 


i. e. Priggiſm), I think it avails little of what nature 
his death be, whether it be by the axe, the halter, or 
the ſword. Such names will be always ſure of living 


to poſterity, and of enjoying that fame which they 


ſo gloriouſly and eagerly coveted ; for, according to 
a GREAT Dramatic Pod, | 
| Fame 

Not more ſurvives from good than evil deeds, 
T' aſpiring youth that fir'd tb Epbeſian dome, 
Outlives in fame the pious fool who rais'd it. 


Quz hero now ſuſpected that the malice of his 
enemies would overpower him, He, therefore, 


betock himſelf to that true ſupport of greatneſs in 


affliction, a bottle; by means of which he was en- 


abled to curſe, and ſwear, and bully, and brave his 


fate, 


f 
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fate. Other comfort indeed he had not much; for 
not a ſingle friend ever came near him. His wife, 
whoſe'trial was deferred to the next ſeſſions, viſited 
him but once, when ſhe plagued, tormented, and 
upbraided him ſo cruelly, that he forbad the keeper 
ever to admit het again. The Ordinary of New- 
gate had frequent conferences with him; and greatly 
would it embelliſh our hiſtory, could we record all 
which that good man delivered on theſe occaſions ; 
but unhappily we could procure only the ſubſtance 
of 'a ſingle conference, which was taken down in 
ſhort hand by one who overheard it. We ſhall 
tranſcribe 1 it, therefore, exactly in the ſame form and 
words we received it;/ nor can we help regarding 
it as one of the moſt curious pieces, which either 
ancient or bn hiſtory hath recorded. 


onal, CHAP. XIII. 


A aur retdath the Ordinary of Newgate, and Mr. 
onathan. Wild the Great: in which the ſubjetis of 


ath, immortality, and other grave — are very 
3 Bandled by the former. 


| / OnbixARkv. | 


505 morrow to you, Sir; I hope you reſted 
G well laſt night. F 


JonaTHan, D——n'd ill, Sir. I dreamt ſo con- 
foundedly of hanging, that it diſturbed my ſleep, 

OrDinary. Fie upon it. You ſhould be more 
reſigned. I wiſh you would make a little better uſe 
of thoſe inſtructions which I have endeavoured to 
inculcate into you, and particularly laſt Sunday, and 
from theſe words: Thoſe who do evil ſhall go into 
everlaſting fire, prepared for the devil and bis angels. I 
undertook to ſhew you firſt, what is meant by 
EVERLASTING FIRE; and, ſecondly, who were THE 
DEYIL AND HIS ANGELS, I then proceeded to draw 
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ſome inferences from the whole ; in which I am | 

mightily deceived, if I did not convince you, that 

you yourſelf was one of thoſe anczLs z and, conſe- 

— quently, muſt expect EVERLASTING FIRE to be your 
tion-in the other world. 

Jonarnax. Faith, Doctor, I remember very 
little of your inferences ; for I fell aſleep ſoon after 
your naming the text: But did you preach this 
doctrine then, or do you repeat it now, in order to 
comfort me? 

OnbinaR. I do it, in order to bring you to a 
true ſenſe of your manifold ſins, and, by that means, 
to induce you to repentance. Indeed, had I the elo- 

nce of Cicero, or of Tully, it would not be ſuffi- 
cient to deſcribe the pains of hell, or the joys of hea- 
ven. The utmoſt that we are taught is, that ear hath 
not beard, nor can beart conceive. Who then would, 
for the pitiful conſideration of the riches and pleaſures 
of this world, forfeit ſuch ineſtimable happineſs ! 
Such joys ! Such pleaſures ! Such delights! Or who 
would run the veature. of ſuch miſery, which, but 
to think on, ſlrocks the human underſtanding | Who, 
in his ſenſes, then, would prefer the latter — the for- 
mer? 

Joxarnax. Ay, who indeed! I aſſure you, 
Doctor, I had much rather be . chan miſerable. 
But 7 „eee e | 
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JonaTaan. You. * * ® to frighten me out of my 
wits: But the good * is, I doubt not, more mer- 
ciful than his wicked ** If I ſhould believe all you 
fay, I am ſure I ſhould die in inexpreſſible horror. 
OrDinary. Deſpair is ſinful. You ſhould place 
your hopes in repentance and grace; and though ir 
is moſt true, that you are in danger of the judg- 
ment; yet there is ſtill room for mercy, and no 
man, unleſs excommunicated, is abſolutely without 
hopes of a reprieve. | 
e I am 70 without hopes of a reprieve 
from the cheat yet: have pretty good intereſt ; but 
if I cannot obtain it, you ſhall not frighten me out 
of my courage. I will not die like a pimp. D—n me, 
what is death? It is nothing but to be with Platos 
and with Czſars,—as the poet ſays, and all the other 
great heroes of antiquicy, ® * * * ® £ bs 
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 OxDpinary, Ay, all this is very true ; but life is 
ſweet for all that, TY I had rather live to eternity, 
than go into the company of any ſuch heathens, who 
are, I doubt nor, in hell with the devil and his an- 


gels; and, as little as you ſeem to apprehend j It, you 


may find yourſelf there before you expect it. Where 
then will be your tauntings and your vauntings, 
your boaſtings and your braggings! ? Fou will then 
be ready to give more for a drop of water than you 
ever gave for a bottle of wine. 

JonaTaan. Faith, Doctor, well minded. What 
ſay you to a bottle of wine ? | 

OrDinary. I will drink no wine with an atheiſt, 
I ſhould expect the devil to make a third in ſuch 
company z for, ſince he knows you are his, he may 
be impatient to have his due. | 

JonaTaan. It is your buſineſs to drink with the 
wicked, in order to amend them. _ 

Sn ar. 1 deſpair of it; and ſo l conſign you 
over to the devil, who is ready to receive you. 

JoxaTHAN. You are more unmerciful to me than 
the judge, Doctor. He recommended my ſoul to 


heaven; and it is your office to ſhew me the way 


thither. ; 
OaDbixax v. No: The gates are barred againſt 
all revilers of the clergy. 
JonaTHan. I revile only the wicked ones; if any 


- ſuch are, which cannot affect you, who, if men were 


referred in the church by merit only, would have 
hs ſince been a biſhop. Indeed, it might raiſe 
any good man's indignation to obſerve one of your 
vaſt learning and abilities obliged to exert them in ſo 
low a ſphere, when ſo many of your inferiors gap 

in wealth and preferment. 
Oz vinary. Why, it muſt be confeſſed; act 
here are bad men in all orders ; but you ſhould not 
cenſure 
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' renſure too generally. I muſt own, I might have 
expected higher promotion; but I have learnt pa- 
tience and reſignation : and I would adviſe you to 
the ſame temper of mind ; which if you can attain, I 
know you will find mercy ; nay, I do now promiſe 
you; you will, It is true; you are a ſinner; but 
your crimes are not of the blackeſt dye: You are 
no murderer, nor guilty of ſacrilege. And if you 
are guilty of theft, you make ſome atonement by 
: ſuffering for it, which many others do not. Happy 
is it indeed for thoſe few who are detected in their 
fins, and brought to exemplary puniſhmeat for them 
in this world. So far, therefore, from repining at your 
fate when you come to the tree, you ſhould exult 
and rejoice in it: and to fay the truth, I queſtion 
whether, to a wiſe man, the cataſtrophe of many of 
thoſe who die by a halter, is not more to be envied 
than pitied. Nothing is ſo ſinful as ſin, and murder 
is the greateſt of all ſins; it follows, that whoever 
commits murder is happy in ſuffering for it; if there- 
fore a man who commits murder 1s ſo happy in dying 
for it, how much better muſt it be for you, who 
have committed a leſs crime. | 
JonaTHan. All this is very true; but let us take 
a bottle of wine to cheer our ſpirits. | 
OzDinary. Why wine? Let me tell you, Mr. 
Wild, there is nothing fo deceitful as the ſpirits given 
us by wine, If you muſt drink, let us have a bowl 
of punch; a liquor I the rather prefer, as it is no 
where ſpoken againſt in ſcripture, and as it is more 
wholeſome for the gravel, a diſtemper with which 
-I am grievouſly afflicted. a 
Joxarhax. (Having called for a bowl.) I aſk 
your pardon, Doctor; I ſhould have remembered, 
that punch was your favourite liquor. I think you 
never taſte wine while there is any punch remaining 
on the table. er” ; 
Oupinary. I confeſs, I look on punch to be 
the more eligible liquor, as well for the reaſons I 
have before mentioned, as likewiſe for one other 
Vos. V. X cauſe, 


— 
_ 


* 
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cauſe, viz. it is the propereſt for a DRAuokr. 
own I took it a little unkind of you to mention wine 
thinking you knew my palate, 
JoxArhax. You are in the right; and I will take 
a ſwinging cup to your being made a biſhop. 
ORDINARY. And I will wiſh: you a reprieve in 
as large a draught. Come, don't deſpair : It is yet 
time enough to think of dying ; you have good 
friends, who very probably may prevail for you. I 
have known many a man reprieved, who-had leſs 


% 


reaſon to expect it. * 8 Lig 
JonaTaan, But, if I ſhould flatter myſelf with 
ſuch, hopes, and be deceived, what then would be- 
come of my foul ? | | 
Orpvinary. Pugh! Never mind your ſoul, leave 
that to me; I will render a good account of it, I 
warrant you. I have a ſermon in my pocket, which 
may be of ſome uſe to you to hear. I do not value 
myſelf on the talent of preaching, ſince no man ought 
to value himſelf for any gift in this world :—Bur, 
perhaps, there are not many ſuch ſermons. ——But 
to proceed, ſince we have nothing elſe to do till the 
punch comes.— My text is the latter part of a verſe 
0. „ ie Tt - | 
| : "> To the Greeks FoOLISHNEss, 

THz occaſion of theſe words was principally that 
philoſophy 'of the Greeks which at that time had 
overrun great part of the heathen world, had poiſon- 
ed, and as it were puffed up their minds with pride, 
ſo that they diſregarded all kinds of doctrine in com- 
pariſon of their own ; and however ſafe, and however 
ſound the learning of others might be, yet, if it any 
wiſe contradicted their own laws, cuſtoms, and re- 
| ceived opinions, away with it, it is not for us. It was 
. to the Greeks FooL1snwess. 


Ix the former part, therefore, of my diſcourſe on 
theſe words, I ſhall principally confine myſelf to the 
laying open ard demonſtrating the great emptineſs 
and vanity of this philoſophy, with which theſe idle 
and abſurd ſophiſts were ſo proudly blown up and 
elevated: | | 


ESO Ano 
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Axb here I ſhall do two things: Firſt, I ſhall ex- 
poſe the matter ; and ſecondly, the manner of this 
abſurd philoſophy. 

AnD firſt, for the firſt of theſe, namely the matter. 
Now here we may retort the unmanncrly word, which. 
our adverſaries have audaciouſly thrown in our faces; 
for what was all this mighty matter of philoſophy, this 
heap of knowledge, which was to bring ſuch large 
harveſts of honour to thoſe who ſowed it, and ſo great- 
ly and nobly to enrich the ground on which it fell; 
what was it, but Fool iskN ESS? An inconſiſtent heap 
of nonſenſe, of abſurdities and contradictions, bring= 
ing no ornament to the mind in its theory, nor ex= - 
hibiting any uſefulneſs to the body in its practice. 
What were all the ſermons and the ſayings, the fables 
and the morals of all theſe wiſe men, but to uſe the 
word mentioned in my text once more, FOOLISHNESS? 
What was their great maſter Plato, or their other great 
light Ariſtotle? Both fools, mere quibblers and ſo- 
phiſts, idly and vainly attached to certain ridiculous 
notions of their own, founded neither on truth nor on 
reaſon. Their whole works are a ſtrange medley o 
the greateſt falſehoods, ſcarce covered over with the 
colour of truth: Their precepts are neither borrow- 
ed from nature, nor guided by reaſon: Mere fictions, 
only to evince the dreadful height of human pride ; 
in one word, FooLIiSHNEss. It may be, perhaps, ex- 
pected of me, that I ſhould give ſome inſtances from 
their works to prove this charge; but as to tran- 
{cribe every paſſage to my purpoſe, would be to tran- 
ſcribe their whole works, and as in ſuch a plentiful 
crop, it 1s difficult to chuſe ; inſtead of treſpaſſing on 
your patience, I ſhall conclude this firſt head with 
aſſerting what I have ſo fully proved, and what may 
indeed be inferred from the text, that the philoſophy 
of the Greeks was FoOLISHNEsS, TY 7 

Proceed we now in the ſecond place, to conſider 
the manner in which this inane and ſimple doctrine - 
was propagated, And here — But here, the punch 
by entering waked Mr. Wild who was faſt aſleep, and 
x XR 2 | put 
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put an end to the ſermon ; nor could we obtain any 
further account of the converſation en paſſed At 
this 1 interview. 


4 c HAP. XIV. 


Wild proceeds to the hig beſt conſummation. of Lanes 
GREATNESS, 


HE day now drew nigh, when our _ man 
was to exemplify the laſt and nobleſt act of 
greatneſs, by which any hero can ſignalize himſelf, 
This was the day of execution, or conſummation, 
or apotheolis (for it is called by different names), 
which was to give our hero an opportunity of facing 
death and damnation, without any fear in his heart, 
or, at leaſt, without betraying any ſymptoms of it in 
his countenance. A completion of greatneſs which 
is heartily to be wiſhed to every great man; nothing 
being more worthy of lamentation than when for- 
tune, like a lazy poet, winds up her cataſtrophe 
| awkwardly, and beſtowing too little care on her 
=. fifth act, diſmiſſes the hero with a ſneaking and 
private exit, 'who had in the former part of the dra- 
ma ormed ſuch notable exploits, as muſt pro- 
mile to every good judge among the 1 — a 
noble, public, and exalted end, 

Bur ſhe was reſolved to commit no ſuch error in 
| this inſtance, Our hero was too much and too de- 
| ſervedly her favourite, to be neglected by her in his 
| laſt moments: Accordingly all efforts for a reprieve 
| were vain, and the name of Wild ſtood at the head 

of thoſe who were ordered for execution. 

FroM the time he gave over all hopes of life, his 
conduct was truly great and admirable. Inſtead of 
| ſhewing any marks of dejection or contrition, he 
= - rather infuſed more confidence and aſſurance into 
_ = his looks. He ſpent moſt of his hours in drinking 
| with his friends, and with the good man above com- 

memorated. In one of theie compotations, 52 | 
- 6. 40 aſke 
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aſked, whether he was afraid to die, he anſwered, 
D n me, it is only a dance without muſic. An- 


other time, when one expreſſed ſome ſorrow for his 
misfortune, as he termed it, he ſaid with great fierce- 
neſs, A man can die but once. Again, when one of his 
intimate acquaintance hinted his hopes, that he would 
die like a man, he cocked his hat in defiance, and 


cried out greatly, Zounds! who's afraid ? 


Haeey would it have been for poſterity, could 


-we have retrieved any entire converſation Which 


aſſed at this ſeaſon, eſpecially between our hero 
and his learned comforter; but we have ſearched 
many paſteboard records in vain, | 

On the eve of his apotheoſis, Wild's lady deſired 
to ſee him, to which he conſented. This meetin 
was at firſt very tender on both ſides ; but it could 
not continue ſo; for unluckily ſome hints of former 
miſcarriages intervening, as particularly when ſhe 


_ aſked him, how he could have uſed her ſo barbarouſly 


once, as calling her R-—, and whether ſuch lan- 
guage became a man, much leſs a gentleman, Wild 
tew into a violent paſſion, and ſwore ſhe was the vileſt 
of B——s, to upbraid him at ſuch a ſeaſon with an 
unguarded word ſpoke long ago, She replied, with 
many tears, ſhe was well enough ſerved for her folly 
in viſiting ſuch a brute ; but ſhe had one comfort 


however, that it would be the laſt time he could ever 


treat her ſo; that indeed ſhe had ſome obligation to 
him, for that his cruelty to her would reconcile her 
to the fate he was to-morrow to ſuffer ; and indeed, 
nothing but ſuch brutality could have made the con- 
ſideration of his ſhameful death (fa this weak woman 
called hanging) which was now inevitable, to be 
borne even without madneſs, She then proceeded 
to a recapitulation of his faults in an exacter order 
and with more perfect memory than one would have 
imagined her capable of; and ir is probable, would 
have rehearſed a complete catalogue, had not our 
hero's patience failed him, ſo that with che utmoſt 
fury and violence he caught. her by the hair and 

n kicked 
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kicked her as heartily as his ane would ſuffer him, 
out of the room. 

Ar length the morning CUTIE; which fortuhe at 
his birth had reſolutely, ordained for the conſum- 
mation of our hero's GrEaTNEss : He had himfelf 
indeed modeſtly declined the public honours ſhe 
intended him, and had taken a quantity of lauda- 
num, in order to retire quierly off the ſtage ; but 
we have already obſerved in'the courſe of our won- 
derfuÞ hiſtory, that to ſtruggle againſt this lady's 
decrees is vain and impotent: And whether ſhe hath 
determined you ſhall be hanged or be a prime mini- 
ſter, it is in either caſe loft labour to reſiſt. Lauda- 
num, therefore, being unable to top the breath of 
our hero, which the fruit of hemp-ſeed, and not the 
ſpirit of poppy-ſeed, was to overcome, he was at the 
uſual hour attended by the proper gentlemen ap- 

inted for that purpoſe, and acquainted that the 
cart was ready. On this occaſion he exerted that 
greatneſs of courage, which hath been ſo much ce- 
lebrated in other heroes: and knowing it was im- 
poſſible to reſiſt, he gravely declared, he would at- 
tend them. He then deſcended to chat room where 
the fetters of great men are knocked off, in a moſt 
ſolemm» and ceremonious manner. Then ſhaking 
hands'with his friends (to wit,' thoſe who were con- 
ducting him to the tree), and drinking their healths 
in a bumper of brandy, he aſcended the cart, where 
he was no ſooner ſeated, than he received the accla- 

mations of the multitude, who were highly raviſhed 
with his GREATNESS. + 

Tux cart now moved Qoiely on, being preceded 
by a troop of horſe-guards bearing javelins in their 
hands, through ſtreets lined with crowds all admiring ' 
the great behaviour of our hero, who rode on ſome- 
times lghing, ſometimes ſwearing, ſometimes ſing- 
ing or wining, as his humour varied, 

"Warr her Lace to the tree of glory, he was wel- 
comed with an univerſal ſhout of the people, who 


were chere af mbled in prodigious numbers, to be- 
71 9 hold 
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hold a fight much' more rare in populous cities than 
one would reaſonably imagine it ſhould be, viz. the 
proper cataſtrophe of a great an. 

Bur, though envy was, through fear, obliged to 
join the general voice in applauſe on this occaſion, 
there were not wanting ſome who maligned this com- 
pletion of glory, which was now about to be fulfilled 
to our hero, and endeavoured to prevent it by knock- 
ing him' on the head as he ſtood under the tree, 
while the ordinary was performing his laſt office. 
They therefore began to batter the cart with ſtones, 
brick bats, dirt, and all manner of miſchievous wea- 
pons, ſome of which erroneouſly playing on the 
robes of the eccleſiaſtic, made him ſo expeditious in 
his repetition, that with wonderful alacrity he had 
ended almoſt in an inſtant, and conveyed himſelf in- 
to a place of ſafety in a hackney coach, where he 
waited the concluſion with a temper of mind de- 
ſcribed in theſe verſes, 


Suave mari magno, turbantibus æquora ventis, 
E terra alterius magnum ſpectare laborem. 


Wr muſt not, however, omit one circumſtance, as 
it ſerves to ſhew the moſt admirable conſervation of 
character in our hero to his laſt moment, which was, 
that whilſt the ordinary was buſy in his ejaculations, 
Wild, in the midſt of the ſhower of ſtones, &c. which 
played upon him, applied his hands'to the parſon's 
pocket, and emptied it of his bottle-ſcrew, which 
he carried out of the world in his hand. 

Tae ordinary being now deſcended from the cart, 
Wild had juſt opportunity to caſt his eyes around 
the crowd, and to give them a hearty curſe, when 
immediately the — * moved on, and with univer- 
ial applauſe our hero ſwung out of this world. = 

Tavs fell Jonathan Wild the Grear, by a death 
as glorious as his life had been, and which was fo 
truly agreeable to it, that the latter muſt have been 
deplorably maimed and imperfect without the for- 
mer; a death which hath been alone wanting to 

complete the characters of ſeveral ancient and mo- 
x + SIRE: : X 4 ; dern 
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dern heroes, whoſe hiſtories would then have been 
read with much greater pleaſure by the wiſeſt in all 
es. Indeed we could almoſt wiſh, that whenever 
Fortune ſeems wantonly to deviate from her purpoſe, 
and leaves her work imperfect in this — the 
hiſtorian would indulge himſelf in the lieence of 
poetry and romance, and even do a violence to truth, 
to oblige his reader wich a page, which muſt be the 
moſt delightful in all his hiſtory, and which could 
never fail of producing an inſtroctive moral. 
Nano minds may poſſibly have ſome reaſon to 
be aſhamed of going this way out of the world, if their 
conſciences can fly in their faces, and aſſure them they 
have not merited ſuch-an honour; but he muſt be a 
fool who is aſhamed of being hanged, who is not 


weak enough to he aſhamed of having deſerved it, 


CHAP. XV. 
The character of our hero, and the concluſion of this 
1525  biftory. 


E will now endeavour to draw the character 
of this Great Man ; and by bringing together 
thoſe ſeveral features as it were of his mind, which 
lie ſcattered up and down in this hiſtory, to preſent 
our readers with a perfect picture of greatneſs, 

JonaTaan Witp had every qualification neceſ- 
ſary to form a great man. As his moſt powerful 
and predominant paſſion was ambition, ſo nature had, 


with conſummate propriety, adapted all his faculties 


to the attaining thoſe glorious ends to which this 
paſſion directed him, He was extremely ingenious 
in inventing deſigns ; artful in contriving the means 
to accompliſh his purpoſes, and reſolute in executing 
them: For as the moſt exquiſite cunning, and mott 


i pndaunted boldneſs qualified him for any undertak- 


ing; ſo was he not reſtrained by any of thoſe weak- 
noſſes which diſappoint the views of mean and vulgar 


by. 
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ſouls, and which are comprehended in one general 
term of honeſty, which is a corruption of xoxosTy, 
a word derived from what the Greeks call an Aſs. 
He was entirely free from thoſe low vices of modeſty 
and good-nature, which, as he ſaid, implied a total 
'negation of human greatneſs, and were the only qua- 
lities which abſolutely rendered a man incapable of 
making a conſiderable figure in the world. His luſt 
was inferior only to his ambition ; but, as for what 
ſimple people call love, he knew not what it was. 
His avarice was immenſe ; but it was of the rapa- 
cious, not of the tenacious kind ; his rapaciouſneſs 
was indeed ſo violent, that nothing ever contented 
him but the whole; for, however conſiderable the 
ſhare was, which his coadjutors allowed him of a 
booty, he was reſtleſs in inventing means to make 
himſelf maſter of the ſmalleſt pittance reſerved by 
them. He ſaid, laws were made for the uſe of Prigs 
only, and to ſecure their property ; they were never 
therefore more perverted, than when their edge was 
turned againſt theſe ; but that this generally happen- 
ed through their want of ſufficient dexterity. The 
character which he moſt yalued himſelf upon, and 
which he principally honoured in others, was that 
of hypocriſy, His opinion was, that no one could 
carry Priggiſm very far without it ; for which rea- 
ſon, he ſaid, there was little greatneſs to be expected 
in a man who acknowledged his vices; but always 
much to be hoped from him, who profeſſed great 
virtues ; wherefore, though he would always ſhun 
the perſon whom he diſcovered guilty of a good ac- 
tion, yet he was never deterred by a good character, 
which was more commonly the effect of profeſſion 
than of action: For which reaſon, he himſelf was 
always very liberal of honeſt profeſſions, and had as 
much virtue and goodneſs in his mouth as a faint ; 
never in the leaſt ſcrupling to ſwear by his honour, 
even to thoſe who knew him the beſt ; nay, though 
he held good-nature and modeſty in the higheſt con- 


tempt, he conſtantly practiſed the atteRation of both, 


— 
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and recommended this to others, whoſe welfare, on 
his own account, he wiſhed well to. He laid down 
ſeveral maxims, as the certain metheds of attaining 
greatneſs, to which, in his own —— of 1 it, he con- 
ſtantly adhered. As, Kö 
1. Never to do more miſchief to cos than was 
[neceſſary to the effecting his purpoſe; for that 
miſchief was too ae a thing to be thrown 
away. 

2, To know no diſtinction of men Son Adem but 
to ſacrifice all with equal readineſs to his intereſt. 

3. Nxvza to communicate more of an affair than 

was neceſſary, to the perſon who was to execute it. 

4. Nor to truſt him who hath deceived you, nor 

who knows he hath been deceived by you. 
$. To forgive no enemy; but to be cautious and 
often dilatory in revenge. 

6. To ſhun poverty and diſtreſs, and to ally him- 

ſelf as clofe as poſſible to power and riches. 

7. To maintain a conſtant gravity in his counte- 

nance and behaviour, and to affect W on 
all occaſions. 

8. To foment eternal jealouſies in his gang, one 
of another. 

9. Never to reward any one equal to his merit; 

but always to inſinuate that the reward was above 
it. 

10. THAT all men were knaves or fools, and much 
the greater number a compoſition of both. 

11. THaT a good name, like money, muſt be 
parted with, or at leaſt greatly riſqued, in order 

do bring. the owner any advantage. 

12. Tnar virtues, like precious ſtones, were eaſily 
counterfeited ; that the counterfeits in both 
caſes adorned the wearer equally, and that very 

. . few had knowledge or diſcernment ſufficient to 

diſtinguiſh the counterfeit jewel from the real. 

1 13. THAT many men were undone by not going 
deep enough in roguery; as in gaming any man 

may be a loſer who doth not play the whole game. 

14. THAT 
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14. Tnar men proclaim their own virtues, as 
ſhopkeepers expoſe their goods, in order to 
profit by them. 5 785 
15. Tuar the heart was the proper ſeat of hatred, 
and the countenance of affection and friendſhip. 
Hz had many more of the ſame kind all equally 
good with theſe, and which were after his deceaſe 
found in his ſtudy, as the twelve excellent and cele- 
brated rules were in that of king Charles the firſt ; 
for he never promulgated them in his lifetime, not 
having them conſtantly in his mouth, as ſome grave 
perſons have the rules of virtue and morality, with- 
out paying the leaſt regard to them in their actions: 
whereas our hero, by a conſtant and ſteady adherence 
to his rules in conforming every thing he did to them, 
acquired at length a ſettled habit of walking by 
them, till at laſt he was in no danger of inadvert- 
_ ently going out of the way; and by theſe means he 
arrived at that degree. of greatneſs, which few have 
equalled ; none, we may ſay, have exceeded: For, 
though it muſt be allowed that there have been 
ſome few heroes, who have done greater miſchiefs 
to mankind, ſuch as thoſe who have betrayed the 
liberty of their country 'to others, or have under- 
mined and overpowered it themſelves ; or conquer- 
ors who have impoveriſhed, pillaged, ſacked, burnt, 
and deſtroyed the countries and cities of their fel- 
low-creatures, for no other provocation than that 
of glory; i. e. as the tragic poet calls it, | 
— privileg to kill, 
A ſtrong temptation to do bravely ill 
yet, if we conſider it in the light wherein actions are 
placed in this line. | 
Lætius eſt, quoties magno tibi conſtat honeſtum, 
when we ſee our hero, without the leaſt aſſiſtance or 
pretence, ſetting himſelf at the head of a gang, which 
he had not any ſhadow of right to govern; if we 
view him maintaining abſolute power, and exerciſing 
tyranny over a lawlefs crew, contrary to all law, but 
that of his own will; if we conſider him ſetting up 
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an open trade publicly, in defiance, not only of 
the laws of his country, but of the common ſenſe of 
his countrymen ; if we ſee him firſt contriving the 
robbery of others, and again the defrauding the 
veryrobbers of that booty, which they had ventured 
their necks to acquire, and which without any hazard 
they might have retained : Here” ſure he muſt ap- 
pear admirable, and we may challenge not only the 
truth of hiſtory, but almoſt the latitude of fiction 
to equal his glory. 88 - 

Nox had he any of thoſe flaws in his character, 
which, though they have been commended by weak 
writers, have (as I hinted in the beginning of this 
hiſtory) by the judicious reader been cenſured and 
deſpiſed. Such was the clemency of Alexander and 
Cæſar, which nature hath as groſsly erred in giving 
them, as a painter would, who ſhould dreſs a pea- 
ſant in robes of ſtate, or give the noſe, or any other 
feature of a Venus, to a fatyr. What had the de- 
ſtroyers of mankind, that glorious pair, one of whom 
came into the world to uſurp the dominjon, and 
aboliſh the conſtitution of his awn country; the other 
to conquer, enſlave, and rule over the whole world, 
at leaſt as much as was well known to him, and the 
ſhortneſs of his life would give him leave to viſit ; 
what had, I ſay, ſuch as theſe todo with clemency ? 
Who cannot ſee the abſurdity and contradiction of 
mixing ſuch an ingredient with - thoſe noble and 
great qualities I have before mentioned. Now in 
Wild, every thing was truly great, almoſt without 
alloy, as his imperfections (for ſurely ſome ſmall 
ones he had), were only ſuch as ſerved to denominate 
him a human creature, of which kind none ever ar- 
rived at conſummate excellence ; but ſurely his 
whole behaviour to his friend Heartfree is a convin- 
cing proof, that the true iron or ſteel greatneſs of 
his heart was not debaſed by any ſofter metal. In- 
deed, while greatneſs conſiſts in power, pride, inſo- 
lence, and doing miſchief to mankind to ſpeak 


o 
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mous terms, ſo long ſhall Wild ſtand unrivalled on 
the pinnacle of GREAT NES. Nor muſt we omit here, 
as the finiſhing of his character, what indeed ought 
to be remembered on his tomb or his ſtatue, the 
conformity above mentioned of his death to his life; 
and that Jonathan Wild the Great, after all his 
mighty exploits, was, what ſo few 6REAT men can 
accompliſh—hanged by the neck till he was dead. 
Havinc thus brought our hero to his concluſian, 

it may be ſatisfactory to ſome readers (for many, I 
doubt not, carry their concern no farther than his 
fate) to know what became of Heartfree. We ſhall 
acquaint them, therefore, that his ſufferings were 
now at an end; that the good magiſtrate eaſily pre- 
vailed for his pardon, nor was contented till he had 
made him all the reparation he could for his troubles, 
though the ſhare he had in bringing theſe upon him, 
was not only innocent, but, from its motive, laudable. 
He procured the reſtoration of the jewels from the 
man of war, at her return to England, and, above 
all, omitted no labour to reſtore Hearttfree to his re- 
putation, and to perſuade his neighbours, acquaint- 
ance, and cuſtomers of his innocence. When the 
commiſlion of bankruptcy was ſatisfied, Heartfree 
had a conſiderable ſum remaining ; for the diamond 
preſented to his wife was of prodigious value, and 
infinitely recompenſed the\lols of thoſe jewels which 
Miſs Straddle had diſpoſed of. He now ſet up again 
in his trade; compaſſion for his unmerited misfor- 
tunes brought him many cuſtomers among thoſe who 
had any regard to humanity ; and he hath, by in- 
duſtry joined with parſimony, amaſſed a conſider- 
able fortune. His wife and he are now grown old 
in the pureſt love and friendſhip; but never had 
another child, Friendly married his elder daughter 
at the age of nineteen, and became his partner in 
trade. As to the younger, ſhe never would liſten to 
the addreſſes of any lover, not even of a young noble- 
man, who offered to take her with two thouſand 
pounds, which her father would have willingly pro- 

| duced, 
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- duced, and indeed did his utmoſt to perſuade her 
to the match: But ſhe refuſed abſolutely, nor would 
give any other reaſon when Heartfree preſſed her, 
than that ſhe had dedicated her days to his ſervice, 
and was reſolved no other duty ſhould interfere 
with that which ſhe owed the beſt of fathers, nor 
prevent her from being the nurſe of his old age. 
 Tavs Heartfree, his wife, his two daughters, his 
ſon-in-law, and his grandchildren, of which he hath 
ſeveral, live all together in one houſe; and that with 
ſuch amity and affection towards each other; that 
— are in the neighbourhood called the family of 
Ove, TYING. OD e 
As to all the other perſons mentioned in this hiſ- 
tory, in the light of greatneſs, they had all the fate 
adapted to it, being every one hanged by the neck, 
ſave two, viz. Miſs Theodoſia Snap, who was tran- 
ſported to America, where ſne was pretty well mar- 
ried, reformed, and made a good wife; and the 
Count, who recovered of the wound he had received 
from the hermit, and made his eſcape into France, 
where he committed a robbery, was taken, and broke 
eee 517 non bu, D 
Ix DEE D, whoever conſiders the common fate of 
great men muſt allow, they well deſerve, and hardly 
earn that applauſe which is given them by the world; 
for, when we reflect on the labours and pains, the 
cares, diſquietudes, and dangers which attend their 
road to greatneſs, we may ſay with the divine, that 4 
man may go to beaven with half the pains which it coſts 
him to purchaſe hell, To ſay the truth, the world 
have this reaſon at leaſt to hondur ſuch characters 
as that of Wild ; that while it is in the power of 
every man to be perfectly honeſt, not one in a thou- 
ſand is capable of being a complete rogue ; and few 
indeed there are, who, if they were infpired with the 
vanity of imitating our hero, would not after much 
' fruitleſs pains be obliged to own themſelves inferior 
to Mr. JonaTHan WILD the GREAT, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


W HET HE R the enſuing pages were really 
the dream or viſion of ſome very pious an 

holy perſon; or whether they were really written in 
the other world, and ſent back to this, which is the 
opinion of many (though I think too much inclining 
to ſuperſtition) ; or laſtly, whether, as infinitely the 
greateſt part imagine, they were really the production 
of ſome-choice inhabitant of New-Bethlehem, is not 
neceſſary nor eaſy to determine. It will be abundantly 
ſufficient, if I give the. reader an account by what 
means they came into my poſſeſſion. _ . 
Ma. Robert Powney, ſtationer, who dwells oppo- 

ſite to Catharine-ſtreet in the Strand, a very honeſt 
man, and of great gravity, of countenance; who, 
among other excellent ſtationary commodities, is 
particularly eminent for his pens, which I am abun- 
dantly bound to acknowledge, as I owe to their 
_ peculiar goodneſs, that my manuſcripts have by any 
means been legible : this gentleman, I ſay, furniſhed 
me ſome time ſince with a bundle of thoſe pens, 
wrapt up with great care and caution, in a very large 
ſheer of paper full of characters, written as it ſeemed 
in a very bad hand. Now, I have a ſurpriſing curt- 
olity to read every en is almoſt illegible; 
| 2 | partly, 
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partly, perhaps, from the ſweet remembrance of the 
dear Scrawls, Skrawls, or Skrales (for the word is 
variouſly ſpelt), which I have in my youth received 
from that lovely part of the creation for which I have 
the tendereſt regard; and partly from that temper 
of mind which makes men ſet an immenſe value on 
old manuſcripts fo effaced, buſtoes fo maimed, and 
pictures ſo black, that no one can tell what to make 
of them. I therefore peruſed this ſheet with wonder- 
ful application, and in about a day's time diſcovered 
that I could not underſtand it, I immediately repair- 
ed to Mr. Powney, and enquired very eager]y, 
whether he had not more of the ſame manuſcript? He 
produced about one hundred pages, acquainting me 
that he had ſaved no more; but that the book was 
originally a huge folio, had been left in his garret by 
a gentleman who lodged there, and who had left 
him no other ſatisfaction for nine months lodging. 
He proceeded to inform me, that the manuſcript 
had been hawked about (as he phraſed it) among all 
the bookſellers, who refuſed to meddle; ſome al- 
leged that they could not read, others that they 
could not underſtand it. Some would have it to be 
an atheiſtical book, and ſome that it was a Irbel on 
the government; for one or other of which reaſons, 
they all refuſed to print it. That it had been like- 
wife ſhewn to the Rl Society, but they ſhook their 
heads, faying, there was nothing in it wonderful 
enough for them. That hearing the gentleman was 
gone to the Weſt- Indies, and believing it to be good 
fot nothing elſe, he had uſed it as waſte paper. He 
ſaid, I was welcome to what remained, and he was 
heartily ſorry for what was miſſing, as I ſeemed to 
54... 4.» +. 4. Sac oa: 

I' pesireED him much to name a price: but he 
would receive no conſideration farther than the pay- 
ment of a ſmall bill J owed him, which at that time 
he faid he looked on as ſo much money * 
; | PRE= 
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I yxESENTLY communicated this manuſcript to my 
friend parſon Abraham Adams, who, after a long and 
careful peruſz], returned it me with his opinion, that 
there was more in it than at firſt appeared, that the 
author ſeemed not entirely unacquainted with the 
writings of Plato; but he wiſhed he had quoted him 
ſometimes in his margin, that I might be ſure (ſaid 
he) he had read him in the original : for nothing, 
continued the parſon, is commoner than for men 
now-a-days to pretend to have read Greek authors, 
who have met with them only in tranſlations, and 
cannot comugate a verb in mi. 


To deliver my own be on the occaſion, I 
think the author diſcovers a philoſophical turn of 
thinking, with ſome little knowledge of the world, 
and no very inadequate value of it. There are ſome 
indeed, who from the vivacity of their temper, and 
the happineſs of their ſtation, are willing to conſider 
its bleſſings as more ſubſtantial, and the whole to be 
a ſcene of more conſequence than it is here repre- 
ſented: but without controverting their opinions at 
preſent, the number of wiſe and good men, who have 
thought with our author, are ſufficient to keep him 
in countenance: nor can this be attended with any 
ill inference, ſince he every where teaches this moral, 
That the greateſt and trueſt happineſs which this 
world affords, is to be found only in the poſſeſſion 
of goodneſs and virtue; a doctrine, which as it is 
undoubtedly true, fo hath it ſo noble and prattical a 
tendency, that it can never be too often or too ſtrong - 
ly inculcated on the minds of men. 
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BOOK 1. 
C:Hi& BF. 1. 


The-author dies, meets with Mercury, and is by him 
condufted 10 the ſtage, which ſets out for the other 
world, won Arr : | 


N the firſt day of December 1741 *, I de- 
parted this life at my lodging in Cheapſide. 
My body had been ſome time dead before I 
was at liberty to quit it, leſt it ſhould by any accident 
return to life :. this is an injunction impoſed on all 
ſouls by the eternal law of fate, to prevent the in- 
conveniencies which would follow. As ſoon as the 
deftined period was expired (being no longer than till 
the body is become perfectly cold and ſtiff), I began 
to move; but found myſelf under a difficulty of 


dome doubt whether this ſhould not be rather 1641, which 

15 a date more agreeable to the account given of it in the intro- 

duftion ; bat then there are ſome paſſages which ſeem to relate to 

tranſaQtions/infinitely later, even within this year or two. To ſay 

the truth, there are difliculties attend either conjecture; ſo the 

reader may take which he pleaſes. 5 
| T4 making 
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.making my eſcape, for the mouth, or door, was 
ſnut; ſo that it was impoſſible for me to: go out at 
it, and the windows, vulgarly called the eyes, were 
fo cloſely pulled down by the fingers of a nurſe, that 
I could by no means open them. At laſt, I per- 
ceived a beam of light glimmering at the top of the 
houſe (for ſuch I may call the body I had been in- 
cloſed in) whither aſcending, I gently let myſelf, 
down through a kind of chimney, and iſſued out at 
the noſtrils. . wy | 

No priſoner diſcharged from along confinement, 
ever taſted rhe ſweets of liberty with a more exqui- 
ſite reliſn, than I enjoyed in this delivery from a 
dungeon wherein I had been detained upwards of 
forty years, and with much the ſame kind of regard 
I caſt my eyes“ backwards upon it. 

My friends and relations had all quitted the room, 
being all (as I plainly overheard) very loudly quar- 
relling below ſtairs about my will; there was only an 
old woman left above, to guard the body, as I ap- 
prehend. She was in a faſt 'fleep, occaſioned, as 
from her ſavour it ſeemed, by a comfortable doſe of gin. 
I had no pleaſure in this company, and therefore, as 
the window was wide open, I ſallied forth into the 
open air: but to my great aſtoniſhment found my- 
ſelf unable to fly, which T had always during my ha- 
bitation in the body conceived of ſpirits; 1 
I came fo lightly to the ground, that I did not hurt 
myſelf; and though I had not the gift of flying 
(owing probably to my having neither feathers nor 
wings), I was capable of hopping ſuch a prodigious 
way at once, that it ſerved my turn almoft as well. 
I Har not hopped far, before I perceived a tall 
young gentleman in a ſilk waiſtcoat, with a wing, on 
his left heel, a garland on his head, and a caduceus 


* Eyes are not perhepa fo properly adapted to a ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtance; but we are here, as in many other places, obliged to uſe 
corporeal terms to make ourſelves the better underſtood, _ 
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in his tight? hard. I thought 1 had ſeen this perſon 
fg but had not time to recollect where, when he 
called out to me, and aſked me how long 1 had been 
departed... I anſwered, 1 was juſt come forth. You 
muſt not ſtay here, replied he, unleſs you had been 
murdered; in Which caſe indeed, you might have 
been ſuffered, to walk ſome time: but if you died a 
natural death, you mult fer, out for the other world 
immediately. I'defired to know the way. O, cried 
the gentleman,, L will ſhew you -to the inn whence 
the ſtage proceeds: for I am, the porter. Perhaps 
you never heard of me, my name is Mercpry,; Sure, 
Sir, ſaid. I, I have, ſeen you at the playbouſe... Upon 
which he ſmiled, and, without 888 me as to 
that point, walked directly forward, bidding me ho 
after him. I obeyed him, and ſoon found myſe!f in 
Warwick-lane ; where Mercury making a full ſtop, 
pointed at a particular houſe, where he bad me en- 
quire for the ſtage, and wiſhing me a good journey, 
took his leave, ſaying he muſt go ſeek after other 
cultomers. n 

I arrived juſt as the coach was ſetting out, and 
found I had no occaſion for enquiry : for every per- 
ſon ſeemed to know my buſines the moment I ap- 
peared at the door: the coachman told me, his horſes 
were to, but that he had no place left; however, 
though there were already ſix, the paſſengers offered 
to make room for me. I thanked them, and aſcend- 
ed without much ceremony. We immediately be- 
gan our journey, being ſeven in number; for as 
the women wore no hoops, three of them were but 
equal to two men. | | PR 

Pernavs, reader, thou may'ſt be pleaſed with an 
account of this whole equipage, as-peradventure thou 
wilt not, while alive, fee any ſuch. The coach was 
' ® This is the dreſs in which the god appears to mortals at the 
theatres, One of the offices attributed to this god by the ancients, 


was to collect the ghoſts as a ſhepherd doth a flock of ſheep, and 
drive them with his wand into the ather world, 


made 
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made by an eminent toyman, who is welf known to 
deal in immaterial ſubſtance, that being the matter 
of which it was compounded. The work was ſo ex- 
tremely fine, that it was entirely invifible to the hu- 
man eye. The horſes which drew this extraordina 
vehicle were all ſpiritual, as well as the paſſengers. 
They had, indeed, all died in the ſetvice of & cer- 
taln poſt-mafter ; and as for the coachman, who was 
a very thin piece of immaterial ſubſtance, he had the 
| honout while alive of driving the Great Peter, or 
Peter che Great, in whoſe ſervice his foul, as well 
as body, was almoft ſtarved to death. 
 Sycn was the vehicle in which I ſer oor; and now, 
thoſe who are not willing to travel on with me, may, 
if rhey pleaſe, ſtop here; thoſe who are, muſt pro- 
ceed to the fubſequent chapters, in which this jour- 
DT TT TT 


h {jp of i ow 

In which the autbor firſt refutes ſome idle opinions con- 
beerning ſpirits, and then the paſſengers relate their 
"ſeveral deaths, | CE I ITY 
FT is the common ae that ſpirits, like owls 
1 can ſee in the dark; nay, and can then moſt 
eaſily be perceived by others. For which reafon, 
many perſons of good underſtanding, to prevent be- 
ing terrified with ſuch objects, uſually keep a candle 
burning by them, that the light may prevent their 
ſeeing. Mr. Locke, in direct oppoſition to this, 
hath nat doubted to aſſert, that you may ſce a ſpirit 
in open daylight full as well as in the darkeſt night. 
Ix was very dark when we fet out from the inn, 
nor could we ſee any more than if every ſoul of us 
had been alive. We had travelled a good way, be- 
fare any one offered to open his mouth: indeed, _ 
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of the company were faſt aſleep*.: but as I could 
not cloſe my own eyes, and perceived the ſpirit, who 
ſat oppoſite to me, to be likewiſe awake, I began to 
make overtures of converſation, by complaining how 
dark it mus. And extremely cold too, anſwered 
e my fellow- traveller, though I thank God, as 1 
© have no body, I feel no inconvenience from it: But 
© you will believe, Sir, that this froſty air muſt ſeem 
very ſharp to one juſt iſſued forth out of an oven: 
«© for ſuch was the inflamed habitation I am lately 
departed from.” © How did you come to your end, 
© Sir?” ſaid I. © I was murdered, Sir; anſwered the 
«© gentleman, . I am ſurprized then, replied I, that 
you did not divert [yourſelf by walking up and 
down, and playing ſome merry tricks with the 
c murderer.” Oh, Sir, returned he, I had not that 
« privilege, I was lawfully put to death. In ſhort, 
a phyſician ſer me on fire, by 1 
© to throw out my diſtemper. I died of a hot regĩ- 
men, as they call it, in the ſmall-pox,?! : 
Oux of the ſpirits at that word. ſtarted np, and 
cried out, The ſmall-pox }.bleſs me I hope I am 
not in company with that diſtemper, which I have 
© all my life wich ſuch caution: avoided; and have ſo 
© happily eſcaped hitherto! T his fright ſet all the 
paſſengers who were awake into a loud laughter; 
and the gentleman recollecting timſelf;wnh:ſome 
confuſion, and not without bluſhing, alked pardon, 
crying, .* I proteft I dreamt that I was alive. Per- 
© haps, Str, {aid I, you died of thatdiſtempez, which 
© therefore made ſoſtrong an impreſſion on you. No, 
Sir, anſwered he, I never had it in my life; but the 
continual and dreadful apprehenſion it kept me fo 
© long under cannot, I fee, be ſo immediately era- 
© dicated. You muſt know, Sir, I avoided coming 
© to London for thirty years together, for fear 6f 
the ſmall-pox, till the moſt urgent buſineſs brought 
* "Thoſe who have fead of the gods fleepeng in Homer, will 
e OR ROY to ipitits. l RE, 
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me thither about five days ago. I was ſo dread- 
< fully afraid of this diſeaſe, that I refuſed the ſecond 
©: night of my arrival to ſup with-a friend, whoſe wife 
© had recovered of it ſeveral: months before; and the 
© ſame evening got a furfeit by eating too many 
5 — which brought me into this' good com- 
„ pany.“ 0.00 e 
© 1 wiLL lay a wager, ered the pit who ſat 
4 nent him, there is not one in the coach able to gueſs 
my diſtemper.“ I deſired the favour of him, to 
acquaint us of it, if it was ſo uncommon. Why, 
© Sir, (ſaid he) I died of honour.— Of honbur, Sir! 
repeated I, with ſome ſurprize. © Yes, Sir, anſwered 
the ſpirit, of honour, for I was killed in a duel.” 
Fox my part, ſaid a fair Spirit, I was inoculated 
4 laſt ſummer, and had the good fortune to eſcape 
© with a very few marks in my face. Leſteemed my- 
< ſelf now perfectly happy, as I imagined 1 had no 
reſtraint to a full enjoyment of the diverſions of the 
© town; but within a few days after my coming up, 
I caught cold by overdancing myſelf at a ball, 
and laſt night died of a violent fever.“ 
- AFTER a ſhort ſilence, which now enſued, the * 
ſpirit who (| = laſt, it being now” daylight, ad- 
| drefled herſelf to a female; who ſat next her, and 
aſked her to what chance they owed the happineſs of 
her company. She anſwered, ſhe apprehended to a 
conſumption: but the phyſicians were not agreed 
concerning her diſtemper, for ſhe left two of them in 
a very hot diſpute about it, when ſhe came out of her 
body. And pray, madam, faid the ſame ſpirit, to 
dhe faxth: paſſenger, © How came you to leave the 
© other world ? But that female ſpirit ſcrewing up 
her mouth, anſwered, ſhe wondered at the curioſity 
of ſome people; that perhaps perſons had already 
heard forte rts of her death, which were far from 
being true : 5 whatever was the occaſion of it, ſhe 
Was glad at being delivered from a world, in which 
ſhe had no POOR: and where there was man 
. 8 ut 
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but nonſenſe and impertinence; particularly among 
her own ſex, whoſe looſe conduct ſhe had long been 
entitely aſnamed of. | 17175 

Tus beavicous ſpirit, perceiving her queſtion gave 
offence, purſued it no farther. She had indeed all the 
ſweetneſs and good-humour, which are ſo extremely 
amiable (when found) in that ſex, which tenderneſs 
moſt (exquiſitely. becomes. Her .countenance diſ- 
played all the cheerfulneſs, the good-nature, and the 
modeſty, which diffuſe ſuch brightneſs round the 
beauty of Seraphina *, awing every beholder with 
reſpect, and, at the ſame time, -raviſhing him with 
admiration, Had it not been indeed for our con- 
verſation on the ſmall- pox, I ſhould have imagined 
we had been honoured with her identical preſence, 
This opinion might have been heightened by the 
good ſenſe ſhe uttered, whenever ſhe ſpoke; by the 
delicacy of her ſentiments, and the complacence. of 
her behaviour, together with a certain dignity, which 
attended every look, word, and geſture ; qualities 
which could not fail making an impreſſion on a 
heart + ſo capable of receiving it as mine, nor was 
ſhe long in raiſing in me a very violent degree of 
ſeraphic love, I do not intend by this, that ſort of 
love which men are very properly ſaid ro make to 

women in the lower world, and which ſeldom laſts 
any longer than while it is making. I mean by ſe- 
raphic love, an extreme delicacy and tenderneſs of 
friendſhip, of which, my worthy reader, if thou haſt 
no conception, as it is probable thou may'ſ not, my 
endeavour to inſtruct thee would be as fruitleſs, as it 
would be to explain the moſt difficult problems of Sir 
Iſaac Newton to one ignorant of vulgar arithmetic. 


A particular lady of quality is meant here; but every lady 
of quality, or no quality, are welcome to apply the character to 
themſelves. | 
. + We have before made an apology for this language, which 
we here repeat for the laſt time : though the heart may; we hope, 
be metaphorically uſed here with more propriety; than when 
we apply thoſe paſſions to the body, which g to the a 
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To return therefore to matters comprehenſible by 
All underftandings ; the diſeourſe now turned on the 
vanity, folly, and miſery of the lower world, from 
which every N in the coach expreſſed the 
higheſt ſatisfaction in being delivered: though it was 
very remarkable, that notwithſtanding the joy we 
declared at our death, there was not one of us who 
did not mention the accident which oecaſioned it, as 
a thing we would have avoided if we could. Nay, 
1 very grave lady herſelf, who was the forwardeſt 
n teſtifying her delight, confeſſed inadvertently, 
that ſhe left a phyſician by her bedſide. And the 


= who died of honour, very liberally curſed 


oth his folly, and his ſencigg- While we were en- 
tertaining ourſelves with theſe matters, on a ſudden 


a moſt offenſive ſmell began to invade our noſtrils, 
This very much reſembled the ſavour, which travel- 


lers, in ſummer, perceive at their approach to that 
beautiful village of the Hague, ariſing from thoſe 
delicious canals, which, as they confiſt of ſtanding 
water, do at that time emit odours greatly agreeable 
to a Dutch tafte; but not ſo pleaſant to any other. 
Thoſe perfumes, with the aſſiſtance of a fair wind, 


| depin to affect perſons of quick olfactory nerves at 
a 


eague's diſtance, and increaſe gradually as you 
approach. In the ſame manner, did the ſmell I have 
Jzuſt mentioned more and more invade us, till one 
of the ſpirits, looking out of the coach- window, de- 


clared we were juſt arrived at a very large city; and 
indeed he had ſcarce ſaid fo, before we found our- 


ſelves in the ſuburbs, and at the ſame time, the 


coachman being afked by another, informed us, 


that the name of this place was the City of Diſeaſes. 


The road to it was extremely ſmooth, and excepting 
che abovementioned ſavour, delightfully pleaſant. 
The ſtreets of the ſuburbs were lined with bagnios, 


taverns, and cooks ſhops ; in the firſt we ſaw ſeveral 
beautiful women, but in tawdry dreſſes, looking out 


At the windows; and in the latter were viſibly 3 


* 
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all kinds of the richeſt daioties: hut on our entering 
the city, we found, contrary to all we had ſeen in the 
other world, that the ſoburbs were infinitely plea- 

ſanter than the city itſelf, It was indeed, a very dull, 
dark, and melancholy place. Few people appeared 
in the ſtreets, and theſe, for the moſt part, were old 

women, and here and there a formal grave gentle- 
man, who ſeemed to be thinking, with large tie- 
wigs on, and amber-headed canes in their hands. 
We were all in hopes, that our vehicle would not 
ſtop here ; but, to our ſorrow, the coach ſoon drove 
into an inn, and we were obliged to alight. | 


CHAP. II. 
The adventures we met with in the City of Diſeaſes. 


IE had not been long arrived in our inn, 
vhere it ſeems we were to ſpend the remain- 

der of the day, before our hoſt acquainted us, that 
it was cuſtomary for all ſpirits, in their paſſage 
through that city, to pay their reſpects to that lady 
Diſeaſe, to whole aſſiſtance they had owed their de- 
hverance from the lower world, We anſwered, we 
ſhould not fail in any complacence which was uſual 
to others ; upon which our hott replied, he would 
immediately fend porters to conduct us. He had 
not long quitted the room, before we were attended 
by ſome of thoſe grave perſons, whom J have before 
deſcribed in large tie-wigs with amber-headed canes. 
Theſe gentlemen are the ticket-porters in the city, 
and their canes are the infgrja, or tickets denoting 
their office. We informed them of the feveral ladies 
to whom we were obliged, and were preparing to 
follow them, when on a ſudden they all ſtared at one 
another, and left us in a hurry, with a frown on every 
countenance. We were ſurprized at this behaviour, 
and preſently ſummoned the hoſt, who was no ſooner 
acquainted with it, than he burſt into an hearty 


laugh, 


We 
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laugh, and told us the reaſon was, becauſe we did 
not fee the gentlemen the moment they came in, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the place. We' anſwered 
with ſome confuſion; we had brought nothing with 
vs from the other world, which we had been all our 
lives informed was not lawful to do. “ No, no, 
© maſter, replied the hoſt, I am apprized of that, 
t and indeed it was my fault. I ſhould have firſt 
© ſent you to my lord“ Scrape; who would have 
© ſupplied you with what you want.* © My lord Scrape 
< ſupply us! ſaid I, with aſtoniſhment : Sure you 
< muſt know we cannot give him ſecurity; and I 
© am convinced he never lent a ſhilling without ic 
© in his life.” © No, Sir, anſwered the hoſt, and for 
© that reaſon he is obliged t6 do it here, where he 
js ſentenced to keep a bank, and to diſtribute mo- 


_ © ney gratis to all paſſengers. This bank originally 


« conſiſted of juſt that ſum, which he had miſerably 
© hoarded vp in the other world, and he is to per- 
© ceive. it decreaſe viſibly one ſhilling a day, till it 
is totally exhauſted ; after which, he is to return to 
< the other world, and perform the part of a miſer 
© for ſeventy years; then being purified in the body 


© of a Hog, he is to enter the human ſpecies again, 


< and take a ſecond trial.” © Sir, ſaid I, you tell me 
c wonders: but if his bank be to decreaſe only a ſhil- 
© ling a day, how can he furniſh all paſſengers ?* The 


"© relt, anſwered the hoſt, is ſupplicd again; but in a 


manner which I cannot eaſily explain to you.“ *I 
« apprehend, ſaid I, this diſtribution of his money 
© js inflicted on him as a puniſhment ; but I do not 
© ſee how it can anſwer that end, when he knows it 
© is to be reſtored to him again. Would it not ſerve 
t the purpoſe as well, if he parted only with the ſingle 
« Shilling, which it ſeems is all he is really to loſe ? 
© Sir, cries the hoſt, When you obſerve the agonies 
« with which he parts with every guinea, you will be 


* That we may mention it once for all, in the panegyrical 

of this work, ſome particular perſon is always meant, but 

zn the ſatirical no body. * * 
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of another opinion. No priſoner condemned to 
© death ever begged ſo heartily for tranſportation, as 
© he, when he received his ſentence, did, to go to 
* hell, provided he might carry his money with him, 
© But you will know more of theſe things, when you 
© arrive at the upper world; and now, if you pleaſe, 
* I will attend you to my lord's; who is obliged to 
© ſupply you with whatever you deſire,” 

Wx found his lordſhip fitting at the upper end of 
a table, on which was an immenſe ſum of money, 
diſpoſed in ſeveral heaps, every one of which would 
have purchaſed the honour of fore patriots, and the 
chaſtiry of ſome prudes. The moment he ſaw us, 
he turned pale, and ſighed, as well apprehending our 
buſineſs. Mine hoſt accoſted him with a familiar air, 
which at firſt ſurprized me, who ſo well remembered 
the reſpect I had formerly ſeen paid this lord, by 
men infinitely ſuperior in quality to the perſon who 
now ſaluted him in the following manner: Here, 
© you lord, and be dam d to your little ſneaking 
* ſoul, tell out your money, and ſupply your betters 
with what they want. Be quick, ſirrah, or III fetch 
© the beadle to you. Don't fancy yourſelf in the 
© lower world again, with your privilege at your 
© a—,* He then ſhook a cane at his lordſhip, who 
immediately began to tell out his money, with the 
ſame miſerable air and face, which the miſer on our 
ſtage wears, while he delivers his bank bills. This 
affected ſome of us ſo much, that we had certainly 
returned with no more than what would have been 
ſufficient to fee the porters, had not our hoſt, per: eĩiv- 
ing our compaſſion, begged us not to ſpare a fellow, 
who in the midſt of immenſe wealth had always re- 
fuſed the leaft contribution to charity. Our hearts: 
were. hardened with this reflection, and we all filled 
our pockets with his money. I remarked a poetical 
ſpirit in particular, who ſwore he would have a hearty 
gripe at him: © For, ſays he, the raſcal not only re- 
© fifſed to ſubſcribe to my works; but ſent back my 
Vol, IV. _—; letter 
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«letter unanſwered, though I am a better gentleman 
© than himſelf.” 

Wu now returned from this miſerable _ object, 
greatly admiring the propriety as well as juſtice of 
his puniſhment, which conſiſted, as our hoſt in- 
formed us, merely in the delivering forth his money; 
and he obſerved we could not wonder at the pain 
this gave him, ſince it was as reaſonable that the 
bare parting with money ſhould make him miſer- 
able, as that the bare having money without uſing 
it ſhould have made him happy. | 

OrTuarx tiewig-porters (for thoſe we had ſummon- 
ed before refuſed to viſit us again) now attended us; 
and we having fee'd them the inſtant they entered 
the room, according to the inſtructions of our hoſt, 
they bowed and ſmiled, and offered to introduce us 
to whatever diſeaſe we pleaſed. . 

We ſet out ſeveral ways, as we were all to pay 
our reſpects to different ladies. I directed my por- 
ter to ſheẽw me to the Fever on the Spirits, being 
the diſeaſe which had delivered me from the fleſh. 
My guide and I traverſed many ſtreets, and knock- 
ed at ſeveral doors, but to no purpoſe. At one we 
were told, lived the Conſumption; at another, the 
Maladie Alamode, a French lady; at the third, the 
Dropſy; at the fourth, the Rheumatiſm; at the fifth, 
Intemperance ; at the ſixth, Misfortune. I was tired, 
and had exhauſted my patience, and almoſt my 
purſe ; for I gave my porter a new fee at every blun- 
der he made: when my guide, with a ſolemn coun- 
tenance, told me, he could do no more; and march- 
ed off without any farther ceremony. 

He was no ſooner gone, than I met another gen- 
tleman with a ticket, i. e. an amber- headed cane in 
his hand. I firſt fæe d him, and then acquainted, him 
with the name of the diſeaſe. He caſt bimſelf for. 
two or three minutes into a thoughtful poſture, then 
pulled a piece of paper out of his pocket, on which 
he writ ſomething in one of the oriental languages, I 

believe: 
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believe; for I could not read a ſyllable: he bade 
me carry it to ſuch a particular ſhop, and telling me 
it would do my buſineſs, he took his leave. *, 

SECURE, as I now thought myſelf of my direction, 
I went to the ſhop, which very much reſembled 
an apothecary's. The perſon, who officiated, having 
read the paper, took down about twenty different 
Jars, and pouring ſomething out of. every one of 
them made a mixture, which he delivered to me in 
a bottle, having firſt tied a paper round the neck of 
it, on which were written three or four words, the 
laſt containing eleven ſyllables, I mentioned the 
name of the diſeaſe I wanted to find out; but re- 
ceived no other anſwer, than that he had done as 
he was ordered, and the drugs were excellent, 

I BEOAN now to be enraged, and quitting the 
ſhop with ſome anger in my countenance, I intended 
to find out my inn: but meeting in the way a por- 
ter, whoſe countenance had in it ſomething more 
plealing than ordinary, I reſolved to try once more, 
and clapp'd a fee into his hand. As ſoon as I men- 
tioned the diſeaſe to him, he laughed heartily, and 
told me I had been impoſed on, for in reality no 
ſuch diſeaſe was to be found in that city. He then 
enquired into the particulars of my caſe, and was no 
ſooner acquainted with them, than he informed me 
that the Maladie Alamode was the lady to whom 1 
was obliged. I thanked him, and immediately went 
to pay my reſpects to her. | 

Taz houſe, or rather palace, of this lady, was 
one of the moſt beautiful and magnificent in the 
city. The avenue to it was planted with ſycamore 
trees, with beds of flowers on each ſide ; it was ex- 
tremely pleaſant, but ſhort, I was conducted through 
a magnificent hall, adorned with ſeveral ſtatues and 
buſtoes, moſt of them maimed, whence I concluded 
them all to be true antiques; but was informed they 
were the figures of ſeveral modern heroes, who had 
died martyrs to her ladyſhip's cauſe, I next * 
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ed through a large painted ſtaircaſe, where feveral 
perſons were depictured in caricatura z and, upon 
enquiry, was told they were the portraits of thoſe 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt the lady 
in the lower world. ] ſuppoſe ! ould have known 


the faces of many phyſicians and ſurgeons, had they 


not been ſo violently diſtorted by the painter, Indeed, 
he had exerted ſo much malice in his work, that I 
believe he had himſelf received fome particular fa- 
vours from the lady of this manſion: It is difficult to 
concelve a groupe of ſtranger figures. I then entered 
a long room, hung round with the pictures of wo- 
men of ſuch exact ſhapes and features, that T ſhould 
have thought myſelf in a gallery of beauties, had nor 
a certain fallow paleneſs in their complexions* given 
me a more diſtaſteful idea, Through this; I pro- 
ceeded to a ſecond apartment, adorned, if I may ſo 
call it, with the figures of old ladies. Upon my 
ſeeming fo admire at this furniture, tne ſervant told 
me with a ſmile, that theſe had been very good 
friends of his lady, and had done her eminent fer- 
vice in the lower world. I immediately recollected 
the faces of one or two of my acquaintance, who had 
formerly kept bagnios : but was very much ſurpriz- 
ed to ſee the reſemblance” of a lady of great diſtinc- 
tion in ſuch company. The ſervant, upon my men- 
tioning this, made no other anſwer chan that his lady 
had pietofes of all degrees. 

I was now introduced into the Peegncz of the 
lady herſelf. She was a thin, or rather meagre per- 
ſon, very wan in the countenance, had no noſe, and 
many pimples 1 in her face, She offered to riſe at my 
entrance, but could not ſtand. After many com- 
pliments, much congratulation on her ſide, and the 
moſt fervent expreſſions of gratitude on mine, ſhe 
aſke:} me many queſtions concerning the ſituation 
of her affairs in the lower world; mott of which I an- 
'wered to her intire ſatisfa tion. Ar laſt with a kind 
Forced ſmile, the aid, 1 ſoppoſe the Pill and 
1. Drop 


* 
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Drop go on ſwimmingly. I told her; they were re- 

ted to have done great cures. She replied, ſhe 
could apprehend no danger from any perſon, who 
was not of regular practice; for however ſimple man- 
kind are, ſaid ſhe, or however afraid they are of 
death, they prefer dying in a regular manner to be- 
ing cured by a noſtrum. She then expreſſed great 
pleaſure at the account I gave her of the beau- 
monde. She faid, ſhe had, herſelf, removed the 
hundreds of en to the Fete of Charingcrols, 
and was very much delighted to find they had ſpread 
into St, James's; that the imputed this chiefly to 
ſeveral of her dear and worthy friends, who had 
lately publiſhed their excellent works, endeavouring 
to extirpate all notions of religion and virtue; and 
particularly to the deſerving author of the Batche- 
lor's Eſtimate, to whom, feid ſhe, if I had not rea- 
fon to think he was a ſurgeon, and had therefore. 
written from mercenary views, I could never ſuf- 
ficiently own my obligations. She ſpoke likewiſe 
greatly in approbation of the method ſo generally 
uſed by parents, of marrying children very young, 
and without the leaſt affetion between the parties; 
and concluded by ſaying, that if theſe faſhions con- 
tinued to ſpread, ſhe doubted not but ſhe. ſhould 
ſhortly be the only diſcaſe who would ever receive 
a viſit from any perſon of conſiderable rank. 

WaiLE we were diſcourſing, her three daughters 
entered the room. They were all called by hard 
names, the eldeſt was named“ Lepra, the ſecond 
Cheras, and the third Scorbutia, They were all 
genteel, but ugly. I could not help obſerving the 
little reſpect they paid their parent; which the old 
lady remarking in my countenance, as ſoon as they 
quitted the room, which ſoon happened, acquainted 
me with her unhappineſs in her offspring, Fwy 


* Theſe ladies, I believe, by thezr names, prebded 0 over the 
beprofy, ling sevil, and curvy. 
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one of which had the confidence to deny themſdyey 
wo be her children, -though ſhe ſaid. ſhe had been a 
very indulgent mother, and had plentifully provided 
for them all. As family complaints generally as 
much tire the hearer, as they relieve him who makes 
them; when I found her launching farther into this 
ſubject, I reſolved to put an end to my viſit; and 
taking my leave, with many thanks for the favour 
ſhe had done me, I returned to the 1nn, where 1 
found my fellow-travellers juſt mounting into their 
vehicle. I ſhook hands with my hoſt, and accom- 


nied them into the coach, which immediately af- 
fer proceeded on its Journey: 


CHAP. IV. 


Diſcuſs 0 on the road, and a deſcription of the palate of 
Death. 


E were all ſilent for ſome minutes, till being 
well ſhaken into our ſeveral ſeats, I opened 
my mouth firſt, and related what had happened to 
me after our ſeparation i in the city we had juſt left, 
The reſt of the company, except the grave female 
ſpirit, whom our reader may remember to have re- 
fuſed giving an account of the diſtemper which oc- 
caſioned her diſſolution, did the ſame, It might be 
tedious to relate theſe at large, we ſhall therefore on- 
ly mention a very remarkable i inveteracy, which the 
Surfeit declared to all the other diſeaſes, eſpecially to 
the Fever, who, ſhe ſaid, by the roguery of the por- 
ters, received acknowledgments from numberleſs 
paſſengers, which were due to herſelf. * Indeed (lays 
© ſhe) thoſe cane-headed fellows (for fo ſhe called 
them, alluding, I ſuppoſe, to their ticker) are con- 
_ © ſtantly making ſuch miſtakes: there is no gratitude 
b in theſe fellows; for I am ſure they have greater 
f obligations to me, than to any other diſeaſe, except 
| © © ns 
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© the vapours.” Theſe relations were no ſooner over, 
than one of the company informed us, we were ap- 
proaching to the moſt noble building he had ever 
beheld, and which we learnt from our coachman, 
was the palace of Death, Its outſide, indeed, ap- 
peared extremely magnificent. Its ſtructure was of 
the gothic order: vaſt beyond imagination, the whole 
pile conſiſting of black marble. Rows of immenſe 
-yews form an amphitheatre round it of ſuch height 
and thickneſs, that no ray of the ſun ever perforates 
this grove; where black eternal darkneſs would reign, 
was it not excluded by innumerable lamps, which 
are placed in pyramids round the grove. So that 
the diſtant reflection they caſt on the palace, which 
is plentifully gilt with gold on the outſide, is incon- 
ceivably ſolemn. To this I may add, the hollow 
murmur of .winds conſtantly heard from the grove, 
and the very remote ſound of roaring waters. Indeed, 
every circumſtance ſeems to conſpire to fill the mind 
with horror and conſternation as we approach. to 
this palace ; which we had ſcarce time to admire, 
before our vehicle ſtopped at the gate, and we were 
deſired to alight, in order to pay our reſpects to his 
moſt mortal majeſty (this being the title which it 
ſeems he aſſumes). The outward court was full of 
ſoldiers, and, indeed, the whole very much reſem- 
bled the ſtate of an earthly monarch, only more mag- 
nificent. We paſſed through ſeveral courts, into a vaſt 
hall, which led to a ſpacious ſtaircaſe, at the bottom 
of which ſtood two pages, with very grave counte- 
nances; whom I recollected afterwards to have for- 
merly been very eminent undertakers, and were in 
reality the only diſmal faces I ſaw here; for this 
palace, ſo awful and tremendous without, is all gay 
and ſprightly within, ſo that we ſoon loſt all thoſe 
diſmal and gloomy ideas we. had contracted in ap- 
- proaching it. Indeed, the ſtill fitence maintained 
among the guards and attendants reſembled rather 
the ſtarely pomp. of caſtern'courts ; but there was on 
| E922) e e eee oy 
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every face ſuch ſymptoms of content and happineſs, 
that diffuſed an air of cheerfulneſs all round. We 
aſcended the ſtaircaſe, and paſſed through many no- 
ble apartments, whoſe walls were adorned with va- 
rious battle-pieces in tapeſtry, and which we ſpent 
ſome time in obſerving. Theſe brought to my 
mind thoſe beautiful ones I had in my lifetime ſeen 
at Blenheim, nor could I prevent my curiofity from 
enquiring where the duke of Marlborough's victor 
ries were placed; (for I think they were almoſt the 
N only battles of any on i J had read of, which I 
did not meet with: en the ſkeleton of a becf- 
eater, ſhaking his 14 told me, a certain gentle- 
man, one Lewis X1Vth, who had great intereſt 
with his moſt mortal majeſty, had prevented any 
ſuch from being hung up there ; belides, (ſays he) 
his majeſty hath no great reſpect for that duke, for 
he never ſent him a ſubje& he could keep from him, 
nor did he ever get a ſingle ſubject by his means, 
but he loſt ioo others for him. We found the 
preſence- chamber, at our entrance, very full and a 
buz ran through it, as in all aſſemblies, before the 
principal figure enters; for his majeſty was not yet 
come out, At the bottom of the room were two 
perſons | in cloſe conference, one with a ſquare black 
cap on his head, and the other with a robe embroi- 
dered with flames of fire. Theſe, I was informed, 
were a judge long ſince dead, and an inquiſitor-ge- 
neral, 'T overheard them diſputing with great eager- 
neſs, whether the one had hanged, or the other 
burnt the moſt. While I was liſtening to this diſ- 
pute, which ſeemed to be in no likelihood of a ſpeedy 
deciſion, the emperor entered the room, and placed 
himſelf between two figures, one of which was re- 
markable for the roughneſs, and the other for the 
beauty of his appearance. Theſe. were, it ſeems, 
Charles the XIlth of Sweden, and Alexander of Ma- 
cedon. I was at too great a diſtance to hear any of 
the converſation,. ſa could only ſatisfy my curioſity 
by contemplating the ſeveral perſonages 9 of 
' whole 
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"whoſe names I informed myſelf by a page, who 
looked as pale and meagre as any court-page in the 
other world, but was ſomewhat more modeſt. He 
ſhewed me here two or three Turkiſh emperors, to 
whom his moſt mortal majeſty ſeemed to expreſs 
much civility, Here were likewife ſeveral of the 
Roman emperors, among whom none ſeemed ſo 
much careſſed as Caligula, on account, as the-page 
told me, of his pious wiſh, that he could fend all 
the Romans hither at one blow. The reader may 
be perhaps ſurprized, that I ſaw no phyſicians here; 
as indeed I was myſelf, till informed that they were 
all de parted to the city of Diſeaſes, where they were 
buſy in an experiment to purge away the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul. 

Ir would be tedious to recollect the many 24 
duals I ſaw here, but I cannot omit a fat figure, well 
dreſſed in the French faſhion, who was received with 
extraordinary complacence by the emperor, and 
whom I imagined to be Lewis the XIVth himſelf; 
but the page acquainted me he was a celebrated 
French cook. 

Ws were at length introduced to the royal pre- 
Tence, and had the honour to kiſs hands. His ma- 
jeſty aſked us a few queſtions, not very erte to 
relate, and ſoon after retired. | 

Wu we returned into the yard, we found our 
caravan ready to ſet out, at which we all declared 
ourſelves well pleaſed ; for we were ſufficiently tired 
with the formality of a court, notwithſtanding its 
outward ſplendor and magnificence. 


CHAP. V. 


The travellers proceed on their journey, and meet ſeveral 
ſpirits, who are coming into the fleſh. 


E now. came to the banks of the great river 
Cocytus, where we quitted our veliicle, and 
paſſed 
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paſſed the water in a boat, after which we were obliged 
to travel on foot the reſt of our journey ; and now 
we met, for the firſt time, ſeveral paſſengers travel- 
Jing to the world we had left, who informed us- they 


were ſouls going into the fleſh, | 
Tux two firſt we met were walking arm in arm in 

very cloſe and friendly conference; they informed 
us, that. one of them was intended for a duke, and 
the other for a hackney coachman. As we had not 
yet arrived at the place where we were to depoſite 
our paſſions, we were all ſurprized at the familiarity, 
which ſubſiſted between perſons of ſuch different 
degrees ; nor could the grave lady help expreſſing 
her aſtoniſhment at it. The future coachman then 
replied with a laugh, that they had exchanged lots: 
for that the duke had with his dukedom drawn 
a ſhrew of a wife, and the coachman only a ſingle 
ſtate. LES | 
As we proceeded on our journey, we met a ſolemn 
ſpirit walking alone with great gravity in his counte- 
nance: our curioſity invited us, notwithſtanding his 
reſerve, to aſk what lot he had drawn. He anſwered 
with a (mile, he was to have the reputation of a wiſe 
man with 100,000 J. in his pocket, and that he was 
practiſing the ſolemnity which he was to act in the 
other world, | | . . 

A uiTTLE farther we met a company of very merry 
ſpirits, whom we imagined by their mirth to have 
drawn ſome mighty lot, but, on enquiry, they in- 
formed us they were to be beggars. 

Taz farther we advanced, the greater numbers we 
met ; and now we diſcovered two large roads leading 
different ways, androf very different appearance; the 
one all craggy with rocks, full as it ſeemed of bogg 
grounds, and every where beſet: with briars, ſo that 
it was impoſſible to paſs through it without the utmoſt 
danger and difficulty ; the other, the moſt delight- 
ful imaginable, leading through the moſt verdant 
meadows, painted and perfumed with all kinds of 

wh | | beautiful 
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beautiful flowers ; ; in ſhort, the moſt wanton imagi- 
nation could imagine nothing more lovely. Not- 
withſtanding which, we were ſurprized to ſee great 
numbers crowding into the former, and only one or 
two ſolitary ſpirits chuſing the latter. On enquiry 
we were acquainted that the bad road was the way 
to Greatneſs, and the other to Goodneſs. When we 
expreſſed our ſurprize at the preference given to.the 
former, we were acquainted that ir was choſen for the 
ſake of. the muſic of drums and trumpets, and the 
perpetval acclamations of the mob; with which 
"thoſe who travelled this way were conſtantly ſaluted. 
We were told likewiſe, that there were ſeveral noble 
palaces to be ſeen, and lodged in, on this road, by 
_ thoſe who had paſt through the difficulties of it 
(which indeed many were not able to ſurmount), and 
great quantities of all ſorts of treaſure to be found 
in it; whereas the other had little inviting more than 
the beauty of the way, ſcarce a handſome building, 
| fave one greatly reſembling a certain houſe by the 
Bath, to be ſeen during that whole Journey ; and 
laſtly, that it was thought very ſcandalous and mean- 
ſpirited to travel through this, and as highly honour- 
able and noble to paſs dy the other. 

We now heard a violent noiſe, when caſting our 
eyes forwards, we perceived a vaſt number of ſpirits 
advancing in purluit of one, whom they mocked 
and inſulted with all kinds of ſcorn. I cannot give 
my reader a more adequate idea of this ſcene, than 
by comparing it to an Engliſh mob conducting a 
pickpocket' te to the water; or by ſuppoſing trat an 
1ncenſed audience at a playhouſe had unhappily poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the miſerable damned poet. 
Some laughed, ſome hiffed, ſome ſquawled, ſome 
groaned, ſome bawled, ſome ſpit at him, ſome threw 
dirt at him. It was impoſſible not to aſk who or 
what the wretched ſpirit was, whom they treated in 
this barbarous manner ; when, to our great ſurprize, 
ye were mformed that itwas a king: we were like wi 4 
told 
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told that this manner of behaviour was uſual among 
the ſpirits to thoſe who drew the lots of emperors, 
kings, and other great men, not from envy or anger, 
but mere deriſion and contempt of earthly grandeur : 
that nothing was more common, than for thoſe who had 
drawn theſe great prizes (as to us they ſeemed) to 
exchange them with tailors and coblers; and that 
Alexander the Great, and Diogenes, had formerly 
done ſo; he that was afterwards Diogenes having 
originally fallen on the lot of Alexander, 

AND now, on a ſudden, the mockery ceaſed, and 
the king ſpifit having obtained a hearing, began to 


ſpeak as follows: for we were now near enough to 
hear him diſtinctly. 


© GkNTLEMEN, 


I am juſtly ſurprized at your treating me in 
this manner; ſince whatever lot J have drawn, I 
did not chuſe: if therefore it be worthy of de- 
riſion, you ſhould compaſſinnate me, for it might 
have fallen to any of your ſhares. I know in how 
low a light the ſtation to which fate hath aſſigned 
me 1s conſidered here, and that when ambition 
doth not ſupport it, it becomes generally ſo in- 
tolerable, that there is ſcarce any other condition 
for which it is not gladly exchanged: for what 
portion, in the world to which we are going, is ſo 
. miſerable as that of care? Should I therefore con- 
ſider myſelf as become by this jot eſſentially your 
ſuperior, and of a higher order of being than the 
reſt of my icllow=creatures : ſhould I fooliſhly ima- 
gine tel without wiſdom ſuperior to- the wile, 
without knowledge to the learned, without courage 
to the brave, and without goodnels and virtue to 
the good and virtuous; ſurcly ſo prepoſterous, ſo 
abſurd a pride, would juſtly render me the object of 
ridicule, But far be it from me to entertain it. And 
yet, gentlemen, I prize the lot I have drawn, nor 
would I exchange it with any of yours, ſeeing it is 
© in 
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in my eye ſo much greater than the reſt. Ambition, 
which I own myſelf poſſeſt of, teaches me this; 


Ambition, Which makes me covet praiſe, aſſures 
me, that I ſhall enjoy a much larger portion of it 
than can fall within your power either to deſerve or 
obtain. I am then ſuperior to you all, when I am 
able to do more good, and when I execute that 


power. What the father is to the ſon, the guardian to 


the orphan, or the patron to his client, that am I to 
you, You are my children, to whom I will be a 
father, a guardian, and a patron. - Not one even- 
ing in my long reign (for ſo it is to be) will I re- 
poſe myſelf to reſt, without the glorious, the heart- 
warming conſideration, that thouſands that night 
owe their ſweeteſt reſt to me. What a delicious for- 
tune is it to him, whoſe ſtrongeſt appetite is doing 
good, to have every day the opportunity and the 
power of farisfying it! If ſuch a man hath am- 
bition, how happy is it for him to be ſeated ſo on 
high, that every act blazes abroad, and attracts to 
him praiſes tainted with neither ſarcaſm nor adu- 
lation; but ſuch as the niceſt and moſt delicate 
mind may reliſh? Thus therefore, while you de- 
rive your good from me, I am your ſuperior, If 
to my ſtrict diſtribution of juſtice you owe the 
ſafety of your property from domeſtic enemies: if 
by my vigilance and valour you are protected from 
foreign foes : if by my encouragement of genuine 
induſtry, every ſcience, every art which can em- 
belliſh. or, ſweeten life, is produced and flouriſhes 
among you; will any of you be ſo inſenſible or un- 
grateful, as to deny praiſe and reſpect to him, Oy 
whoſe care and conduct you enjoy theſe bleſſings? 


I wonder not at the cenſure which fo frequently 


falls on thoſe 1a my (tation : but I wonder that thoſe 
in my ſtation ſo frequently deſerve it. What 
 {trange perverſeneſs of nature! What wanton de- 
light | in miſchief muſt taint his compoſition, who 
© prefers dangers, difficulty and dilgrace, by doing 

N evil, 
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© evil, to ſafety, caſe, and honour, by doing good? 
© who refuſes happineſs in the other world, and hea- 
ven in this, for miſery there, and hell here? But 
© be aſſured, my intentions are different, I ſhall 
© always endeavour the eaſe, the happineſs, and the 
© glory of my people, being confident that, by ſo do- 
ing, I take the moſt certain method of procuring 
© them all to myſelf. He then ſtruck directly into 
the road of goodneſs, and received ſuch a ſhout of 
applauſe, as I neverremember to have heard equalled. 

Hz was gone a little way, when a ſpirit limped 
after him, ſwearing he would fetch him back. This 
ſpirit, I was preſently informed, was one who had 
drawn the lot of his prime miniſter. 


. 
An account of the wheel of Fortune, with a method of 
preparing à ſpirit for this world. | 


W proceeded on our journey, without 
| ſtaying to ſee whether he fulfilled his word or 
no; and without encountering any thing worth men- 
tioning, came to the place where the ſpirits on their 
peſſage to the other world were obliged to decide by 
lot the ſtation in which every one was to act there. 
Here was a monſtrous wheel, infinitely larger than 
thoſe in which I had formerly ſeen lottery tickets 
depoſited. This was called the WREEL or ForTuNe, 
The goddeſs herſelf was preſent. She was one of the 
moſt deformed females From beheld ; nor could I 
help obſerving the frowns ſhe expreſſed when any 
beautiful ſpirit of her own ſex paſſed by her, nor the 
affability which ſmiled in hex countenance on the ap- 
proach of any handſome male ſpirits. Hence I ac- 
counted for the truth of an obſervation I had often 
made on earth, that nothing is more fortunate than 
| handſome men, nor more unfortunate than handſome 
7 women. 
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women. The reader may be perhaps pleaſed with an 
account, of the whole method of equipping a ſpirit 
for his entrance into the flen. 

FirsT then, he receives from a very ſage perſon, 
whole look much reſembled that of an apothecary 
(his warehouſe likewiſe bearing an affinity to an apo- 
thecary's ſhop), a ſmall phial inſcribed, Tus PaTae- 
Tic Poriox, to be taken juſt before you are born. 
This potion is a mixture of all the paſſions, but in 
no exact proportion, ſo that ſometimes one predomi- 
nates and ſometimes another ; nay, often in the hur- 
ry of making up, one particular jngredient is, as we 
were informed, left out. The ſpirit receiveth at the 
ſame time another medicine called the NousPHoRIc 
DecocT10n, of which he is to drink ad libitum. This 
decoction is an extract from the faculties of the mind, 
ſometimes extremely ſtrong and ſpirituous, and ſome- 
times altogether as weak: for very little care is taken 
in the. preparation. This decoction is fo extremely 
bitter and unpleaſant, that, notwithſtanding its whole- 
ſomeneſs, ſeveral ſpirits will not be perſuaded to 
ſwallow a drop of it; but throw it away, or give it 
to any other who will receive it: by which means ſome 
who were not diſguſted by the nauſeouſneſs, drank 
double and treble portions. I obſerved a beautiful 
young female, who taſting it immediately from curi- 
oſity, ſcrewed up her face and caſt it from her with 
great diſdain, whence advancing preſently to the 
wheel, ſhe drew a coronet, which ſhe clapped up ſo 
eagerly, that I could not diſtinguiſh the degree; and 
indeed, I obſerved ſcveral of the ſame ſex, after a 
very ſmall ſip, throw the bottles away, 

As ſoon as the ſpirit is diſmiſſed by the operator, 
or apothecary, he is at liberty to approach the wheel, 
where he hath a right to extract a ſingle lot: but 
thoſe whom fortune favours, ſhe permits ſometimes 
ſecretly to draw three or four. I obſerved a comical 
kind of figure who drew forth a handful, which, 
when he opened, were a biſhop, a general, a privy- 

ES ' © 
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counſellor, a player, and a poet laureate, and re- 
turning the three firſt, he walked off ſmiling with the 
two laſt, | 
' Every fingle lot contained two more articles, 
which were generally diſpoſed. fo as to render the 
lots as equal as poſſible to each other, 
On one was written Earl, 
Riches, 
Health, 
| Diſquietude. 
On another, '  Cobler, 
Sickneſs, 
Good-hum ur. 
On a Third, Fg. 
| Contempt, 
Self ſatigfaction. 
On a Fourth, General, 
Honour, 
Diſcontent. 
On a Fifth, Cottage, 1 
95 Happy- love. | 
On a Sixth, Coach and ſix, 
Tmpotent jealous huſband. 
On a Seventh, Prime-miniſter, 
| Diſzrace. 
On an Eighth, Patriot, 
| | | Glory. 
On a Ninth, Philoſopher, 
Poverty, 
| = | Eaſe. 
On a Tenth, Merchant, 
Ricbes, 
Care. 
And indeed the whole ſeemed to contain ſuch a mix- 
ture of good and evil, that it would have puzzled me 
which to chuſe. 1 muſt not omit here, that in every 
lot was directed whether the drawer ſhould marry or 
remain in celibacy, the married lots being all marked 
wy. a large pair of horns, 
WX 
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Wx were; obliged, befate we quitted this place, 
to take each us of an emetie from the apothecary, 
which immediately purged us of all our earthly paſ- 
ſions, and P the cloud forſook our eyes, as 
it doth thoſe of Eneas in Virgil when removed by 
Venus; and we diſcerned things in a much clearer 
light than before. We began to compaſſionate thoſe 
ſpirits who were making their entry into the fleſh, 
whom we had till then ſecretly envied, and to long 
. eagerly for thoſe delightful plains which now opened 
themſelves to our eyes, and to which we now haſtened 
with the -utmoſt eagerneſs. On our way, we met 
with ſeveral ſpirits with very dejected countenances ; 
but our expedition would not ſuffer us to aſk any 

queſtions... | 

AT length, we arrived at the gate of Elyſium. 
Here was a prodigious crowd of ſpirits waiting for 
admittance, ſome of whom were admitted, and 
ſome were rejected; for all were ſtrictly examined 
by the porter, whom I ſoon diſcovered to be the ce- 
lebrated judge Minos. . 


ut e e eee ee 
'The proceedings of Judge Minos, at tbe gate f 


NOW got near enough to the gate, to hear the 
I ſeveral claims of thoſe who endeavoured to paſs, 
The firſt, among other pretenſions, ſet forth, that 
he had been very liberal to an hoſpital ; but Minos 
anſwered, Oſtentation, and repulſed him. The ſe- 
cond exhibited, that he had conſtantly frequented his 
church, been a rigid obſerver of faſt-days. He like- 
wiſe repreſented the great animoſity he had ſhewn to 
vice in others, which never eſcaped his ſevereſt cen- 
ſure z and, as to his own behaviour, he had never been 
once guilty of whoring, drinking, gluttony, or any 
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other exceſs. He ſaid, he had diſinherited his ſon for 
getting a baſtard. Have you ſo, ſaid Minos, then 
pray return into the other world and beget another; 
for ſuch an unnatural raſcal ſhall never paſs this gate. 
A dozen others, who had advanced with very confi- 
dent countenances; ſeeing him rejected, turned about 
of their on accord, declaring, if he could not paſs, 
they bad. no expectation, and accordingly they fol- 
lowed him back to earth; which was the fate of all 
who were repulſed, they being obliged to take a far- 
ther purification, unleſs thoſe who were guilty of 
fome very heinovs crimes, who were huſtled in at a 
little back gate, whence they tumbled immediately 

into the bottomleſs pit. [10431400499 3 
Tux next ſpirit that came up, declared he had 
done neither good nor evil in the world: for that 
fince- his arrival at man's eſtate, he had ſpent his 
whole time in ſearch of curioſities; and particularly 
in the ſtudy of butterflies," of which he had col- 

lefted an immenſe number. Minos made him no 

anſwer, but with great ſcorn puſhed him back. 
TRERE now — a very beautiful ſpirit in- 
deed. She began to ogle Minos the moment ſhe ſaw 
him. She ſaid, ſhe hoped there was ſome merit in 
refuſing a great number of lovers, and dying a maid, 
tibugh ſhe had had the choice of a hundred. Minos 
told her, ſhe had not refuſed enow yet, and turned 

her back. | | | 1 

Su was ſucceeded by a ſpirit, who told the judge, 
he believed his works would ſpeak for him. What 
works? anſwered Minos. My dramatic works, re- 
plied the other, which have done ſo much good in 
recommending virtue and puniſhing vice. Very 
well, ſaid the judge, if you pleaſe to ſtand by, the 
firſt perſon who paſſes the gate, by your means, ſhall 
carry you in with him: but if you will take my ad- 
vice, I think, for expedition ſake, you had better re- 
turn, and live another life upon earth. The bard 
grumbled at this, and replied, that beſides his poeti- 
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cal works, he had: done ſome other good things : for 
that he had once lent the whole profits of a benefit 
night to a friend, and by that means had ſaved him 
and his family from deſtruction. Upon this, the gate 
flew open, and Minos deſired him to walk in, tell- 
- ing/him, if he had mentioned this at firſt, he might 
have ſpared the remembrance of his plays. The poet 
anſwered, he believed, if Minos had read his works, 
he would ſet a higher value on them. He was then 

beginning to repeat, but Minos puſhed him forward, 

and turning his back to him, applied himſelf to the 
next paſſenger, a very genteel ſpirit, who made a 

very low bow to Minos, and then threw himſelf into 

an erect attitude, and imitated the motion of taking 
ſnuff with his right hand. Minos aſked him, what 

he had to ſay for himſelf? He anſwered, he would 

dance a minuet with any ſpirit in Elyſium: that he 

could likewiſe perform all his other exerciſes very 

well, and hoped he had in his life deſerved the cha- 
rater of a perfect fine gentleman.” Minos replied, 

it would be great pity to rob the world of ſo fine a 
gentleman, and therefore deſired him to take the 
other trip. The beau bowed, thanked the judge, 
and ſaid he deſired no better. Several ſpirits ex- 
preſſed much aſtoniſhment at this his ſatisfaction; 

but we were afterwards informed, he had not taken 
the emetic above mentioned. | 
A MISERABLE old ſpirit now crawled forwards, 

whoſe face I thought I had formerly ſeen near Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey. He entertained Minos with a long 
harangue of what he had done when in the novss; 

and then proceeded to inform him how much he was 
worth, without attempting to produce a ſingle in- 
ſtance of any one good action. Minos ſtopt the ca- 
reer of his diſcourſe, and acquainted him, he muſt 
take a trip back again, — What, to S——houſe, ſaid 
the ſpirĩt in an extaſy? But the judge, without mak- 
ing him any anſwer, turned to another, who, with a 
very great ſolemn air and dignity, acquainted Nn. 
414 A a 2 | 3 
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he was a duke. To the right about, Mr. duke, cried 
Minos, you are infinitely too great a man for Elyſi- 
um; and then giving him a kick on the b ch, he 
addreſſed himfelf to a ſpirit, who with fear and trem- 
bling begged he might not go to the bottomleſs pit: 
he ſaid, he hoped Minos would conſider, that though 
he had gone aſtray, he had ſuffered for it, that it was 
neceſſity which drove him to the robbery of eighteen 
- pence, which he had ggmmitted, and for which he 
, was hanged : that he had done ſome good actions in 
his life, that he had ſupported an aged parent with 
his labour, that he had been a very tender huſband 
and a kind father, and that he had ruined himſelf by 
being bail for his friend. At which words the gate 
opened, and Minos bid him enter, giving him a ſlap 
on the back, as he paſſed by him. | | 
A GREAT number of ſpirits now came forwards, 
who all declared they had the ſame claim, and thar 
the captain ſhould ſpeak for them. He acquainted 
the judge, that they had been all ſlain in the ſervice 
of their country. Minos was going to admit them, 
but had the curioſity to aſk who had been the invader, 
in order, as he ſaid, to prepare the back gate for him. 
The captain anſwered, they had been the invaders 
themſelves, that they had entered the enemies coun- 
try, and burnt and plundered ſeveral cities —And 
for what reaſon? ſaid Minos.—By the command of 
him who paid us, faid the captain, that is the. reaſon 
of a ſoldier. We are to execute whatever we are com- 
manded, or we ſhould be a diſgrace to the army, and 
very little deſerve our pay. You are brave fellows 
indeed, faid Minos, but be pleaſed to face about, and 
obey my command for once, in returning back to 
the other world : for what ſhould ſuch fellows as you 
do, where there are no cities to be burnt, nor people 
to be deſtroyed ? But let me adviſe you to have a 
ſtricter regard to truth for the future, and not call the 
depopulating other countries the ſervice of your own. 
The captain anſwered, in a rage, d—n me, do you 
| N N give 
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give me the lye? and was going to take Minos by 
theinoſe, had not his guards prevented him, and im- 
mediately turned him and all his followers back the 
ſame road they came.” 39 

Four ſpirits informed the judge, that they had 
been ſtarved to death through poverty; being the 
father, mother, and two children. That they had 
been honeſt, and as induſtrious as poſſible, till ſickneſs 
had prevented the man from labour.— All that is very 
true, cried a grave ſpirit, who ſtood by: I know the 
fact: for theſe poor people were under my care,— 
You was, E ſuppoſe, the parſon of the pariſh, cries 
Minos ; I hope you had a good living, Sir. That 
was but a ſmall one, replied the ſpirit ; but I had an- 
other a little better. Very well, ſaid Minos, let the 
poor people paſs.— At which the parſon was ſtepping 
forwards with a ſtately gait before them ; but Minos 
caught hold of him, and pulled him back, ſaying, 
Not fo faſt, doctor; you muſt take one ſtep more 
into the other world firſt; for no man enters that gate 
without charity. | | 

A very ſtately figure now preſented himſelf, and 
informing Minos he was a patriot, began a very florid 
harangue on public virtue, and the liberties of his 
country, Upon which, Minos ſhewed him the ut- 
moſt reſpect, and ordered the gate to be opened. The 
png was not contented with this applauſe—he ſaid, 

e had behaved as well in place as he had done in the 
oppoſition ; and that, though he was now obliged to 
embrace the court-meaſures, yet he had behaved very 
honeſtly to his friends, and brought as many in as 
was poſſible. Hold a moment, ſays Minos, on ſecond 
conlideration, Mr, Patriot, I think a man of your 
great virtue and abilities will be ſo much miſſed by 
your country, that if I might adviſe you, you ſhould 
take a journey back again. I am ſure you will not 
decline it, for I am certain you will with great rea- 
dineſs ſacrifice your own happineſs to the public 
good, The patriot ſmiled, and told Minos, he be- 
1443 | lieved 
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lieved he was in jeſt ; and was offering to enter the 
gate, but the judge laid faſt hold of him, and in- 
fiſted on his return, which the patriot ſtill declining, 
he at laſt ordered his guards to ſeize him, and con- 
e 55 b2rtrtgt ht 7 Footer 
A $PIR1T now advanced, and the gate was imme- 
diately thrown open to him, before he had ſpoken a 
word. I heard ſome whiſper, —That is our laſt Lord 
Mayor. A141 9 25 
- IT now came to our company's turn. The fair 
ſpirit, which I mentioned with ſo much applauſe, in 
the beginning of my journey, paſſed through very 
eaſily; but the grave lady was rejected on her firſt 
-appearance, Minos declaring, there was not a ſingle 
prude in Elyſium. | 
Tax judge then addreſſed himſelf to me, who little 
expected to pals this fiery trial. I confeſſed I had 
indulged myſelf very freely with wine and women 
in my youth, but had never done an injury to any 
man living, nor avoided an opportunity of doing 
good ; that I pretended to very little virtue more 
than general philanthrophy and private friendſhip.— 
] was proceeding when Minos bid me enter the gate, 
and not indulge myſeif with trumpeting forth my 
virtues. I accordingly paſſed forward with my love- 
ly companion, -and embracing her with vaſt eager- 
neſs, but ſpiritual innocence, ſhe returned my em- 
brace in the ſame manner, and we both congra- 
tulated ourſelves on our arrival in this happy region, 


whoſe beauty no painting of the imagination can 
deſcribe. ee O98 


* 


CHAP. VIII 
The adventures which the author met on bis firſt entrance 
into Elylium. 


| W E purſued our way through a delicious grove 
4 of orange-trees, where I ſaw infinite _ 
| ers 


\ 


- 


; 
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bers. of ſpirits, every one of whom I knew, and 


was known by them (for ſpirits here know one 


another by intuition). I preſently met a little daugh- 
ter, whom 1 had loſt ſeveral years before. Good 
Gods! what words can deſcribe the raptures, the 
melting paſſionate tenderneſs, with which we kiſſed 
each other, continuing in our embrace, with the 
moſt extatic joy, a ſpace, which if time had been 
meaſured here as on earth, could not be leſs than 


half a year. | 


Tus firſt ſpirit, with whom I entered into diſ- 
courſe, was the famous Leonidas of Sparta. I ac- 
quainted him with the honours which had been done 
him by a celebrated poet of our nation; to which he 
anſwered, he was very much obliged to him. 

W were preſently afterwards entertained with the 
molt delicious voice I had ever heard, accompanied 
by a violin, equal to Signior Piantinida, I preſently 
diſcovered the muſician and ſongſter to be Orpheus 


and Sappho. | | 


1 


Op Homer was preſent at this concert (if I may 
ſo call it), and madam Dacier ſat in his lap. He 


aſked much after Mr. Pope, and ſaid he was very 


deſirous of ſeeing him; for that he had read his Iliad 
in his tranſlation with almoſt as much delight, as he 
believed he had given others in the original. I had 
the curioſity to enquire whether he had really wric 
that poem in detached pieces, and ſung it about as 
ballads all over Greece, according to the report 
which went of him? He ſmiled at my queſtion, and 
aſked me, whether there appeared any connection in 
the poem; for if there did, he thought I might an- 
ſwer myſelf. I then importuned him to acquaint 
me in which of the cities, which contended for the 
hanour of his birth, he was really born? To which 
he anſwered—Upon my foul, I can't tell. 

ViRG1L. then came up to me, with Mr. Addiſon 
under his arm. Well, Sir, ſaid he, how many 
tranſlations have theſe few laſt years produced of 
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my Eneid? I told him, I believed ſeveral, but 1 
could not poſſibly remember; for that I had never 
read any but Dr. Trapp's. — Ay, ſaid he, that is 
a curious piece indeed I then acquainted him with 
the diſcovery made by Mr. Warburton of the Elu- 
ſinian myſteries couched in his ſixth book. What 
myſteries? ſaid Mr. Addiſon. The Eluſinian, an- 
ſwered Virgil, which I have diſcloſed in my ſixth 
book. How ! replied Addiſon. You never men- 
tioned a word of any ſuch myſteries to me in all our 
acquaintance. I thought it was unneceſſary, cried 
the other, to a man of your infinite learning: be- 
ſides, you always told me, you perfectly underſtood 
my meaning. Upon this I thought the critic looked 
a little out of countenance, and turned aſide to a yery 
merry ſpirit, one Dick Steel, who embraced him, 
and told him, He had been the greateſt man upon 
earth; that he readily reſigned up all the merit of 
his own works to him. Upon which, Addiſon gave 
him a gracious ſmile, and clapping him an the back 
with much ſolemnity, cried out, Well ſaid, Dick. 

I ruEN obſerved Shakeſpeare ſtanding between 
Betterton and Booth, and deciding a difference be- 
tween thoſe two great actors, concerning the placing 
an accent in one of his lines: this was diſputed on 
both ſides with a warmth, which ſurprized me in 
Elyſium, till I diſcovered by intuition, that every 
ſoul retained its principal characteriſtic, being, in- 
deed, its very eſſence. The line was that celebrated 
one in Othello; 1050 

Put out the light, and then put out the light. 
according to Betterton. Mr. Booth contended to have 
it thus; | CES | 

Put out the light, and then put out Tas light. 
I could not help offering my conjecture on this oc- 
caſion, and ſuggeſted it might perhaps be, 
Put out the light, and then put out Tux light. 
Another hinted a reading very ſophiſticated in my 
Put 
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Put out the light, and then put out Tax light , 
making light to be the vocative caſe. Another 
would have altered the laſt word, and read, 

Put out thy light, and then put out thy fight. 

But Betterton ſaid, if the text was to be diſturbed, 
he ſaw no reaſon why a word ſhould not be changed 
as well as a letter, and inſtead of © pur out thy light,? 
you might read, put out thy eyes.“ At laſt it was 
agreed on all ſides, to refer the matter to the deci- 
ſion of Shakeſpeare himſelf, who delivered his ſen- 
timents as follows : © Faith, gentlemen, it is ſo long 
f ſince I wrote the line, I have forgot my meaning. 
© This I know, could I have dreamt ſo much non- 
* ſenſe would have been talked, and writ about it, 
I would have blotted it out of my works: for I am 
* ſure if any of theſe be my meaning, it doth me 
* very little honour,” | 

Hk was then interrogated concerning ſome other 
ambiguous paſſages in his works; but he declined 
any ſatisfactory anſwer: Saying, if Mr. Theobald 
had not writ about it ſufficiently, there were three 
or four more new editions of his plays coming out, 
which he hoped would ſatisfy every one: Conclud-, 
ing, © I marvel nothing ſo much as that men will 
* pird themſelves at diſcovering obſcure beauties in 
an author. Certes the greateſt and moſt pregnant 
© beauties are ever the plaineſt and molt evidently 
* {lriking ; and when two meanings of a paſſage can 
* in the leaſt balance our judgments which to prefer, 
© I hold it matter of unqueſtionable certainty, thar 
* neither of them is worth a farthing.” 

From his works our converſation turned on his 
monument; upon which, Shakeſpeare, ſhaking his 
ſides, and addreſſing himſelf to Milton, cried out: 
© On my word, brother Milton, they have brought 

© noble ſet of poets together, they would have been 
* hanged erſt have convened ſuch a company at their 
tables, when alive.“ True, brother, anſwered 
* 14-4 ä Milton, 
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== <©unleſs we had been as incapable of eating 
© then/as we are now.“ 


CHAP, IX, 
"Mare adventures in ElyGum. | 


0 ROW D of Gti now joined us, whom I 
ſoon perceived to be the heroes, who here 
frequently pay their reſpects to the ſeveral bards, the 
recorders of their actions. I now ſaw Achilles and 
Ulyſſes addrefling themſelves to Homer, and ZEneas 
and Julius Cæſar to Virgil: Adam went up to Mil- 
ton, upon which I whiſpered Mr. Dryden, that I 
. thought the devil ſhould have paid his compliments 

there, according to his opinion. Dryden only an- 
ſwerec, I believe the devil was in me, when J ſaid 
ſo. Several applied themſelves to Shakeſpeare, 
amongſt whom Henry V. made a very diſtinguiſh- 
ing appearance. While my eyes were fixed on that 
monarch, a very ſmall ſpirit came up to me, ſhook 
me heartily. by the hand, and told me his name was 
 Tromas Trums, I expreſſed great ſatisfaction in 
ſeeing him, nor could 1 help ſpeaking my reſent- 
ment againſt the hiſtorian, who had done ſuch injuſ- 
tice to the ſtature of this great little man ; which he 
repreſented to be no bigger than a ſpan; whereas I 
plainly perceived at firit ſight, he was full a foot 
and a half (and the 37th part of an inch more, as he 
himſelf informed me), being indeed little ſhorter than 
ſome conſiderable beaus of the preſent. age. 

I asKED this little hero concerning the truth of 
thoſe ſtories related of him, viz. of the pudding, 
and the cow's belly. As to the former, he ſaid it 
was a ridiculous legend, worthy to be laughed at; 
but as to the latter, he could not help owning there 
was ſome truth in it; nor had he any reaſon to be 
aſhamed of it, as he was ſwallowed by ſurprize; add- 
ing with great fierceneſs, that if he had had any 
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weapon in his hand, the cow ſhould have as ſoon 
ſwallowed the devil. | | | | 

He ſpoke the laſt word with ſo much fury, and 
ſeemed ſo confounded, that perceiving the effect it 
had on him, I immediately waved the ſtory, and 
paſling to other matters, we had much converſation 
touching giants. He ſaid, ſo far from killing any, 
he had never ſeen one alive; that he believed thoſe 
actions were by miſtake. recorded of him, inſtead of 
Jack the giantkiller, whom he knew very well, and 
who had, he fancied, extirpated the race, I aſſured 
him to the contrary, and told him, I had myſelf ſeen 
a huge tame giant, who very complacently ſtaid 
in London a whole winter, at the ſpecial requeſt of 
ſeveral gentlemen and ladies; though the affairs of 
his family called him home to Sweden. 

I now beheld a ſtern- looking ſpirit leaning on the 
ſhoulder of another ſpirit, and preſently diſcerned 
the former to be Oliver Cromwell, and the latter 
Charles Martel. I own I was a little ſurprized at 
ſeeing Cromwell here; for I had been taught by my 
grandmother, that he was carried away by the devil 
himſelf in a tempeſt: but he aſſured me on his ho- 
nour, there was not the leaſt cruth in that ſtory. 
However, he confeſſed he had narrowly eſcaped the 
. bottomleſs pit; and, if the former part of his con- 
duct had not been more to his honour than the lat- 
ter, he had been certainly ſouſed into it. He was 
nevertheleſs ſeat back to the upper world wich this 
lot, ; 
| Army. 

Cavalier. 
Diſtreſs. | 

Hs was born for the ſecond time, the day of 
Charles II.'s reſtoration into a family which had loft 
a very conſiderable fortune in the ſervice of that 
prince and his father, for which they received the re- 
ward very often conferred by princes on real merit, 
viz.— O00. At 16, his father bought a ſmall com- 

| miſſion 
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5 miſſion for him in the army, in which he ſerved 


without any promotion all the reigns of Charles II. 


and of his brother. At the revolution he quitted his 
regiment, and followed the fortunes of his former 
maſter, and was in his ſervice dangerouſly wounded 


at the famous battle of the Boyne, where he fought 


in the capacity of a private ſoldier. He recovered 


of this wound, and retired after the unfortunate 
king to Paris, where he was reduced to ſupport a 


wife, and ſeven children (for his lot had thorns in 


it), by cleaning ſhoes, and ſnuffing candles at the 
opera, In which ſituation, after he had ſpent a few 
miſerable years, he died half- ſtarved and broken- 


hearted. He then reviſited Minos, who compaſ- 


ſionating his ſufferings, by means of that family, to 


whom he had been in his former capacity ſo bitter 


an enemy, ſuffered him to enter here. 


Mx curioſity could not refrain aſking him one 


queſtion, i. e. Whether in reality he had any deſire 
to obtain the crown ? He ſmiled and ſaid, No more 
than an eccleſiaſtic hath to the micre, when he cries 
Nolo epiſcopari. Indeed, he ſeemed to expreſs ſome 
contempt at the queſtion, and preſently turned 
away. g 

A VENERABLE ſpirit appeared next, whom I found 
to be the great hiſtorian Livy. Alexander the Great, 
who was juſt arrived from the palace of death, paſſed 
by him with a frown. The hiſtorian 'obſerving it, 
ſaid, * Ay, you may frown : bat thoſe troops which 
© conquered the baſe Aſiatic flaves, would have 
made no figure againſt the Romans.“ We then 
privately lamented the loſs of the moſt valuable part 
of his hiſtory, after which he took occaſion to com- 
mend the judicious collection made by Mr. Hooke, 
which he ſaid was infinitely preferable to all others ; 
and at my mentioning Echard's, he gave a bounce, 
not unlike the going off of a ſquib, and was departing 


from me, when I begged him to ſatisfy my curioſity 


in one point, Whether he was really ſuperſtitious or 
8 | no? 
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no? For I had always believed he was, till. Mr. 
Leibnitz had aſſured me to the contrary. He an- 
ſwered ſullenly,.— Doth Mr. Leibnitz know my 
mind better than mylelf ?* and then walked away. 


CHAP. X. 
The author is ſurprixed at meeting Julian the apaſtate 
in Elyſium ; but is ſatisfied by him, by. what means 


he. procured his entrance there, Julian relates bis 
adventures in the character of a 0 | 


A8 he was departing, I heard him ſalute a ſpirit 
by the name Mr. Julian the apoſtate. This 
exceedingly amazed me: for I had concluded, that 
no man ever had a better title to the bottomleſs pix 


than he. But I ſoon found, that this ſame Julian 


the apoſtate was alſo the very individual archbiſhop 
Latimer. He told me, that ſeveral lies had been 
raiſed on him in his former capacity, nor was he ſo 
bad a man as he had been repreſented, However, 
he had been denied admitrance, and forced to un- 
dergo ſeveral ſubſequent pilgrimages on earth, and 
to act in the different characters of a ſlave, a Jew, 
a general, an heir, a carpenter, a beau, a monk, a 
fiddler, a wiſe man, a king, a fool, a beggar, a prince, 
a ſtateſman, a ſoldier, a tailor, an alderman, a poet, 
. a knight, a dancing-maſter, and three times a bi- 
ſhop before his martyrdom, which, together with his 
other behaviour in this laſt character, ſatisfied the 
judge, and procured him a paſſage to the bleſſed 
regions. | ; 

TI rorp him ſuch various characters muſt have. 
5 incidents extremely entertaining; and if 

e remembered all, as I ſuppoſed he did, and had 
leifure, I ſhould be obliged to him for the recital. 
He anſwered, he perfectly recollected every circum-, 
ſtance; and as to leiſure, the only buſineſs of that 


9 happy 
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happy place was to contribute to the ha pineſs of 
each other. He therefore thanked me for adding 
ro his, in propoſing to him a method of increaſing 
mine. I then took my little darling in one hand, 
and my favourite felow-traveller in the other, and 
going with him to a ſunny bank of flowers, we all 
ſat down, and he began as follows: 
I svrrosz, you are wow non =. acquainted with 
my ſtory, during the time I acted the part of the 
ernperor Julian, though I aſſure you, all which hath 
© been related of me is not true, particularly with 
© regard to the many prodigies forerunning my 
© death. However, they are now very little worth 
« diſputing ; and if they can ſerve any purpoſe of the 
© hiſtorian, they are extremely at his ſervice. 
Mr next entrance into the world, was at Laodi- 
"© cea in Syria, in a Roman family of no great note; 
© and being of a roving diſpoſition, I came at the 
© age of ſeventeen to Conſtantinople, where, after 
© about a year's ſtay, I ſet out for Thrace, at the 
© time when the emperor Valens admitted the Goths 
© into that country. I was there ſo captivated with 
© the beauty of a Gothic lady, the wife of one Ro- 
< doric a captain, whoſe name, out of the moſt de- 
© licate tenderneſs for her lovely ſex, I ſhall even at 
© this diſtance conceal; fince her behaviour to me 
« was more conſiſtent with good-nature, than with 
©that virtue which women are obliged to preſerve 
© againſt every aſſailant, In order to procure an 
© intimacy with this woman, I fold myſelf a ſlave to 
© her huſband, who, being of a nation not over-in- 
© clined to jealouſy, preſented me to his wife, for 
© thoſe very reafons, which would have induced one 
© of a jealous complexion to have withheld me from 
© her, namely, for that I was young and handſome. 
* MaTTERsS ſucceeded ſo far according to my 
e wiſh, and the ſequel anſwered thoſe hopes which 
© this beginning had raiſed. I ſoon perceived my 
© ſervice was very acceptable to her, I often - 
© her 
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© her eyes, nor did ſhe withdraw them without a con- 
« fuſion which is ſcarce conſiſtent with entire purity 
© of heart. Indeed, ſhe gave me every day 'freſh 
© encouragement, but the unhappy diſtance which 
© circumſtances had placed between us, deterred me 
© long from making any direct attack; and ſhe was 
© too ſtrict an obſerver of decorum, to violate the 
© ſevere rules of modeſty by advancing firſt: but paſ- 
© ſion, at laſt, got the better of my reſpect, and [ 
© reſolved to make one bold attempt, whatever was 
© the conſequence. Accordingly, laying hold of 
© the firſt kind opportunity, when ſhe was alone, and 
© my maſter abroad, I ſtoutly affailed the citadel, 
© and carried it by ſtorm. Well may I fay by ſtorm: 
©for the reſiſtance I met was extremely reſolute, 
and indeed, as much as the moſt perfect decency . 
© would require. She ſwore often ſhe would cry © 
© out for help; but I anſwered, it was in vain, ſeeing 
© there was no perſon near to aſt her; and pro- 
© bably ſhe believed me, for ſhe did not once ac- 
© tuvally cry out; which if ſhe had, I might very 
© likely have been prevented. 2p 
© Wazn ſhe found her virtue thus ſubdued againſt 
her will, ſhe patiently ſubmitted to her fate, and 
« quietly ſuffered me a long time to enjoy the moſt 
© delicious fruits of my victory: but envious fortune 
© reſolved to make me pay a dear price for my plea- 
©ſure. One day, in the midft of our happineſs, we 
© were ſuddenly ſurprized by the unexpected return 
© of her huſband, who coming directly into his wife's 
© apartment; juſt allowed me time to creep under 
© the bed. The diſorder in which he found his wife, 
might have ſurprized a jealous temper; but his 

© was ſo far otherwiſe, that poſſibly no miſchief 
© might have happened, had he not by a croſs acci- 
© dent diſcovered my legs, which were not well 

hid. He immediately drew me out by them, and 
© then turning to his wife with a ſtern countenance, 
© began to handle a weapon he wore by his ide, 
+3 7 © with 
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© with, which, I am perſuaded, he would have inſtant- 
© ly diſpatched. her, had not I very gallantly, and 
«© with many imprecations, aſſerted her innocence 
and. my own guilt; which, however, I proteſted 
© had hitherto gone no.farther than deſign.s, She ſo 


well ſeconded my. plea (for ſhe was a Woman of 


© wonderful art), that he was at length impoſed upon; 
© and now all his rage was directed againſt me, 
© threatening all manner of tortures, which the poor 
© lady was in too great a fright and confuſion to 
« difluade him from executing; and perhaps, if her 
© concern for me had made her attempt it, it would 
© have raiſed a jealouſy in him not afterwards to be 
„„ ! no [fd 7 dt 3; Harttnn ©, 
Arx ſome heſitation, Rodoric cried out, he 
© had luckily hit on the moſt proper puniſhment for 


me in the world, by a method which would at once 


© do ſevere juſtice on me for my criminal intention, 
© and at the ſame time prevent me from any danger 
© of 'executing my wicked purpoſe hereafter. This 
« cruel reſolution was immediately executed, and I 
was no longer worthy the name of a man. 

< Having thus diſqualified me from doing him 
© any future injury, he till retained me in his fami- 
© Iy; but the lady, very probably repenting of what 
© ſhe had done, and looking on me as the author of 
© her guilt, would never, for the future, give me 
« either a kind word or look: and ſhortly after, a 
« great exchange being..made between the Romans 
© and the Goths of dogs for men, my lady exchanged 
© me with a Roman widow for a ſmall lapdog, giv- 
ing a conſiderable ſum of money to boot. 
In this widow's ſervice I remained ſeven years, 


0 ng all which time I was very barbarouſly treat- 


© ed, was. worked without the leaſt mercy, and 
© often ſeverely beat by a ſwinging. maid-ſervant, 


© who never called me by any other names than thoſe 


of the Thing, and the Animal. Though I uſed 
© my utmoſt induſtry to pleaſe, it never was in my 
| | | 6 power. 
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© power. Neither the lady nor her woman would 
© eat any thing I touched, ſaying, they did not be- 
« lieve me wholeſome. It is unneceſſary to repeat 
_ © particulars; in a word, you can imagine no kind 
© of ill uſage which I did not ſuffer in this family. 
Ar laſt, an heathen prieſt, an acquaintance of 
© my lady's, obtained me of her for a preſent. The 
© ſcene was now totally changed, and I had as much 
© reaſon to be ſatisfied with my preſent ſituation, as 
© I had to lament my former; I was fo abſolutely 
* my maſter's favourite, that the reſt of the ſlaves 
* paid me almoſt as much regard as they ſhewed to 
© him, well Knowing, that it was entirely in my 
© power to command, and treat them as I pleaſed. 
* I was intruſted with all my maſter's ſecrets, and 
© uſed to aſſiſt him in privately conveying. away by 
© night the ſacrifices from the altars, which the peo- 
ple believed the deities themſelves devoured. Upon 
© theſe we feaſted very elegantly, nor could invention 
© ſuggeſt a rarity which we did not pamper gurlelves 
with. Perhaps, you may admire at the cloſe union 
between this prieſt and his ſlave : but we lived in 
© an intimacy which the Chriſtians thought criminal: 

© but my maſter, who knew the will of the gods, 
© with whom he told me he often converſed, aſſured 
© me it was perfectly innocent. 

Tuts happy life continued about Gon years, 
* when my maſter's death, occaſioned by a ſurfeir 

got by overfeeding on ſeveral exquiſite dainties, 

put an end to it. 

I now fell into the hands of one of a very differ- 
© ent diſpoſition, and this was no other than the 
© celebrated St. Chryſoſtome, who dieted me with 
© \-rmons inſtead of ſacrifices, and filled my ears with 

good things, but not my belly, Inſtead of high 
food to fatten and pamper my fleſh, I had receiprs 
to mortify and reduce it. With theſe 1 edified ſo 
© well, that within a few months I became a ſkele- 
© ton. However, as he had converted me to his 
Vor. IV. B b « faith, 
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© faith, I was well enough ſatisfied with this new 
© manner of living, by which he taught me, I might 
© inſure myſelf an eternal reward in a future ſtate. 
© The faint was a good-natured man, and never 
© pave me an ill word but once, which was occa- 
© toned by my negleCting to place Ariſtophanes, 
© which. was his conſtant bedfellow, on his pillow. 
© He was, indeed, extremely fond of that Greek 
poet, and frequently made me read his comedies 
to him: when I came to any of the looſe paſſages, 
©he would ſmile, and fay, I was pity bis matter 
© was not as pure as bis flylez of which latter, he 
© was ſo immoderately fond, that notwithſtanding 
© the deteſtation he expreſſed for obſcenity, he hath 
© made me repeat thoſe paſſages ten times over. The 
character of this good man hath been very unjuſtly 
attacked by his heathen cotemporaries, particularly 
© with regard to women; but his ſevere invectives 
© againſt that ſex, are his ſufficient juſtification. - 

© From the ſervice of this ſaint, from whom I re- 
© ceived manumiſſion, I entered into the family of 
© Timaſius, a leader of great eminence in the Impe- 
© rial army, into whoſe favour I ſo far inſinuated 
© myſelf, that he preferred me to a good command, 
© and ſoon made me partaker of both his company 
© and his ſecrets. I ſoon grew intoxicated with this 
©. prefermerit, and the more he loaded me with be- 
© nefits, the more he raiſed my opinion of my own 
© merit ; which ſtil] outſtripping the rewards he con- 
© ferred on me, inſpired me rather with diſſatisfaction 
© than gratitude. And thus, by preferring me be- 
© yond my merit or firſt expectation, he made me an 
envious aſpiring enemy, whom perhaps, a more 
© moderate bounty would have preſerved. a dutiful 
© ſervant. . . 
© I FELL now acquainted with one Lucilius, a 
© creature of the prime miniſter Eutropius, who had 
&by his favour been raiſed to the poſt of a tribune; 
© man of low morals, and eminent only in that 
ne 3 © meaneſt 
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© meaneſt-of qualities, cunning. This gentleman, 
© imagining me a fit tool for the miniſter's purpoſe, 
© having often ſounded my principles of honour and 
© honeſty, both which he declared to me were words 
without meaning; and finding my ready concur- 
© rence in his ſentiments, recommended me to Eu- 
© tropius, as very proper to execute ſome wicked 
* purpoſes he had contrived againſt my friend Ti- 
© maſius, The miniſter. embraced this recommen- 
dation, and I was accotdingly acquainted by Lu- 
© cilius (after ſome previous accounts of the great 
© eſteem Eutropius entertained of me, from the teſti- 
© mony he had borne of my parts) that he would in- 
* troduce me to him; adding, that he was a great 
© encourager of merit, and that I might depend upon 


* 


© his favour, . Tory | 
I was with little difficulty prevailed on to accept 
* of this invitation. A late hour therefore the next 
© evening being appointed, I attended my friend Lu- 
cilius to the miniſter's houſe. He received me 
«© with the utmoſt civility and cheerfulneſs, and af- 
© fefted ſo much regard to me, that I, who knew 
nothing of theſe high ſcenes of life, concluded I 
© had, in him a moſt diſintereſted friend, owing: to 
© the favourable report which Lucilius had made of 
© me. I was however ſoon cured of this opinion: 
© for immediately after ſupper, our diſcourſe turned 
© on the injuſtice which the generality of the world 
© were guilty of in their conduct to great men, ex- 
© peting that they ſhould reward their private merit, 
© without ever endeavouring to apply it to their uſe, 
© What avail (ſaid Eutropius) the learning, wit, cou- 
© rage, or any virtue which a man may be poſſeſſed of to 
© me, unleſs I receive ſome benefit from them? Hath 
© be not more merit to me, who doth my buſineſs, and 
© obeys my commands, without any of theſe qualities? 1 
gave ſuch entire ſatisfaction in my anſwers on this 
t head, that both the miniſter and his creature grew 
© bolder, and after ſome preface, began to accuſe 
B b 2 Timaſius. 
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Timaſius. At laſt, finding I did not attempt to 
defend him, Lucilius ſwore a great oath, that he 
© was not fit to live, and that he would deſtroy him. 
Eutropius anſwered, that it would be too danger- 
-< ous a taſk: Indeed, ſays he, his crimes are of ſo black 
© a dye, and ſo well known to the emperer, that tis 
'& death muſt be a very acceptable ſervice, and could not 
fail meeting a proper reward; but I queſtion whether 
you cre capable of executing it. If he is not, cried I, 
Jam; and ſurely, no man can have greater motives 
'© to deſtroy him than myſelf : for, befides his difloyalty 
© to my prince, for whem ] bave ſo perfed a duty, I 
© bave private diſobligations to him. I have had fellows 
© put over niy head, to the great ſcandal of the ſervice in 
© general. and to my own prejudice and diſappointment 
in particular. I will not repeat you my whole 
© ſpeech: but to be as conciſe as poſſible, when we 
© parted that evening, the miniſter ſqueezed me 
© heartily by the hand, and with great commenda- 
© tion of my honeſty, and affurances of his favour, 
© he appointed me the next evening to come to him 
© alone; when finding me, after a little more ſcru- 
© tiny, ready for his purpoſe, he propoſed to me, to 
© accuſe Timaſius of high treaſon ; promiſing me the 
© higheſt rewards, if I would undertake it. The 
© conſequence to him, I ſuppoſe, you know, was 
ruin: but what was it to me? Why truly, when 
J waited on Eutropius, for the fulfilling his pro- 
© miſes, he received me with great diſtance and 
© coldneſs; and on my dropping ſome hints of my 
expectations from him, he affected not to underſtand 
© me; ſaying, he thought impunity was the utmoft 
I could hope for, on diſcovering my accomplice, 
© whoſe offence was only greater than mine, as he 
was in a higher ſtation ; and telling me, he had 
© oreat difficulty to obtain a pardon for me from the 
© emperor, which, he ſaid, he had ſtruggled very 
© hardly for, as he had worked the diſcovery out of 
"I | © me. 
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© me. He turned "Ops; and addreſſed himſelf to 
© another perſon.” 

I was {o e at this treatment, that I re- 
© ſolved revenge, and ſhould certainly have purſued 
tit, had he not cavitiouſly prevented me, by taking 
« effectual means to diſparch me ſoon after out of the 
© world. 

© You will, I aol now think, I had a ſecond 
good chance for the bottomleſs pit, and indeed 
© Minos ſeemed inclined to tumble me in, till he 
© was informed of the revenge taken on me by Ro- 
© doric, and my ſeven years ſubſequent ſervitude to 
the widow ; which he thought ſufficient to make 
* atonement for all the crimes a ſingle life could ad- 


© mic of, and fo ſent me back to try my fortune a 
© third time. 


CHAP. XI. 


In which Julian relates bis lad 6 in the charatter 
1 4 of an avaricious Jew. 


7 HE next character in which I was deſtined 
6 to appear in the fleſh, was that of an avari- 
© cious Jew. I was born in "Alexandria in Egypt. 
© My name was Balthazar. Nothing very remark- 
* able happened to me, till the year of the memo- 
© rable tumult, in which the Jews of that city are 
reported in hiſtory to have maſſacred more Chriſ- 
« tians than at that time dwelt in it, Indeed, the 
© truth is, they did maul the dogs pretty hand- 
© ſomely; but I myſelf was not preſent, for as all 
our people were ordered to be armed, I took that 
opportunity of ſelling two ſwords, which probably 
© I might otherwiſe never have diſpoled of, they 
© being extremely old and ruſty : ſo that haviog no 
weapon left, i did not care to venture abroad. Be- 
. des, e I really thought it an act meriting 
b 3 © falyation 
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c ſalvation to murder the Nazarenes, as the fact was 
© to be committed at midnight, at which time, to 
* avoid ſuſpicion, we were all to ſally from our own 
_ © houſes; I could not perfuade myſelf to conſume ſo 
c much oil in fitting up till that hour: for theſe rea- 
© ſons therefore I remained at home that evening. 
I was at this time greatly enamoured with one 
_ © Hypatia, the daughter of a philoſopher; a young 
c lady of the greateſt beauty and merit: indeed, ſhe 
'© had every umaginable ornament both of mind and 
© body. She ſeemed not to diſlike my perſon : but 
© there were two obſtructions to our marriage, viz. 
© my religion and her poverty: both which might 
©, probably have been got over, had not thoſe dogs 
t the chriſtians murdered her; and, what is worſe, 
c afterwards burnt her body: worſe, I ſay, «becauſe I 
© loſt by that means a jewel of ſome value, which 
© I had preſented to her, deſigning, if our nuptials 
© did not take place, to demand it of her back again. 
< BzinG thus diſappointed in my love, I ſoon after 
© left Alexandria, and went to the Imperial city, 
where I apprehended I ſhould find a good market 
© for jewels on the approaching marriage of the em- 
© peror with Athenais. I diſguiſed myſelf as a beg- 
© par on this journey, for theſe reaſons ; firſt, as I 
j magined I ſhould thus carry my jewels with greater 
t ſafety ; and ſecondly, to leſſen my expences; which 
© latter expedient ſucceeded ſo well, that I begged 
* two oboli on my way mare than my travelling 
« coſt me, my diet being chiefly roots, and my drink 
© water, | 
Bur, perhaps, it had been better for me if I had 
© been more laviſh, and more expeditious; for the 
© ceremony was over before I reached Conſtantino- 
© ple; ſo that I loſt that glorious opportunity of diſ- 
t poling of my jewels, with which many of our peo- 
ple were greatly enriched, che 
Tux life of a miſer is very little worth relating, 
© as it is one conſtant ſcheme of getting or ſaving 
| Y money. 
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money. I ſhall therefore repeat to you ſome few 
© only of my adventures, without regard to any or- 
1 des „„ 

© A Roman Jew, who was a great lover of Faler- 
nian wine, and who indulged himſelf very freely 
with it, came to dine at my houſe; when know- 
© ing he ſhould meet with little wine, and that of the 
£ cheaper ſort, ſent me in half a dozen jars of Faler- 
nian. Can you believe I would not give this man 
his own wine? Sir, I adulterated it ſo, that I made 
© fix jars of them; three, which he and his friend 
© drank ; the other three I afterwards fold to the 
© very perſon who originally ſeat them me, knowing 
© he'would give a better price than any other. 
© A NoBLe Roman came one day to my houſe in 
© the country, which I had purchaſed, for half the 
value, of a diſtreſſed perſon. My neighbours paid 
© him the compliment of ſome muſic, on which ac- 
© count, when he departed, he left a piece of gold 
© with me, to be diſtributed among them. I pocketed 
«© this money, and ordered them a ſmall veſſel of 
© ſour wine, which I could not have fold for above 
© two drachmas, and afterwards made them pay in 
© work three times the value of it. * 
© As I was not entirely void of religion, though I 
© pretended to infinitely more than I had, ſo I en- 
«© deavoured to reconcile my tranſactions to my con- 
© ſcience-as well as poſſible. Thus I never invited 
© any one to eat with me, but thoſe on whoſe poc- 
© kets I had ſome deſign. After our collation, it was 
* conſtantly my method to ſet down in a book I kept 
© for that purpoſe, what I thought they owed me for 
© their meal. Indeed, this was generally a hundred 
© times as much as they could have dined elſewhere 
for: but however, it was quid pro quo, if not ad va- 
© lorem. Now, whenever the opportunity offered of 
© impoling on them, I conſidered it only as paying 
© myſelf what they owed me: indeed, I did not al- 
© ways confine myſelf ſtrictly to what I had ſet down, 
n B84 © however 
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© however extravagant that was; but T reconciled 
e taking the oyerplus to myſelf as uſance. 

© BuT I was not only too cunning for others, I 
© ſometimes overreached myſelf. I have contracted 
diſtempers for want of food and warmth, which 
< have put me to the expence of a phyſician : 
*. nay, I once very narrowly: efcaped death by taking 
*: bad drugs, only to ſave one . Per cent. 
sin the price. 

By theſe, and ſack! like means, in the midſt of 
© poverty, and every kind of diſtreſs, I ſaw myſelf 
© maſter of an immenſe fortune : the caſting up and 
« ruminating on which was my daily and only plea- 
ſure. This was however obſtructed and embittered 
© by two conſiderations, which againſt my will often 
in vaded my thoughts. One would have been in- 
*: tolerable (but that indeed ſeldom troubled me) was, 
that I muſt one day leave my darling treaſure. 
The other haunted: me continually, _ that my 
© riches: were no greater. However, I comforted 
© myſelf againſt this reflection, by an aſſurance that 
they would increaſe daily: on which head, my 
*: hopes were ſo . de 18 1 may ſay with Vir- 

6 gil, | 

le ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono. 
Indeed I am convinced, that had I poſſeſſed . 
© whole globe of earth, ſave one ſingle drachma, 
'© which I had been certain never to be maſter of, I 
© am convinced, I ſay, that ſingle drachma, would 
© have given me more uneaffheſs than all the reft 
could afford me pleaſure. ' 

Jo fay the truth, between my ende in con- 
© triving ſchemes to procure money, and my ex- 
© rreme anxiety in preſerving it, I never had one mo- 
ment of eaſe while awake, nor of quiet when in 
my ſleep. In all the characters through which 1 
have paſſed, I have never undergone half the mi- 
© ſery | foffered in this, and indeed Minos ſeemed 
F to be of the ſame YE for while I ſtood trem- 
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*.bling and ſhaking i in expectation of my ſentence, 
5 „he bid me go back about my buſineſs; forthar, 
© no body was to be d nd in more worlds than ope. 
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HE next ſtep I took into the world, was 
at Apollonia in Thrace ; where I was born 
© of. a beautiful: Greek ſlave, Who was the miſtreſs 
© of Eutyches, a great favourite of the emperor 
Zeno. That prince, at his reſtoration, gave me 
© the command of a cohort, I being then bur fifteen 
c years of age; and a little afterwards, before 1, had 
even ſeen an army, preferred. me, over the heads of 
0 all the old officers,. to be a tribune. 

As I found, an eaſy acceſs to the emperor, * 
© means of my father's intimacy. with him, he being 
4 a very good gourrier, or, in other words, a moſt 

« proſtitute flatterer ; ſo I ſoon ingratiated myſelf 
© with Zeno, and ſo well imitated my father i Li. flat- 
© tering him, that he would never part with me from 
about his perſan,, So that the firſt armed force I 
© ever beheld, was that. with which Martian: ſur- 
© rounded che palace, where I was then ſhut up Wiek 
© the reſt of the court. 

I was afterwards put at the. head of a da, 
and ordered to march i into Syria, with Theodoric 
© the Goth; that is, I mean my legion was ſo or- 
© dered: for, as to myſelf, I remained at court, 


« with the name and pay of a general. without the 
© labour or the danger. 


© As nothing could be more gay, i. e. debauched, 
than Zeno's:court, ſo the ladies of gay diſpoſition 


0 had great {way in ĩt; 1 one, whoſe * 
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< was Fouſta, who, though not extremely handſome, 
© was by her wit and ſpritelineſs very agreeable to the 
© emperor. With her I lived in good correſpondence, 
© and we together diſpoſed of all kinds of commiſ- 
© fions in the army, not to thoſe who had moſt merit, 
© but who would purchaſe at the higheſt rate. My 
© Jevee was now prodigiouſfly thronged by officers, 
© who returned from the campaigns ; who, though 
© they might have been convinced by daily example, 
c how ineffectual a recommendation their ſervices 
were, ſtill continued indefatigable in attendance, 
© and behaved to me with as much obſervance and 
© reſpett, as I ſhould have been entitled to, for mak- 
© ing their fortunes, while I ſuffered them and their 
4 families to ſtarve. 1 5 © 
_ © SgvgRAL poets, likewiſe, addreſſed verſes to me, 


SESTa.. 


© ſolute in the emperor's grace, that one unacquaint- 

© ed with courts would ſcarce believe the ſervility 
© with which all kinds of perſons, who entered the 
* walls of the palace, behaved towards me, A bow, 
« a ſmile, a nod from me, as I paſſed through cring- 
© ing crowds, were eſteemed as fignal favours, but 
© a gracious word made any one happy; and, in- 
« deed, had this real benefit attending it, that it 
- © drew on the perſon, on whom it was beſtowed, 
© a very great degree of reſpect from all others; 
* for theſe are of current value in courts, and like 
© notes in trading communities, are aſſignable from 
© one to the other, The ſmile of a court favourite 
immediately raifes the perſon who receives it, and 
* gives a value to his ſmile when conferred on an 
inferior: thus the ſmile is transferred from one 7 

's 4. | © rne 
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© the other, and the great man at laſt is the perſon 
© to diſcount it. For inſtance, a very low fellow 
© hath a deſire for a place. To whom is he to ap- 
<'ply? Not to the great man; for to him he hath 
© no acceſs. He therefore applies to A, who is the 
© creature of B, who is the tool of C, who is the 
© flatterer of D, who is the catamite of E, who is 
© che pimp of F » who is the bully of G, who is the 
£ buffoon of I, who is the huſband of K, who is the 
© whore of L, who is the baſtard of M, who is the 
© inſtrument. of the great man. Thus the ſmile de- 
© ſcending regularly from the great man to A, is 
« diſcounted back again, and at laſt Paid. by the 
© great man, | 
© IT is manifeſt, that a court would ſubſiſt ax dif- 
© cultly without this kind of coin, as a trading city 
vithout paper credit. Indeed, they differ in this, 
© that their value is not quite ſo certain, and a fa- 
© yourite may proteſt his ſmile without the danger 
© of bankruptcy, 
« In the midſt of all this n. the emperor died, 
and Anaſtaſius was preferred to the crown. As it 
© was yet uncertain whether I ſhould not continue in 
* favour, I was received as uſual at my entrance 
© into the palace, to pay my reſpects to the new em- 
© peror; but I was no ſooner rumped by him, than 
* I received the ſame compliment from all the reſt ; 
© the whole room, like a regiment of ſoldiers, turn- 
© ing their backs to me all at once, my ſmile now 
* was become of equal value with the note of a 
© broken banker, and every one was as cautious not 
to receive it. 
* I Marg as much haſte as poſſible from che court, 
* and ſhortly after from the city, retreating to the 
* place of my nativity, where I ſpent the remainder 
* of my days in a retired life in huſbandry, the only 
* amuſement for which I was qualified, ins nei- 
# ther learning nc nar virtue, 
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ie Wren I came to the gate, Minos again ſeemed 
© at firſt doubtful, but at length diſmiſſed me; ſay- 
ing, though I had been guilty of many heinous 
© crimes," in as much as I had, though a general, 
never been concerned in ſpilling human blood, I 
© might return again to earth. 4 0 31727 
ry was now again born in Alexandria, and, by 
great accident, entering into the womb of my 
© daughter-in-law, came forth my own grandſon, in- 
© heriting that fortune which I had before amaſſed. 
- © 'EXTRAVAGANCE was now as notoriouſly my 
© vice,” as avarice had been formerly; and I ſpent, 
in a very ſhort life, what had coſt me the labour 
© of a very long one to rake together. Perhaps, 
you will think my preſent condition was more to 
be envied than my former: but upon my word it 
was very little ſo ; for, by poſſeſſing every thing 
< almoſt before I defired it, I could hardly ever ſay, 
© ] enjoyed my wiſh : I ſcarce ever knew the delight 
© of ſatisfying a craving appetite. Beſides, as I never 
© once thooght, my mind was uſeleſs to me, and I 
was an abſolute ſtranger to all the pleaſures ariſing 
from it. Nor, indeed, did my education qualify 
me for any delicacy in other enjoyments ; ſo that 
© in the midſt of plenty I loathed every thing. Taſte 
for elegance, I had none; and the greateſt of cor- 
© poreal bliſſes I felt no more from, than the loweſt 
© animal. In a word, as while a miſer I had plen- 
< ty without daring to uſe it, ſo now I had it with- 
© our appetite, - 4 
Bor if I was not very happy in the height of my 
« enjoyment, ſo I afterwards became perfectly miſer- 
e able; being ſoon overtaken by diſeaſe, and reduced 
© to diſtreſs, till at length, with a broken conſtitution, 
© and broken heart, I ended my wretched days in a 
© gaol: nor can I think the ſentence of Minos too 
© mild, who condemned me, after having taken a 
large doſe of avarice, to wander three years on 
© the banks of Cocytus, with the knowledge of hav- 
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© ing ſpent the fortune in the perſon of the grand- 
© ſon, which I had raiſed inThat of the grandfather. 

TRE place, of my birth, on my return to the 
© world, was Conſtantinople, where my father was 
© acarpenter, The firſt thing I remember was, the 
triumph of Beliſarius; which was, indeed; a moſt 
© noble ſew: but nothing pleaſed me ſo much as 
© the figure of Gelimer, king of the African Van- 
dals, who being led captive on this occaſion, re- 
© flefting with diſdain on the mutation of his own 
© fortune, and on the ridiculous empty pomp of the 
© conqueror, cried out, VaniTY, VANITY, ALL- 1$ 
© MERE VANITY. 

© I was bred up to my father's trade, and you 
© may eaſily believe ſo low a ſphere could produce 
© no adventures worth your notice. However, I 
© married a woman I liked, and who proved a very 
© tolerable wife. My days were paſſed in hard la- 
© bour, but this procured me health, and I enjoyed 
©a homely ſupper at night with my wife, with 
© more pleaſure than I apprehend greater perſons 
© find at their luxurious meals. My life had fcarce 
© any variety in it, and at my death, I advanced ty 
Minos with great confidence of entering the gate: 
© but I was unhappily obliged to diſcover ſome frauds 
I had been guilty of in the meaſure of my work, 
hen I worked by the ſoot, as well as my lazineſs, 
© when I was employed by the day. On which ac- 
© count, when I attempted to paſs, the angry judge 
laid hold on me by the ſhoulders, and turned me 
© back ſo violently, that had I had a neck of fichh 
© and bone, I believe he would have broke it.“ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Xt. 
Julian paſtes into a fop. _ | 


X A ſcene of action was Rome. I was born 
c into a noble family, and heir to a confider- 
© able fortune. On which my parents, thinking 1 
© ſhould not want any talents, reſolved very kindly 
* and wiſely to throw none away upon me. The 
«© only inſtructors of my youth were therefore one 
« Salrator, who taught me ſeveral motions for my 
© legs; and one Ficus, whoſe buſineſs was to ſhew 
© me the cleaneſt way (as he called it) of cutting off 
< a man's head. When I was well accompliſhed in 
© theſe ſciences, I thought nothing more wanting, 
© but what was to be furniſhed by the ſeveral mecha- 
© nics in Rome, who dealt in dreſſing and adorning 
c the pope. Being therefore well equipped with all 
© which their art could produce, I became at the 
© age of twenty a complete finiſhed beau. And now 
« during forty-five years I dreſſed, I ſang and danced, 
© and danced and ſang, I bowed and ogled, and 
togled and bowed, till, in the ſixty-ſixth year of 
© my age, I got cold by overheating myſelf with 
«© dancing, and died. | : 
© Mixos told me as 1 was unworthy of Elyſium, 
© ſo 1 was too inſignificant to be damned, and there- 
© fore bade me walk back again.“ | 


CH AP. XIV. 
Adventures in the perſon of a Monk. 


c ORTUNE now placed me in the character 
c F of a younger brother of a good houſe, and I 
was in my youth ſent to ſchool; but learning was 


© now at ſo low an ebb, that my maſter himſelf could 
79 . hardly 
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© hardly conſtrue a ſentence of Latin; and as for 
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Greek, he could not read it. With very little. 


knowledge therefore, and with altogether as little 
virtue, I was ſet apart for the church, and at the 
proper age commenced monk. I lived many years 
retired in a cell, a life very agreeable to the gloo- 
mineſs of my temper, which was much inclined to 
deſpiſe the world; that is, in other words, to envy 
all men of ſuperior fortune and qualifications, and 


uin general to hate and deteſt the human ſpecies. 
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Notwithſtanding which, I could, on proper occa- 
ſions, ſubmit to flatter the vileſt fellow in nature, 
which I did. one Stephen an eunuch, a favourite of 
the emperor Juſtinian II. one of the wickedeſt 
wretches whom perhaps the world ever ſaw. I not 
only wrote a panegyric on this man, but I com- 
mended him as a pattern to all others in my ſer- 
mons, by which means I ſo greatly ingratiated my- 
ſelf with him, that he introduced me into the em- 
peror's preſence, where I prevailed ſo far by the ſame 


methods, that I was ſhortly taken from my cell, 


and preferred to a place at court. I was no ſooner 
eſtabliſhed in the favour of Juſtinian, than I prompt- 
ed him to all kind of cruelty. As I was of a ſour 
moroſe temper, and hated nothing more than the 
ſymptoms of happineſs appearing in any counte= 
nance, I repreſented all kind of diverſion and amuſe- 
ment as the moſt horrid fins. I inveighed againſt 
cheerfulneſs as levity, and encouraged nothing but 
gravity, or, to confeſs the truth to you, hypocriſy. 
The unhappy emperor followed my advice, and in- 
cenſed the people by ſuch repeated barbarities, that 
he was at laſt depoſed by them and baniſhed. 
© I now retired again to my cell (for hiſtorians 
miſtake in ſaying I was put to death), where I re- 
mained ſafe from the danger of the irritated mob, 
whom I curſed in my own heart, as much as they 
could curſe me. ‚ e e 
ant Aus- 
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Jusrixiad, after three years of his baniſhment, 
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returned to Conſtantinople in diſguiſe, and paid me 
a viſit, I at firſt affected not to know him, and 
without the leaſt compunction of gratitude for his 
former favours, intended not to receive him, till a 


© thought immediately ſuggeſting itſelf to me, how 
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I might convert him to my advantage, I pretended 
to recollect him; and blaming the ſhortneſs of my 
memory and badneſs of my eyes, I ſprung forward 
and embraced him with great affetion, 

© My deſign was to betray him to Apſimar, who, 


I doubted not, would generouſly reward ſuch a ſer- 


vice. I therefore very earneſtly requeſted him to 
ſpend the whole evening with me; to which he 


conſented. I formed an excuſe for leaving him a 


few minutes, and ran away to the palace to acquaint 
Apfimar with the gueſt whom I had then in my 
cell. He preſently ordered a guard to go with me 
and ſeize him: but whether the length of my ſtay 
gave him any ſuſpicion, or whether he changed his 
purpoſe after my departure, I know not : for at 
my return, we found he had given us the ſlip; nor 
could we with the moſt diligent ſearch diſcover 
him. | | | 

© ApSIMAR being diſappointed of his prey, now 
raged at me; at firſt denouncing the moſt dreadful 
vengeance, if I did not produce the depoſed mo- 
narch: However, by ſoothing his paſſion when at 


the higheſt, and afterwards by canting and flattery, 


I made a ſhift to eſcape his fury. YET, 
© Warn Juſtinian was reſtored, I very confidently 


went to wiſh him joy of his reſtoration : but it 


ſeems he had unfortunately heard of my treachery, 
ſo that he at firſt received 'me coldly, and after- 
wards upbraided me openly with what I had done. 
I perſevered ſtoutly in denying it, as I knew no 
evidence could be produced againſt me; till find- 
ing him irreconcileable, I betook myſelf to reviling 
him in my ſermons, and on every other occaſion, 

© as 


J > 


c 
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as an enemy to the church, and good men, and ts 
an infidel, an heretic, an atheiſt, a heathen, and 
an Arian, This I did 1mmediately on his return, 


and before he gave thoſe flagrant proofs of his in- 


humanity, - which afterwards ſufficiently verified all 
I had ſaid. | - 

Luck, I died on the ſame day, when a great 
number of thoſe forces which Juſtinian had ſent 
againſt the Thracian Boſphorus, and who had exe- 
cuted ſuch unheard-of cruelries there, periſhed. As 
every one of theſe was caſt into the bottomleſs pit, 
Minos was ſo tired with condemnation, that he 
proclaimed that all preſent, who had not been con- 
cerned in that bloody expedition, might, if they 


pleaſed, return to the other world. I took him 


at his word, and preſently turning about, began my 
journey. | ; 


Julian paſſes into the character of a fiddler. 


O ME was now the ſeat of my nativity, My 
mother was an African, a woman of no great 
beauty, bur a favourite, I ſuppoſe from her piety, 
to pope Gregory Il. Who was my father, I know 
not: but I believe no very conſiderable man: for 
after the,death of that pope, who was, out of his 
religion, a very good friend of my mother, we fell 
into great diſtreſs, and were at length reduced to 
walk the ſtreets of Rome; nor had either of us any 
other ſupport but a fiddle, on which I played with 
pretty tolerable ſkill: for as my genius turned na- 
turally to muſick, ſo I had been in my youth very 
early inſtructed at the expence of the good pope. 
This afforded us but a very poor livelihood: for 
though I had often a numerous crowd of hearers, 
few ever thought themſelves obliged to contribute 
Vol. IV, Cc the 
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the ſmalleſt pittance to the poor ſtarving wretch 
who had given them pleaſure. Nay, ſome of the 
graver ſort, after an hour's attention to my muſic, 
have gone away ſhaking their heads, and crying, 
It was a ſhame ſuch vagabonds were ſuffered to ſtay 
in the city. 

© To ſay the truth, I am confident the fiddle would 
not have kept us alive, had we entirely depended 
on the generoſity of my hearers. My mother there- 
© fore was forced to uſe her own induſtry ; and while 
© I was ſoothing the ears of the crowd, ſhe applied 
© to their pockets, and that generally with ſuch good 
© ſucceſs that we now began to enjoy a very com- 
© fortable ſubſiſtence; and indeed, had we had the 
© leaſt prudence or forecaſt, might have ſoon acquir- 
© ed enough to enable us to quit this dangerous and 
© diſhonourable way of life: but 1 know not what is 
© the reaſon, that money got with labour and ſafe- 
© ty is conſtantly preſerved, while the produce of dan- 
© ger and eaſe is commonly ſpent as eaſily, and often 
as wickedly, as acquired. Thus we proportioned 
our expences rather by what we had than what we 
* wanted, or even deſired ; and on obtaining a con- 
© fiderable booty, we have even forced nature into 
© the moſt profligate extravagance ; and have been 


wicked without inclination. 


© WE carried on this method of thievery for a long 
c time without detection: but as Fortune generally 
© leaves perſons of extraordinary ingenuity in the 
© Jurch at laſt; ſo did ſhe us: for my poor mother 
© was taken in the fact, and together with myſelf, as 
© her accomplice, hurried before a magiſtrate. 
© LuckiLy for us, the perfon who was to be our 
judge, was the greateſt lover of muſic in the whole 
city, and had often ſent for me to play to him, for 
© which, as he had given me very ſmall rewards, per- 
© haps his gratitude now moved him : but, whatever 
© was his motive, he browbeat the informers againſt 
© us, and treated their evidence with ſo little favour, 
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that their mouths were ſoon ſtopped, and we diſ- 


© mifſed with honour ; acquitted, I ſhould rather 


have ſaid : for we were not ſuffered to depart, till 
I had given the judge ſeveral tunes on the fiddle. 
Wx eſcaped the better on this occaſion, becauſe 
the perſon robbed happened to be a poet; which 
gave the judge, who was a facetious perſon, many 
opportunities of jeſting. He ſaid, poets and mu- 
ſicians ſhould agree together, ſeeing they had mar- 
ried lifters; which he afterwards explained to be the 
ſiſter arts. And when the piece of gold was pro- 
duced, he burſt into a loud laugh, and ſaid it muſt 
be the golden age, when poets had gold in their 
pockets, and in that age there could be no robbers. 
He made many more jeſts of the ſame kind, but a 
{mall raſte will ſuffice. . 

A is a common ſaying, that men ſhould take 
warning by any ſignal delivery; but I cannot ap- 
prove the juſtice of it: for to me it ſeems, that 
the acquittal of a guilty perſan ſhould rather in- 
ſpire him with confidence, and it had this effect on 


vs : for we now laughed at the law, and deſpiſed 


its puniſhments, which we found were to be eſcaped 


even againſt poſitive evidence. We imagined the 


late example was rather a warning to the accuſer 


than the criminal, and accordingly proceeded in 


the molt impudent and flagitious manner. 

© AMONG other robberies, one night being admit- 
ted by the ſervants into the houſe of an opulent 
prieſt, my mother took an opportunity, whilſt the 
ſervants were dancing to my tunes, to convey away 
a ſilver veſſel; this ſhe did without the leaſt ſacri- 
legious intention: but it ſeems the cup, which was 
a pretty large one, was dedicated to holy uſes, and 
only borrowed by the prieſt on an entertainment 


which he made for ſome of his brethren, We were 


immediately purſued upon this robbery (the cup 
being taken in our poſſeſſion), and carried before 
the ſame magiſtrate, who had before behaved to us 
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with ſo much gentleneſs : but his countenance was 


now changed; for the moment the prieſt appeared 


againſt us, his ſeverity was as remarkable as his 
candour had been before, and we were both order- 


ed to be ſtript and whipt through the ſtreets, 


© Tris ſentence was executed with great ſeverity; 
the prieſt himſelf attending and encouraging the 
executioner, which he ſaid he did for the good of 
our ſouls : but though our backs were both flea'd, 
neither my mother's torments nor my own afflicted 
me ſo much, as the indignity offered to my poor 
fiddle, which was carried in triumph before me, 
and treated with a contempt by the multitude, in- 


timating a great ſcorn for the ſcience J had the ho- 


nour to profeſs; which, as it is one of the nobleſt 


inventions of men, and as I had been always in the 


higheſt degree proud of my excellence in it, I ſuf- 
fered ſo much from the ill treatment my fiddle re- 
ceived, that I would have given all my remainder 
of ſkin to have preſerved it from this affront, 

© My mother ſurvived the whipping a very ſhort 
time; and IT was now reduced to great diſtreſs and 


miſery, till a young Roman of conſiderable rank 


took a fancy to me, received me into his family, 
and converſed with me in the utmoſt familiarity. 
He had a violent attachment to muſic, and would 
learn to play on the fiddle + but, through want of 


genius for the ſcience, he never made any conſider- 
able progreſs. However, I flattered his perform- 


ance, and he grew extravagantly fond of me for ſo 
doing. Had J continued this behaviour, I might 
poſſibly have reaped the greateſt advantages from 
his kindneſs: but I had raiſed his own opinion of 


his muſical abilities fo high, that he now began to 


prefer his ſkill ro mine, a preſumption I could 
not bear. One day as we were playing in concert 


he was horribly out; nor was it poſſible, as he de- 


ſtroyed the harmony, to avoid telling him of it. 
Inſtead of receiving my correction, he anſwered, it 
| | © was 
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was my blunder, and not his, and that I had miſ- 
taken the key. Such an affront from my own ſcho- - 
lar was beyond human patience ; I flew into a vio- 


lent paſſion, I lung down my inſtrument in a rage, 


and ſwore I was not to be taught muſic at my age. 
He anſwered with as much warmth, nor was he 
to be inſtructed by a ſtrolling fiddler. The diſ- 
pute ended in a challenge to play a prize before 
judges. This wager was determined in my favour; 
but the purchaſe was a dear one; for I loſt my 
friend by it, who now twitting me with all his 
kindneſs, with my former ignominious puniſhment, ' 
and the deſtitute condition from which I had been 
by his bounty relieved, diſcarded me for ever. 

« Wait I lived with this gentleman, I became 
known among others, to Sabina, a lady of diſtinc- 
tion, and who valued herſelf much on her taſte for 
muſic, She no ſooner heard of my being diſcard- 
ed, than ſhe took me into her houſe, where I was' 


extremely well cloathed and fed. Notwithſtanding: 


which, my ſituation was far from agreeable : for 
L was obliged to ſubmit to her conſtant reprehen- 
ſions before company; which gave me the greater 
uneaſineſs, becauſe they were always wrong; nor 
am I certain that ſhe did not by theſe provocations 
contribute to my death: for as experience had 
taught me to give up my reſentment to my bread, 
ſo my paſſions, for want of outward vent, preyed 
inwardly on my vitals, and perhaps occaſioned the 
diſtemper of which I ſickened. | 
© Tax lady who, amidit all the faults he found, 
was very fond of me; nay, probably was the fond- 
er of me the more faults ſhe found immediately 
called in the aid of three celebrated phyſicians. 
The doctors (being well feed) made me ſeven viſits 
in three days; and two of them were at the door 
to viſit me the eighth time, when, being acquainted 
that I was juſt dead, they ſhook their heads and 
departed. 

S3 Wurd 
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© Wazw I came to Minos, he aſked me with a 
© ſmile, whether I had brought my fiddle with me; 
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and receiving an anſwer in the negative, he bid me 


get about my buſineſs, ſaying, it was well for me 


that the devil was ho lover of muſic.” 


CH AP, XVI. 
The hiſtory of the Wiſe Man. 


NOW returned to Rome, but in a very dif- 
ferent character. Fortune had now allotted me 
a ſerious part to act. I had even in my infancy a 


grave diſpoſition, nor was I ever ſeen to ſmile; 
which infuſed an opinion into all about me, that 


I was a child of great ſolidity : ſome foreſeeing 
that I ſhould be a judge, and others a biſhop. Ar 
two years old my father preſented me with a rattle, 


which I broke to pieces with great indignation. 


This, the good parent being extremely .wiſe, re- 


garded as an eminent ſymptom of my wiſdom, and 


cried out in a kind of extaſy, Well ſaid, boy! 1 
warrant thou makeſt a great man. 

© AT ſchool, I could never be perſuaded to play 
with my mates: not that I ſpent my hours in learn- 
ing, to which I was not 1n the leaſt addicted, nor 
indeed had I any talents for it. However, the ſo- 
lemnity of my carriage won ſo much on my maſ- 
ter, who was a moſt ſagaciovs perſon, that I was 
his chief favourite, and my example on all occa- 
ſions was recommended to the other boys, which 
filled them with envy,. and me with pleaſure : but 
though they envied me, they all paid me that in- 
voluntary reſpect, which is the curſe attending this 
paſſion to bear towards 1ts object, 

© I Bap now obtained univerſally the character of 
a very wiſe young man, which I did not altogether 
purchaſe without pains ; for the reſtraint I laid on 
| | | myſelf 
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myſelf in abſtaining from the ſeveral diverſions 
adapted to my years, coſt, me many a yearning : but 
the pride which I inwardly enjoyed 1n the fancied 
dignity of my character, made me ſome amends, 
Tuus I paſt on, without any thing very memo- 
rable happening to me, till I arrived at the age of 
twenty-three ; when unfortunately I fell acquainted 
with a young Neapolitan lady, whoſe name was 
Ariadne. Her beauty was ſo exquiſite, that her 
firſt fight made a violent impreſſion on me; this was 
again improved by her behaviour, which was moſt 
genteel, eaſy, and affable : laſtly, her converſation 
completed the conqueſt, In this ſhe diſcovered a 
ſtrong and lively underſtanding, with the ſweeteſt 
and moſt benign temper. This lovely creature was 
about eighteen when I firſt unhappily beheld her at 
Rome, in a viſit to a relation, with whom I had 
great intimacy, As our interviews at firſt were ex- 
tremely frequent, my paſſions were captivated be- 
fore I apprehended the leaſt danger ; and the ſooner, 
probably, as the young lady herſelf, to whom I 
conſulted every method of recommendation, was 
not diſpleaſed with my being her admirer. 
© ARIADNE having ſpent three months at Rome, 
now returned to Naples, bearing my heart with 
her: on the other hand, I had all the aſſurances, 
conſiſtent with the conſtraint under which the moſt 
perfect modeſty lays a young woman, that her own 
heart was not entirely unaffected. I ſoon found her 
abſence gave me an uneaſineſs not eaſy to be borne, 
or to remove. I now firſt applied to diverſions (of 
the graver ſort, particularly to muſic), but in vain; 
they rather raiſed my defires, and heightened my 
anguiſh. My paſſion at length grew fo violent, that 
I began to think of ſatisfying it. As the firſt ſtep 
to this, I cautiouſly enquired into the circumſtan- 
ces of Ariadne's parents, with which I was hitherto 
unacquainted: though, indeed, I did not apprehend 
they were extremely great, notwithſtanding the 
e © hand» 
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© handſome appearance of their daughter at Rome, 
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Upon examination, her fortune exceeded my ex- 
pectation; but was not ſufficient to juſtify my mar- 
riage with her, in the opinion of the wiſe and pru- 
dent. I had now a violent ſtruggle between wiſdom 
and happineſs, in which, after ſeveral grievous 
pangs, wiſdom got the better. I could by no means 
prevail with myſelf to ſacrifice that character of 
profound wiſdom, which I had with ſuch uniform 
conduct obtained, and with ſuch caution hitherto 
preſerved, I therefore reſolved to conquer my af- 


fection, whatever it coſt me; and indeed it did not 


coſt me a little. 


© WaiLEt I was engaged in this conflit (for it 


laſted a long time), Ariadne teturned to Rome : her 

reſence was a terrible enemy to my wiſdom, which 
even in her abſence had with great difficulty ſtood 
its ground. It ſeems (as ſhe hath ſince told me 
in Ely ſium with much merriment) I had made the 
ſame impreſſions on her which ſhe had made on 
me. Indeed, I believe my wiſdom would have 


been totally ſubdued by this ſurprize, had it not 


cunningly ſuggeſted to me a method of ſatisfying 
my paſſion without doing. any injury to my reputa- 
tion. This was by engaging her privately as a 


miſtreſs, which was at that time reputable enough 
at Rome, provided the affair was mana 


ged with an 
air of flyneſs and gravity, though the ſecret was . 
known to the whole city. 

© I IMMEDIATELY ſet about this project, and em- 
ployed every art and engine to effect it. I had par- 
ticularly bribed her prieſt, and an old female ac- 
quaintance and diſtant relation of her's into my in- 


tereſt ; but all was in vain ; her virtue oppoſed the 


paſſion in her breaſt, as ſtrongly as wiſdom had of- 


poled it in mine. She received my propoſals with 
the utmoſt diſdain, and preſently refuſed to ſee or 
hear from me any more. 

Sur 
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Sn returned again to Naples, and left me in a 
© worſe condition than before. My days I now paſſ- 
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ed with the moſt irkſome uneaſineſs, and my nights 
were reſtleſs and ſleepleſs. The ſtory of our amour 
was. now pretty public, and the ladies talked of our 
match as certain; but my acquaintance denied 
their aſſent, ſaying, No, no, he is too wiſe to marry 


ſo imprudently. This their opinion gave me, I own, 


very great pleaſure: but, to ſay the truth, ſcarce 
compenſated the pangs I ſuffered to preſerve it. 
© Oxx day, while I was balancing with myſelf, and 
had almoſt reſolved to enjoy my happineſs, at the 
rice of my character, a friend brought me word, 
that Ariadne was married. This news ſtruck me 
to the ſoul ; and though I had reſolution enough to 
maintain my gravity before him (for which I fuf- 
fered not a little the more), the moment I was alone, 
I threw myſelf into the moſt violent fit of deſpair, 
and would willingly have parted with wiſdom, for- 
tune, and every thing elſe to have retrieved her: 
but that was impoſſible, and I had now nothing but 
time to hope a cure from. This was very tedious 
in performing it, and the longer as Ariadne had 
married a Roman cavalier, was now become m 
near neighbour, and I had the mortification of ſee- 
ing her make the beſt of wives, and of having the 
happineſs, which I had loſt, every day before my 
eyes. 
"Ir I ſuffered ſo much on account of my wiſdom, 
in having refuſed Ariadne, I was not much more 
obliged to it for procuring me a rich widow, who 
was recommended to me by an old friend, as a very 
prudent match, and, indeed, fo it was; her for- 
rune being ſuperior to mine, in the ſame proportion 
as that of Ariadne had been inferior. therefore 
embraced this propoſal, and my character of wiſ- 
dom ſoon pleaded ſo effectually for me with the 
widow, who was herſelf a woman of great gravity 
© and 
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© and diſcretion, that I ſoon ſucceeded; and as ſoon 
© as decency would permit (of which this lady was 
© the ſtricteſt obſerver), we were married, being the 
© ſecond day of the ſecond week, of the ſecond year, 
« after her huſband's death : for ſhe faid, ſhe thought 
© ſome period of time above the year had a great air 
of decorum. 

Bur, prudent as this lady was, he made me mi- 
© ſerable, Her perſon was far from being lovely; 
© but her temper was intolerable, During. fifteen 

years habitation, I never paſſed a ſingle day without 
© heartily curſing her, and the hour in which ve 
© came together. The only comfort I received, in 
© the midſt of the higheſt torments, was from con- 
© tinvally hearing the "prudence of my match com- 
* mended by all my acquaintance, 

© Tyvs you ſee, in the affairs of love, I bought 
© the reputation of wiſdom pretty dear. In other 
* matters, I had it fomewhar cheaper; not that hy- 

© pocriſy, which was the price I gave for it, gives 
© one no pain. I have refuſed myſelf a thouſand little 
© amuſements with a feign'd contempt, while I have 
© really had an inclination to them. I have often 
© almoſt choked myſelf to reſtrain from laughing at 
© a jeſt, and (which was perhaps to myſelf the leaſt 
© hurtful of all my hypocriſy) have heartily enjoyed a 
© book in my cloſer, which J have ſpoke with deteſ- 
© tation of in public. To ſum up my hiſtory in 
© ſhort, as I had few adventures worth remembering, 
© my whole life was one conſtant he; and happy 
© would it have been for me, if I could as thoroughly 

© have impoſed on myſelf, as 1 did on others: for 
reflection, at every turn, would often remind me I 
© was not fo wiſe az people thought me; and this 
© conſiderably embittered the pleaſure J received 
from the public commendation of my wiſdom. 
e This ſelf-admonition, like a mementos mori or mortalis 
© es, mult be, in my opinton, a very dangerous ene- 
© my to flattery : indecd, a weight ſufficient to coun- 
© terbalance 
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© terbalance all the falſe praiſe of the world. But 
- whether | it be, that the generality of wiſe men do 
© not reflect at all, or whether they have, from a 
© conſtant impoſition on others, contracted ſuch a 
habit of deceit as to deceive themſelves, I will not 
* determine : it is I believe, moſt certain, that very 
few wiſe men know themſelves what fools they are, 
* more than the world doth. Good gods! could one 
© but ſee what paſſes in the cloſer of wiſdom | how 
© ridiculous a ſight muſt it be to behold the wiſe 
man, who'deſpiſes gratifying his palate, devourin 
© cuſtard; the ſober wiſe man with his dram-bottle ; 
* or, the anticarnaliſt (if I may be allowed the ex- 
© preſſion) chuckling over a b-dy book or picture, 
© and perhaps careſſing his houſemaid ! 

Bur to conclude a character, in which J appre- 
© hend I made as abſurd a figure, as in any in which 
© I trod the ſtage of earth, my wiſdom ar laſt put an 
«end to itſelf; that is, occalioned my diſſolution, 

© A RELATION of mine in the eaſtern part of the 
© empire, diſinherited his ſon, and left me his heir. 
© This happened in the depth of winter, when 1 was 
© in my grand climacteric, and had juſt recovered of 
© a dangerous diſeaſe, As I had all the reaſon ima- 
© ginable to apprehend the family of the deceaſed 
© would conſpire againſt me, and embezzle as much 
© as they could, I adviſed with a grave and wiſe 
friend, what was proper to be done; whether I 
« ſhould go myſelf, or employ a notary on this occa- 
© ſion, and defer my journey to the ſpring. To ſay 
© the truth, I was moſt inclined to the latter; the 
© rather as my circumſtances were extremely flou- 
© riſhing, as I was advanced in years, and had not 
© one perſon in the world, to whom | ſhould with 
© pleaſure bequeath any fortune ar my death. | 

© My friend told me, he thought my queſtion 
© admitted no manner of doubt or debate; that com- 
mon prudence abſolutely required my immediate 
0 departure; adding, that if the ſame good - luck had 

happened 


\ 
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© happened to him, he would have been already on 
© his journey: for, continued he, a man who knows 
© the world ſo well as you, would be inexcuſable to 
give perſons ſuch an opportunity. of cheating you, 
© who, you muſt be aſſured, will be too well in- 
«©clined; and as for employing a notary, remember 
s that excellent maxim, Ne facias per alium, quod 
© fieri poteſt per ie. I own the badneſs of the ſeaſon, 
© and your very late recovery, are unlucky circum- 
© ſtances: but a wiſe man muſt get over difficulties, 
©when neceſſity obliges him to encounter them. 
was immediately determined by this opinion. 
© The duty of a wiſe man made an irreſiſtible im- 
< preſſion, and I took the neceſſity for granted, 
* without examination. I according]y ſet forward the 
next morning; very tempeſtuous weather ſoon 
© overtook me ; I had not travelled three days before 
< ] relapſed into my fever, and died. | 
© ] was now as cruelly diſappointed by Minos, as 
1 had formerly been happily ſo. I advanced with 
© the utmoſt confidence to the gate, and really ima- 
gined I ſhould have been admitted by the wiſdom 
© of my countenance, even without any queſtions 
© aſked : but this was not my caſe.; and, to my great 
« ſurprize, Minos, with a menacing voice, called out 
© to me You Mr. there, with the grave counte- 
© nance, whither ſo faſt, pray? Will you pleaſe, 
© before you move any farther forwards, to give me 
«© a ſhort account of your tranſactions below. I then 
© began, and recounted to him my whole hiſtory, ſtill 
« expeCting, at the end of every period, that the gate 
© would be ordered to fly open: but I was obliged 
to go quite through with it, and then Minos, after 
© ſorne little conſideration, ſpoke to me as follows: 
© You, Mr. Wiſeman ; ſtand forth, if you pleaſe. 
Believe me, Sir, a trip back again to earth will be 
one of the wiſeſt ſteps you ever took, and really 
© more to the honour of your wiſdom, than any you 
* have hitherto taken, On the other ſide, nothing 
| could 
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© could be ſimpler, than to endeavour at Elyſium; 
* for who, but a fool, would carry a commodity, 
© which is of ſuch infinite value in one place, into 
© another where it is of none. But without attempt= 
© ing to offend your gravity with a jeſt, you muſt 
© return to the place from whence you came: for 
< Elyſium was never deſigned for thoſe who are too 
< wiſe to be happy. 

© Tars ſentence confounded me greatly, eſpe: 
© cially as it ſeemed to threaten me with carrying my 
© wiſdom back again to earth. I told the judge, 
© though he would not admit me at the gate, I hop: 
© ed I had committed no crime, while alive, which 
© merited my being wiſe any longer. He anſwered 
© me, I muſt take my chance as to that matter ; -and 
immediately we turned our backs to each other.“ 


CHA P. XVII. 
Julian enters into the perſon of a king. 


WAs now born at Oviedo in Spain. My 

- father's name was Veremond, and I was adopted 

* 57 my uncle, king Alphonſo the chaſte. I don't 
© recolle&t, in all the pilgrimages I have made on 
earth, that I ever paſſed a more miſerable infancy 
© than now; being under the utmoſt confinement 
© and reſtraint, and ſurrounded with phyſicians, who 
© were ever doſing me; and tutors, who were con- 
© tinually plaguing me with their inſtructions; even 
© thoſe hours of leiſure, which my inclination would 
© have-ſpent in play, were allotted to tedious pomp 
* and ceremony, which, at an age wherein I had no 
ambition to enjoy the ſervili ty of courtiers, enſlaved 
© me more than it could the meaneſt of them. How- 
© ever, as I advanced towards manhood, my condi- 
© tion made me ſome amends; for the moſt beau- 
© tiful women of their own accord threw out 2 
1 © ior 
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© for me, and I had the happineſs, which no man in 
© an inferior degree can arrive at, of enjoying the 
£ moſt delicious creatures, without the previous and 
c tireſome ceremonies of courtſhip, unleſs with the 
© moſt ſimple, young, and unexperienced, As for 
© the court ladies, they regarded me rather as men 
© do the moſt lovely of the other ſex ; and though 
© they outwardly retained ſome appearance of mo- 
* deſty, they in reality rather conſidered themſelves 
« as receiving than conferring favours. 

* ANOTHER happineſs I enjoyed, was in conferring 
c favours of another ſort; for as I was extremely 
good- natured and generous, ſo I had daily oppor- 
© tunities of ſatisfying thoſe paſſions. Beſides my 
© own princely allowance, which was very bountiful, 
© and with which I did many liberal and good ac- 
© tions, I recommended numberleſs perſons of merit 
© in diſtreſs to the king's notice, molt of whom were 
© provided for. 

Ix DEE D, had I ſufficiently known my bleſt ſitua- 
© tion at this time, I ſhould have grieved at nothing 
© rmore than the death of Alphonſo, by which the 
© burden of government devolved upon me: but ſo 
© blindly fond is ambition, and ſuch charms doth it 
© fancy in the power, and pomp, and ſplendor of a 
© crown, that though I vehemently loved that king, 
and had the greateſt obligations to him, the thoughts 
© of ſucceeding him obliterated my regret at his loſs, 
and the wiſh for my approaching coronation dried 
my eyes at his funeral. | | 

© Bur my fondneſs for the name of king, did not 
© make-me-forgetful of thoſe over whom I was to 
© reign. I conſidered them in the light in which a 
< tender father regards his children, as perſons whoſe 
©, well-being God had intruſted to my care; and 
© again, in that in which a prudent lord reſpects his 
© tenants, as thoſe on whoſe wealth and grandeur-he 
© is to build his own. Both theſe conſiderations in- 

| t | © ſpired 
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© ſpired me with the greateſt care for their welfare, 
© and their good was my firſt and ultimate concern. 
Tu uſurper Mauregas bad impiouſly obliged 


© himſelf, and his ſucceſſors, to pay to the Moors 


© eyery year an infamous tribute of an hundred young 
« virgins : from this cruel and ſcandalous impoſition - 
© 1 reſolved to relieve my country. Accordingly, 
© when their emperor Abderames the ſecond had the 
© audaciouſneſs to make this demand of me, inſtead 


of complying with it, I ordered his ambaſſadors to 


© be driven away with all imaginable ignominy, and 
© would have condemned them to death, could I 
© have done it without a manifeſt violation of. the 


c Jaw of nations. 


© I now raiſed an immenſe army. At the levying 
© of which I made a ſpeech from my throne, ac- 
©. quainting my ſubjects with the neceſſity, and the 
© reaſons of the war in which I was going to engage : 


© which I convinced them I had undertaken for their 


© eaſe and ſafety, and not for ſatisfying any wanton 
© ambition, or revenging any private pique of my 


© own, They all declared unanimouſly, that they 


© would venture their lives, and every thing dear to 
© them, in my defence, and in the ſupport of the 


_ © honour of my crown, Accordingly, my levies 


© were inſtantly complete, ſufficient numbers being 
* only left to till the land; churchmen, even bi- 
© ſhops themſelves, enliſting themſelves under my 


< banners. | ö 


© Taz armies met at Alvelda, where we were dif- 


© comfited with immenſe lols, and nothing but the 


© lucky intervention of the night could have ſaved 
© our whole army. | 

©] RETREATED to the ſummit of a hill, where I 
© abandoned myſelf to the higheſt agonies of grief, 
© not ſo much for the danger in which I then ſaw 
© my crown, as for the loſs of thoſe miſerable 
© wretches who had expoſed their lives at my com- 
© mand, I could not then avoid this reflection; 


© Thar 
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© That if the deaths of theſe people in a war, un- 
© dertaken abſolutely for their protection, could give 
© me ſuch concern; what horror muſt I have felt, 
© if, like princes greedy of dominion, I had ſacri- 
© ficed ſuch numbers to my own pride, vanity, and 
© ridiculous Juſt of power. 1 2 

© AFTER having vented my ſorrows for ſome 
« time in this manner, I began to conſider by what 
means I might poſſibly endeavour to retrieve this 
e misfortune; when reflecting on the great number 
« of prieſts I had in my army, and on the prodi- 
« gious force of ſuperſtition, a thought luckily ſug- 
c geſted itſelf to me, to counterfeit that St, James 
c had appeared to me in a viſion, and had promiſed 
« me the victory. While I was ruminating on this, 
« the biſhop of Najara came opportunely to me. 
As I did not intend to communicate the ſecret to 
« him, I took another method, and, inſtead of an- 
« ſwering any thing the biſhop ſaid to nie, I pre- 
« tended to talk to St. James, as if he had been really 
« preſent ; till at length, after having ſpoke thoſe 
« things which I thought ſufficient, and thanked the 
e Saint aloud for his promiſe of the victory, I turned 
about to the biſhop, and embracing him with a 
« pleaſed countenance, proteſted I did not know he 
was preſent; and then informing him of this ſup- 
« poſed viſion, IJ aſked him, if he had not himſelf 
t ſeen the Saint? He anſwered me, he had; and 
« afterwards proceeded to aſſure me, that this ap- 
c pearance of St. James was entirely owing to his 
c prayers; for that he was his, tutelar ſaint, He 
added, he had a viſion of him a few hours before, 
© when Ke promiſed him a victory over the infidels, 
and acquainted him at the ſame time of the vacan- 
cy of the ſee of Toledo. Now this news being 
_ « really true, though it had happened ſo lately, that 
« had not heard of it (nor, indeed, was. it well 
« poſſible I ſhould, conſidering the great diſtance 


© of the way), when I was afterwards Ws | 
; with 
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© with it, a little ſtaggered me, though far from be- 
© ing ſuperſtitious; till being informed, that the 
© biſhop had loſt three horſes on a late expedition, 
J was ſatisfied. 

© Tus next morning, the biſhop, at my deſi Ire; 
© mounted the roftrum, and trumpeted forth this 
« viſion ſo effectually, which he ſaid he had that 
© evening twice ſeen with his own eyes, that a ſpirit 
© began to be infuſed through the whole army, which 
rendered them ſuperior to almoſt any force: the 
c biſhop infiſted, that the leaſt doubt of ſucceſs was 

© giving the lie to the faint, and.a damnable fin, 
© and he took 180 him in his name to promile them 
© victory. 

© Tas army being drawn out, 1 ſoon experienced 
© the effect of enthuſiaſm, for having contrived an- 
© other *.ſtratagem to ſtrengthen what the biſnop had 
« ſaid, the ſoldiers fought more like furies than men. 
* My ſtratagem was this: I had about me a dexterous 
* fellow, who had been formerly a pimp in my 
* amours. Him I dreſſed up in a ſtrange antick 
© dreſs, with a pair of white colours in his right 
© hand, a red croſs in his left, and having diſguiſed 
him ſo, that no one could know him, I placed him 
© on a white horſe, and ordered him to ride to the 
© head of the army, and cry out, Follow St. James. 
© Theſe words were reiterated by all the troops, who 
© attacked the enemy with ſuch intrepidity, that, 
© notwithſtanding our inferiority of numbers, we 
«* ſoon obtained a complete victory. 

Tux biſhop was come up by the time that the 
© enemy was routed, and acquainting us, that he had 
© met St. James by the way, and that he had in- 
formed him of what had paſſed, he added, that he 
© had expreſs orders from the Saint, to receive a 
© conſiderable ſum for his uſe, and that a certain 


This filly ſtory is told as a ſolemn truth i. e. that St, James 
really 3 in the manner this fellow 15 deſcribed) by Mari- 
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© tax on corn and wine ſhould be ſettled on his 
© church for ever; and laſtly, that a horſeman's 
pay ſhould be allowed for the future to the Saint 
© himſelf, of which he and his ſucceſſors were ap- 
© pointed receivers. The army received theſe de- 
© mands with ſuch acclamations, that I was obliged 
: * to comply with them, as I could by no means 
_ © diſcover the impoſition, nor do-I believe I ſhould 
© have gained any credit if I had. | 

© I gaD now done with the ſaint, but the biſhop 
© had not; for about a week afterwards, lights were 
© ſeen in a wood near where the battle was fought ; 
© and in a ſhort time afterwards, they diſcovered his 
© tomb at the ſame place. Upon this, the biſhop 
© made me a viſit, and forced me to go thither, to 
© build a church to him, and largely endow it, In 
© a word, the good man ſo plagued me with mi- 

© racle after miracle, that I was forced to make 
© intereſt with the pope to convey him to Toledo, 
© to get rid of him. 

Bur to proceed to other matters.—There was 
© an inferior officer, who had behaved very bravely 
© in the battle againſt the Moors, and had received 
© ſeveral wounds, who ſolicited me for preferment ; 
© which I was about to confer on him, when one 

© of my miniſters came to me in a fright, and told 
© me, that he had promiſed the poſt 1 deſigned for 
e this man to the ſon of count Alderedo; and that 
© the. count, who was a powerful perſon, would be 
reatly diſobliged at the refuſal, as he had ſent 
£ his ſon from ſchool to take poſſeſſion of it. 
J was obliged to agree with my miniſter's reaſons, 
© and at the fame time recommended the wounded 
© ſoldier to be preferred by him, which he faithfully 
* promifed he would; but I met the poor wretch 
© ſince in Elyſium, who informed me he was after- 
© wards ſtarved to death. 

© Nont, who hath not been himſelf a prince, 
© nor any prince, till 1 a can conceive the 

© impoſitions 
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© impoſitions daily put on them by their favourites 
and miniſters; ſo that princes are often blamed 


« for the faults of others. The count of Saldagne 
bad been long confined in priſon, when his ſon D. 


Bernard del Carpio, who had performed the great- 


« eft actions againſt the Moors, entreated me, as a 
reward for his ſervice, to grant him his father's 
liberty. The old man's puniſhment had been ſo 
« tedious, and the ſervices of the young one ſo 

« ſingularly eminent, that I was very inclinable to 
grant the requeſt; but my miniſters ſtrongly op- 
« poſed it. They told me, My glory demanded revenge 
« for the diſhonour offered to my family; that ſo poſitives 
* @ demand carried with it rather the air of menace 
« than entreaty. That the vain detail of his ſervices, 
© and the recompence due to them, was an injurious 
« reproach. - That to grant what had' been ſo haughtily 
« demanded, would argue in the monarch both weakneſs 
« and timidity ; in a word, that to remit the puniſhment 
c inflited by my predeceſſors, would be to condemp their 
© judgment. Laſtly, one told me in a whiſper, his whole 
« family are enemies to your houſe. By theſe means 
« the miniſters prevailed, The young lord took the 
« refuſal ſo ill, that he retired from court, and 
abandoned himſelf to deſpair, whilſt the old one 
« languiſhed in priſon. By which means, as I have 
« ſince diſcovered, I loſt the uſe of two of my beſt 
ſubjects. 5 | n mogen 
To confeſs the truth, I had, by; means of my 
miniſters, conceived a very unjuſt opinion of my 
whole people, whom I fancied to be daily conſpir- 
ing againſt me, and to entertain the moſt diſloyat 
thoughts; when in reality (as I have known ſince 
© my death) they held me in univerſal reſpect and 
© eſteem. This is a trick, I believe, too often played 
* with ſovereigns, who, by ſuch means, are prevented 
from that open intercourſe with their ſubjects, 
© which as it would greatly endear the perſon of the 
prince to the people, ſo might it often prove dan- 
D d 2 © gerous 
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©gerous to a miniſter, who was conſulting his own 
© intereſt only at the expence of both. I believe I 
* have now recounted to you the moſt material paſ- 
© {ages of my life; for, I aſſure you, there are ſome 
© incidents in the lives of kings not extremely worth 
s relating. Every thing which paſſes in their minds 
Land families, is not attended with the ſplendor 
© which ' ſurrounds their throne : indeed, there are 
© ſome hours wherein the naked king and the naked 
© cobler can ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed from each other. 
- © Hap it not been, however, for my ingratitude 
to Bernard deb Carpio, I believe this would have 
been my laſt pilgrimage on earth: for, as to the 
* ſtory of St. James, I thought Minos would have 
© burſt his ſides at it; but he was ſo diſpleaſed with 
© me on the other account, that, with a. frown, he 
* cried out, Get thee back again, king. Nor would 
© he ſuffer me to ſay another word,” 


4 


cHAP. XVItt. 
Julian paſſes into a fool. 


2 HE next viſit 1 made to the world, was 
* performed in France, where I was born in 
* the court of Lewis III. and had afterwards the 
* honour to be preferred to be fool to the prince, 


* who was ſurnamed Charles 'the Simple. But in 


* reality, I know not whether 1 might ſo properly 
* be ſaid to have acted the fool in his court, as to 
© have made fools of all others in it. Certain it is, 
J was very far from being what is generally un- 
derſtood by that word, being a moſt cunning, de- 
E ligning, arch knave. I knew very well the folly 
© of my maſter, and of many others, and how to 
© make my advantage of this knowledge, I was as 
© dear to Charles the Simple, as the player Paris 

| | | l 
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e was to Domitian, and, like him, beſtowed all 


c manner of offices and honours on whom 1 pleaſed, 


This drew me a great number of fallowers among 
the courtiers, who really miſtook me for a fool, 
© and yet flattered my underſtanding. There was 
© particularly. in the court a fellow, who had nei- 
© ther honour, honeſty, ſenſe, wit, courage, beauty, 
© nor indeed any one good quality, either of mind 
© or body, to recommend him; but was at the 
* ſame time, perhaps, as cunning a monſter as ever 
© lived, This gentleman took it into his head to 
< liſt under my banner, and purſued me fo very 
© aſſiduouſly with flattery, conſtantly reminding me 
© of my good ſenſe, that | grew immoderately fond 
© of him; for though flattery is not moſt judiciouſly 
© applied to qualities which the perſons flattered 
« poſſeſs, yet as, notwithſtanding my being well 
t aſſured of my own parts, I paſſed in the whole 
© court for a fool, this flattery was a very ſweet mor- 
«ſel to me, I therefore got this fellow preferred to 
© a biſhoprick, but I loſt my flatterer by it; for he 
* never afterwards ſaid a civil thing to me. 

©1I never baulked my imagination for the groſs- 
© neſs of the reflection on the character of the great- 
* eſt noble, nay even the king himſelf; of which 
© I will give you a very bold inſtance. One day, 
© his ſimple majeſty told me, he believed I had fo 
© much power, that his people looked on me as the 
© king, and himſelf as my fool. At this I pretended 
to be angry as with an affront. Why, how now? 
* ſays the king; Are you aſhamed of being a king? 
© No, Sir, ſays I, but I am deviliſhly aſhamed of 
* my fool, 1 5 

© HERERT, earl of Vermandois, had by my 
© means been reſtored to the favour of The Simple 
(for fo I uſed always to call Charles). He after- 
* wards prevailed with the king to take the city of 
© Arras from earl Baldwin, by which means Hebert, 
jg exchange for this city, had Peronne reſtored 
| d 3 | to 
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© to him by count Altmar. Baldwin came to court, 
in order to procure the reſtoration - of his city; 
© but, either through pride or ignorance, neglected 
< to apply to me. As I met him at court during his 
e folicitation, I told him, he did not apply the right 
. way; he anſwered roughly, he ſhould not aſk a 
. fool's advice. I replied, I did not wonder at his 
_ prejudice; ſince he had miſcarried already by fol- 
" lowing a fool's advice: but I told him, there were 
. fools, who had more intereſt than that he had 
brought with him to court. He anſwered me 
ſurlily, he had no fool with him, for that he tra- 
velled alone.—Ay, my lord, ſays I, I often travel 
alone, and yet they will have it I always carry a 
fool with me. This raiſed a laugh among the by- 
„ ſanders, on which he gave me a blow. I imme- 
* diately complained of this uſage to The Simple, 
who diſmiſſed the earl from court with very hard 
words, inſtead of granting him the favour he 
Halicited. 

- © I crvs you theſe rather as a ſpecimen of my 
intereſt and impudence than of my wit; indeed 
my jeſts were commonly more admired than they 
ought to be; for, perhaps, I was not in reality 

much more a wit than a fool, But with the la- 
titude of unbounded ſcurrility, it is eaſy enough 
to attain the character of wit, eſpecially in a court, 
where, as all perſons hate and envy one another 
heartily, and are at the ſame time obliged by the 
conſtrained behaviour of civility to profeſs the 
greateſt liking, ſo it is, and mult be wonder: 'ully 
pleaſant to them to ſee the follies of their acquaint- 
ance expoſed by a third perſon, Beſides, the opi- 
nion of the court is as uniform as the faſhion, and 
is always guided by the will of the prince or of the 
favourite. .I doubt not that Caligula's horſe was 
univerſally held in his court to be a good and able 
conſul, - In the ſame manner was I univerſally 

acknowledged to be the wirtieſt fool in the world. 
© Every 
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© Every word I ſaid raiſed laughter, and was held 


. © to be a. jeſt, eſpecially by the ladies; who ſome- 


© times laughed before I had diſcovered my ſens 
« timent, and often repeated that as a jeſt which I did 
© not even intend as one. nnd & wt 
© I was as ſevere on the ladies as on the men, 

© and with the ſame impunity; but this at laſt coſt 
© me dear: for once having joked: the beauty of a 
© lady, . whoſe namg was Adelaide, a favourite of 
© The Simple's; ſhe pretended to ſmile and be 
© pleaſed at my wit with the reſt of the company; 
but in reality ſhe highly reſented it, and endeavours 
© ed to undermine me with the king, In which 
© ſhe ſo greatly ſucceeded (for what cannot a favour- 
© ite woman do with one who deſerves the ſurname 
© of Simple?) that the king grew every day more re- 
© ſerved to me, and when I attempted any freedom, 
© gave me ſuch marks of his diſpleaſure ; that the 
* courtiers (who have all hawks eyes at a ſlight. 
from the ſovereign) ſoon diſcerned it: and indeed, 
© had I been blind enough not to have diſcovered 
© that I had loſt ground 1n the Simple's favour, by 
© his own change in his carriage towards me, I mult 
have found it, nay even felt it, in the behaviour of 
© the courtiers : for, as my company was two days 
© before ſolicited with the utmoſt eagerneſs, it was 
© now rejected with as much ſcorn. 1 was now the 
© jeſt of the uſhers and pages; and an officer of 
© the guards, on whom I was a little joeoſe, gave 
© me a box on the ear, bidding me make free with 
my equals. This very fellow had been my butt 
© for many years, without daring to lift his hand 
© againtt me. | | ; 
Bur though I viſibly perceived the alteration in 

© the Simple, I was utterly unable to make any gueſs 
at the occalion. I had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
* Adelaide: for, beſides her being a very good-hu- 
* moured-woman, I had often made ſevere jeſts on 
© her reputatioh, which I had all the reaſon imagin- 
Dd4 © able 
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able to believe had given her no offence.” But I 


ſoon perceived, that a woman will bear the moſt 
bitter cenſures on her morals, eaſier than the ſmall- 


eſt reflection on her beauty; for ſhe now declared 
publicly, that i ovght to be difmiſſed from court, 


as the ſtupideſt of Tools, and one in whom there 
was no diverſion ; and that ſhe wondered how any 
perfon could have ſo little taſte, as to imagine 1 
had any wit. This ſpeech was echoed through the 
drawing-room, and agreed to by all preſent. Every 
ohe now put on an unuſual gravity on their coun- 
TT whenever I ſpoke; and it was as much our 

ory power to raiſe a laugh, as formerly it had 

for me to open my mouth without one. 


WIE my affairs were in this poſture, I went 
c- 


one day into the circle, without my fool's dreſs. 
The Simple, who would ſtill ſpeak to me, cried 
out, So fool, what's the matter now ?* © Sir,” an- 


ſwered I, © fools are like to be ſo common a com- 


c 
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modity at court, that T am weary of my coat. © How 


doſt thou mean,” anſwered the Simple; © what can 
make them commoner now than uſual ?”—« O Sir, 

ſaid I, there are ladies here make your majeſty a fool 
every day of their lives.” The Simple took no no- 
tice of my jeſt, and ſeveral preſent ſaid my bones 
ought to be broke for my impudence but it pleaſed 
the queen, who knowing Adelaide, whom ſhe hated, 
to be the cauſe of my diſgrace, obtained me of the 
King, and took me into her ſervice ; ſo that I was | 
henceforth called the queen's fool, and in her court 
received the ſame honour, and had as much wit as 
I had formerly had in the king's. But as the queen 
had really no power unleſs over her own domeſ- 
tics, I was not treated in general with that com- 
placence, nor did I receive thoſe bribes and preſents, 


which had once fallen to my ſhare. 
* Nox did this confined reſpe& continue long: for 


the queen, who had in fact no taſte for humour 


f ſoon grew ſick of 21 foolery, and forgetting the 
* cauſe 
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cauſe for which ſhe had taken me, neglected me 


ſo much, that her court grew intolerable to my 
temper, and I broke my heart and died. 


.< Minos laughed heartily at ſeveral things in my 


ſtory, and then telling me, No one played the fool 


in Elyſium, bid me go back again.“ 


— 


CHAP. XIX. 
Julian appears in the charatler of a beggar. 


NOW returned to Rome, and was born into 
a very poor and numerous family, which, to 
be honeſt with you, procured 1ts livelihood by 
begging. This, if you was never yourſelf of the 
calling, you do not know, I ſuppoſe, to be as re- 
gular a trade as any other; to have its ſeveral rules 
and ſecrets, or myſteries, which to learn require 
perhaps as tedious an apprenticeſhip as thoſe of any 
craft whatever. 
© Taz firſt thing we are taught is the countenance 
miſerable. This indeed nature makes much eafier 
to ſome than others; but there are none who can- 
not accompliſh it, if they begin early enough in 
youth, and before the muſcles are grown too ſtub- 
born. 
© Taz ſecond thing is, the voice lamentable. In 
this qualification too, nature muſt have her ſhare 
in producing the moſt conſummate excellence: 


however, art will here, as in every other inſtance, 


go a great way with induſtry and application. 
even without the aſſiſtance of genius; eſpecially ff 
the ſtudent begins young. 

© TukRkk are many other inſtructions; but theſe 
are the moſt conſiderable, The women are taught 


one practice more than the men ; for they are in- 


ſtructed in the art of crying, that is, to have their 
tears ready on all occaſions: but this is attained 
_ ©'very 
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very eaſily by moſt. Some indeed arrive at the 


utmoſt perfection in this art with incredible fa- 
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cility. | 


No profeſſion requires a deeper inſight into hu- 


man nature than the beggars. Their knowledge 
of the paſſions of men is ſo extenſive, that T have 
often thought, it would be of no little ſervice to a 
politician to have his education among them, Nay, 
there is a much greater analogy between theſe two 
characters than is imagined; for both concur in 
their firſt and grand principle, it being equally 
their buſineſs to delude and impoſe on mankind. 
It muſt be confeſſedy that they differ widely in the 
degree of advantage, which they make by their 
deceit ; for, whereas the beggar 1s contented with 
a little, the politician leaves but a little behind, 

A vERY great Engliſh philoſopher hath remark- 
ed our policy, in taking care never to addreſs any 
one with'a title inferior to what he really claims. 
My father was of the ſame opinion: for I remem- 
ber when I was a boy, the pope happening to paſs 


by, I attended him with pray, Sir, for God's ſake, 


Sir; for the Lord's ſake, Sir;— To which he an- 
ſwered gravely, Sirrah, firrah, you ought to be 
whipt for taking the Lord's name in vain; and 
in vain it was indeed, for he gave me nothing. 
My father overhearing this, took his advice, and 
whipt me very ſeverely, While I was under cor- 
rection, I promiſed often never to take the Lord's 
name in vain any more. My father then ſaid, 
Child, I do not whip you far raking his name in 
vain: I whip you for nor calling the pope his ho- 
lineſs. I k 18 > 
Ir all. men were ſo wiſe and good to follow the 
clergy's example, the nuiſance of beggars would 
ſoon be removed. I do not remember to have been 
above twice relieved by them during my whole 
{tate of beggary. Once was by a very well-look- 
ing man, who gave me a ſmall piece of ſilver, 2 
| | de- 
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declared, he had given me more than he had left 
himſelf; the other was by a ſpruce young fellow, 
who had that very day firſt put on his robes, whom 
I attended with Pray, reverend Sir, good reverend 
Sir, conſider your cloth. He anſwered, I do, child, 
conſider my office, and I hope all of our cloth do 
the ſame. He then threw down ſome money, and 


ſtrutted off with great dignity. 


P , 


Wir the women, I had one general formu- 
lary : Sweet pretty lady, God bleſs your ladyſhip, 
God bleſs your handſome face. This generally 
ſucceeded ; but I obſerved, the uglier the woman 
was, the ſurer I was of ſucceſs. 
© IT was a conſtant maxim among us, that the 
greater retinue any one travelled with, the leſs ex- 
pectation we might promiſe ourſelves from them; 
but whenever we ſaw a vehicle with a ſingle, or no. 
ſervant, we imagined our booty ſure, and were 
ſeldom deceived. 
© We obſerved great difference introduced by 


time and circumſtance in the ſame perſon ; forin- 


ſtance, a loſing gameſter is ſometimes generous ; 
but from a winner, you will as eaſily obtain his 
ſoul as a ſingle groat. A lawyer travelling from 
his country ſeat to his clients at Rome, and a phy- 
ſician going to viſit a patient, were always worth 


aſking ; bur the ſame on their return were (accord- 


ing to our cant phraſe) untouchable. 


© Tae moſt general, and indeed, the trueſt max» 


im among us, was, that thoſe who poſſeſſed the 


leaſt were always the readieſt to give. The chief 
art of a beggarman is therefore to diſcern the rich 
from the poor, which, though it be only diſtin- 
guiſhing ſubſtance from ſhadow, is by no means at- 
tainable without a pretty good capacity, and a vaſt 
degree of attention : for theſe two are eternally 
induſtrious in endeavouring to counterfeit each 
other. In this deceit, the poor man is more heartily 
in earneſt to deceive you than the rich; who, 

© amidſt 
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amidſt all the emblems of poverty which he puts 
on, ftill permits ſome mark of his wealth to ſtrike 
the eye, Thus, while his apparel is not worth a 
groat, his finger wears a ring of value, or his 
pocket a gold watch. In a word, he ſcems rather 
to affect poverty to inſult, than impoſe on you. 
Now the poor man, on the contrary, is very ſincere 
in his deſire of paſſing for rich; but the eagerneſs 
of this deſire hurries him to overact his part, and 
he betrays himſelf, as one who is drunk by his 
overacted ſobriety. Thus, inſtead of being at- 


tended by one ſervant well mounted, he will have 


two; and not being able to purchaſe or maintain a 


ſecond horſe of value, one of his ſervants at leaſt 
is mounted on a hired: raſcallion, He is not con- 
tented to go plain and neat in his clothes; he 
therefore claps on ſome tawdry ornament, and 
what he adds to the fineneſs of his veſtment, he 
detracts from the fineneſs of his linen. Without 
deſcending into more minute particulars, I believe 
I may aſſert it as an axiom of indubitable truth, 
that whoever ſhews you he is either in himſelf, or 
his equipage, as gawdy as he can, convinces you 
he is more ſo than he can afford. Now whenever 


a man's expence exceeds his income, he is indiffer- 


ent in the degree; we had therefore nothing more 
to do with ſuch, than to flatter them with their 


wealth and ſplendor, and were always certain of 


ſucceſs, | 

* THERE is, indeed, one kind of rich man, wha 
is. commonly more liberal, namely, where riches 
ſurprize him, as it were, in the midſt of poverty 
and diftreſs, the conſequence of which is, I own, 


ſometimes exceſſive avarice ;- but oftener extreme 


prodigality. I remember one of theſe, who hav- 
ing received a pretty large ſum of money, gave 
me, when I begged an obolus, a whole talent; on 
which his friend having reproved him, he anſwer- 
ed with an oath, Why not? Have I not fifty left? 
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Tus life of a beggar, if men eſtimated things 
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by their real eſſence, and not by their outward 
falſe appearance, would be, perhaps, a more de- 
ſirable ſituation than any of thoſe, which ambition 
perſuades us with ſuch difficulty, danger, and often 


villany to aſpire to. The wants of a beggar are 
commonly as chimerical as the abundance 'of a 


nobleman; for beſides vanity, which a judicious 
beggar will always apply to with wonderful effica- 
cy, there are in reality very few natures ſo harden- 
ed, as not to compallionate poverty and diſtreſs, 
when the predominancy of ſome other paſſion 
doth not prevent them. 
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s one happineſs which att tends money 


got with eaſr, namely, that it is never hoarded 


otherwiſe, as we have frequent opportunities of 
growing rich, that canker care might prey upon 
our quiet, as it doth on others : but our money 
ſtock we ſpend as falt as we acquire it; uſually at 
leaſt, for I ſpeak not without exception thus it 
gives us Mirth only, and no trouble. Indeed, the 
luxury of our lives might introduce diſeaſes; did 
not our daily exerciſe prevent them. This gives 
us an appetite and reliſh for our dainties, and at 
the ſame time an antidote againſt the evil effects, 
which ſloth, united with luxury, induces on the 
habit of a human body. Our women we enjoy with 
extaſies, at leaſt equal to what the greateſt men 


feel in their embraces. I can, I am aſſured, ſay of 


myſelf, that no mortal could reap more perfect 
happineſs from the tender paſſion, than my for- 
tune had decreed me. I married a charming young 
woman for love; ſhe was the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring beggar, who, with an improvidence too 
often ſeen, ſpent a very large income which he 
procured by his profeſſion, ſo that he was able to 
give her no fortune down; however, at his death, 
he left her a very well-accuſtomed begging- hut, 
ſituated on the ſide of a ſteep hill, where x In 
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could not immediately eſcape from us, and a 
garden adjoining, being the twenty-eighth part of 
Aan acre, well planted. She made the beſt of wives, 
© bore me nineteen children, and never failed, unleſs 
© on her lying- in, which generally laſted three days, 
© to get my ſupper ready, againſt my return home in 
© an evening; this being my favourite meal, and at 
© which I, as well as my whole family, greatly en- 
< joyed ourſelves ; the principal ſubject of our diſ- 
© courſe, being generally the boons we had that day 
c obtained, on which occaſions laughing at the folly 
© of the donors made no inconſiderable part of the 
entertainment; for whatever might be their mo- 
< tive for giving, we conſtantly imputed our ſucceſs 
to our having flattered their vanity, or overreached 
© their e 

Bor, perhaps, I have dwelt too long on this 
© character; I ſhall conclude therefore with telling 

© you, that after a life of 102 years continuance, 
during all which J had never known any ſickneſs 
© or- infirmity, but that which old age neceſſarily 
© induced, I at laſt, without the lealt pain, went 
© out like the ſnuff of a candle. 

© Minos having heard my hiſtory, bid me com- 

pute, if I could, how many lies I had told in my 
© life. As we are here, by a certain fated neceſſity, 
© obliged to confine ourſelves to truth, I anſwered, 
© | believed about 50,000,000, He then replied 


' <Cmwith a frown, can ſuch a wretch conceive any 


© hopes of entering Elyſium ?'I immediately turned 
© about, and, upon the whole, was rejoiced at his 
© not calling me back,” 
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CHAP. XX, 
J ulian performs the part of a flateſman. 


T was now my fortune to be born of a German 
Princeſs; but a man-midwife pulling my head 


off, in delivering my mother, put a ſpeedy end to 


my princely life. 
© Sp1R1ITs,. who end their lives before they are at 


the age of five years are immediately ordered into 
other bodies; and it was now my fortune to per- 


form ſeveral infancies, before I could again entitle 


myſelf to an examination of Minos. | 
4 Ar length I was deſtined once more to play n 


conſiderable part on the ſtage. I was born in Eng- 
land, in the reign of Etheldred II. My father's 
name was Ulnoth. He was earl or thane of Suſ- 
ſex : I was afterwards known by the name of earl 
Goodwin, and began to make a conſiderable figure 
in the world; in the time of Harold Harefoot, 


whom I procured to be made king of Weſſex, or 


the Weſt Saxons, in prejudice of Hardicanute, 
whoſe mother. Emma endeavoured afterwards to 
ſet another of her ſons on the throne: but I cir- 
cumvented her, and communicating her delign to 
the king, at the ſame time acquainted him with a 
project which I had formed for the murder of 
theſe two young princes. Emma had ſent for theſe 
her ſons from Normandy, with the king's leave, 
whom ſhe had deceived by her religious behaviour, 
and pretended neglect of all worldly affairs; but 
I prevailed with Harold to invite theſe princes to 
his court, and put them to death. The prudent 
mother ſent only Alfred, retaining Edward to her- 
ſelf, as ſhe ſuſpetted my ill deſigns, and thought I 
ſhould not venture to execute them on one of her 
ſons, while ſhe ſecured the other ; but ſhe was de- 

5 ü © ceived, 


W 
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. ceived, for I had no ſooner Alfred in my poſſeſſion, 


than I cauſed him to be conducted to Ely, where I 
ordered his eyes to be put out, and afterwards to 
be confined in a monaſtery. | 

© THis was one of thoſe cruel expedients, which 
great men fatisfy themſelves well in executing, by 
concluding them to be neceſſary to the ſervice of 
their prince, who is the ſupport of their ambition, 


< EpwarD, the other ſon of Emma, eſcaped again 


to Normandy ; whence, after the death of Harold 
and Hardicanute, he made no ſcruple of applving 
to my protection and favour, though he had before 
proſecuted me with all the vengeance he was able, 
for the murder of his brother: but in all great af- 


fairs, private relation muſt yield to public intereſt, 


Having therefore concluded very advantageous 


'terms for myſelf with him, I made no ſcruple of 


patronizing his cauſe, and ſoon placed him on the 
throne. Nor did I conceive the leaſt apprehenſion 


from his reſentment, as I knew my power was too 


great for him to encounter. 


* AMoNG other ſtipulated conditions, one was to 
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marry my daughter Editha. This Edward con- 


ſented to with great reluQtance, and 1 had after- 


wards no reaſon to be pleaſed with it; for it raiſed 
her, who had been my favourite child, to ſuch an 
opinion of greatneſs, thar, inſtead of paying me the 


uſual reſpect, ſhe frequently threw in my teeth (as 


often at leaſt as I gave her any admonition), that ſhe 
was now a queen, and that the character and title 
of father merged in that of ſubject. This behaviour, 
however, did not cure me of my affection towards 
her, nor leſſen the uneaſineſs which I afterwards 


bore on Edward's diſmiſſing her from his bed, 


© Oxs thing, which principally induced me to la- 


bour the promotion of Edward, was the ſimplicity 


or weakneſs of that prince, under whom I promiſed 


| myſelf abſolute dominion, under another name. 


"oc 
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© Nor did this opinion deceive me: for during his 
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whole reign, my adminiftration was in the higheſt 
degree deſpotic; I had every thing of royalty, but 
the outward enſigns: No man ever applying for a 
place, or any kind of preferment, but to me only. 
A circumſtance, which as it greatly enriched m 

coffers, ſo it no leſs pampered my ambition, and 
ſatisfied my vanity with a numerous attendance; 
and I had the pleaſure of ſeeing thoſe, who only 
bowed to the king, proſtrating themlelves' before 

me? | 
c Bos this confeſſor, or St. EMWWA d, as ſome 


have called him in deriſion, I ſuppoſe being a 171 


ſilly fellow, had all the faults incident, and almo 

inſeparable to fools. He married my daughter 
Editha, from his fear of diſobliging me; and af- 
terwards, out of hatred to me, refuſed even to con- 
ſummate his marriage, though ſhe was one of the 


moſt beautiful women of her age. He was likewiſe 


guilty of the baſeſt ingratitude to his mother (a 
vice to which fools are chiefly, if not only liable), 
and in return for her endeavours to procure him a 
throne in his youth, confined her in a loathſome 


priſon in her old age. This, it is true, he did by 
my advice: but as to her walking over nine 
ploughſhares red-hot, and giving nine manors, 


when ſhe had not one in her poſſeſſion, ese is not 
a ſyllable of veracity in it. 


Tu firſt great perplexity I fell into, was on the 


account of my ſon Swane, who had deflowered 
the abbeſs of Leon, ſince called Leominſter in He- 
refordſhire. After this fact, he retired into Den- 
mark, whence he ſent to me, to obtain his pardon. 
The king at firſt refuſed it; being moved thereto, 
as I aftewards found, by ſome churchmen, > bj 
cularly by one of his chaplains, whom 1 had 

vented from obtaining a biſhoprick. Upon this, 
my ſon Swane invaded the coaſts with ſeveral ſhips, 


and committed many outrageous cruelties ; which, 
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indeed, did his buſineſs, as they ſerved me to ap- 
£ ply to the fear of tlfis king, which I had long ſince 
£ diſcovered to be his predominant paſſion. And at 
b < laſt, he who had refuſed pardon to his firſt offence, 
: fubmicted to give it him, after he had committed 
| many other more monſtrous crimes; by which his 
e pardon loſt all grace to the offended, and received 
4 double cenſure from all others. 
Tax king was greatly inclined to the „ 
had created a Norman archbiſhop, of Canterbury, 
; © and had heaped extraordinary favours on him. 1 
© * had no other objection to this man, than that he 
© roſe without my aſſiſtance; à cauſe of diſlike, 
* which, in the reign of great and powerful favourites, 
« hath often proved fatal to the perſons who have 
ven it, as the perſons thus raiſed, inſpire us con- 
«* ſlantly, with jealouſies and apprehenfions. For 
when we promote any one ourſelves, we take effec- 
tual care to preſerve ſuch an aſcendant over him, 
that we can at any time reduce him to his former 
degree, ſhould he dare to act in oppoſition. to our 
wills; for which reaſon we never ſuffer any to come 
© near. the prince, but ſuch as we, are aſſured it is 
'$ impoſſible ſhould be capable of engaging or im- 
proving his affection; no prime-miniſter, as J ap- 
prehend, eſteeming himſelf to be ſafe, while any 
© other ſhares the ear of his prince, of whom we are 
« as jealous as the fondeſt huſband. can be of his wife. 
Whoever, therefore, can approach him by any 
other channel than that of ourſelves, is in our opi- 
nion a declared enemy, and one whom the firſt 
princ les of policy oblige us to demoliſh with the 
5 — expedition. For the affection of kings is as 
* Pregarious as that of women, and the only way to 
K 8 either to ourſelves, 1 is to keep all others from 
I : 
; 10 — the archiilhoo did not let. matters reſt on 
1. ſuſpicion. He ſoon gave open proofs of his intereſt 
* with the confeſſor, in procuring an office of ſome 
importance for one Rollo, a Roman of mean ex- 
a traction, a 
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traction, and very deſpicable: parts. When I re- 
© preſented to the king the indecency of conferring 
© ſuch-an honour on ſuch a fellow, he anſwered me, 
That he was the archbiſhop's relation.“ Then, Sir,“ 
replied I, he is related to your enemy. Nothing 


more paſſed at that time: but I ſoon perceived by 


© the archbiſhop's behaviour, that the king had ac- 
quainted him with our private diſcourſe; a ſuffi- 
« cient aſſurance of his confidence in him, and ne- 
© Taz favour of princes, when once loſt, is re- 

« coverable only by the gaining a ſituation which may 
© make you terrible to them. As I had no doubt of 
having loſt all credit with this king, which indeed 
had been originally founded and conſtantly ſup- 
© ported. by his fear, ſo I took the method of terror 
to regain it. a 5 | 

Ius earl of, Boulogne coming over to viſit the 


king, gave me an opportunity of breaking out 
into open oppoſition ; for as the earl was on his 


© return to France, one of his ſervants, who was ſent 
beſore to procure lodgings at Dover, and inſiſted 


on having them in the houſe of a, private man in 


<ſpite of the owner's teeth, was, in a fray which 


© enſued, killed on the ſpor ; and the earl himſelf ar- 


© riving there ſoon after, very narrowly eſcaped with 
© his life, The earl, enraged at this affront, returned 
© to the king at Glouceſter, with loud complaints and 
demands of ſatisfaction. Edward conſented. to his 
demands, and ordered me to chaſtiſe the rioters, 
© who were under my government as earl of Kent: 
but inſtead of obeying theſe orders, I anſwered with 
* ſome warmth, that the Engliſh were not uſed to 
« puniſh people unheard ;. nor ought their rights and 
privileges to be violated: that the accuſed ſhould 
be firſt ſummoned ; if guilty, ſhould make ſatiſ- 
faction both with body and eſtate; but if innocent, 
© ſhould be diſcharged. Adding, with great fero- 
© city, that as earl of Kent it was my duty to protect 
ee © © thoſe. 
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© thoſe vader my government againſt the inſults of 
e foreigners. | 

c Tas accident was extremely lucky, as it gave 
my quarrel with the King a popular colour; and 
© ſo ingratiated ine with the people, that when ] ſer 
* up my ſtandard, which I ſoon after did, they rea- 
© dily and cheerfully liſted under my banners, and 
« embrated m np pn which I perſuaded them was 
© their own : for that jt was to protect them againſt 
© foreigners that I had drawn. my ſword. The word 
© foreigners with an Engliſhman hath, a kind of 1 ma- 

© gical effect, they having the utmoſt hatred and 
* averſion to them, ariſing from the cruelties they 
© ſuffered from the Danes,. and ſome other foreign 
© nations. No wonder therefore they eſpouſed my 
if cauſe 1 in a quarrel which had fuch a beginning. 
Zur what may be ſomewhat more fematkable 
© is, that when I afterwards returned to England 
© from baniſhment, and was at the head of an army 
© of the Flemiſh, who were preparing to plunder the 
city of London, I ſtill perſiſted that I was come to 
defend the Engliſh from the danger of foreigners, 
and gained Their credit. Indeed, rhere is no lie 
© ſo-groſs but it may be impoſed on the people by 
* thoſe whom they eſteem their patrons and de- 
* fenders, 
© Tas king ſaved his city by being chegnctthl to 
© me, and taking again my daughter whom he had 
put away from him; and thus having frightened 
© the king into what conncettiong I thought proper, I 
difmiſſed my army and fleet, with which I intend- 
© ed, could I not have ſucceeded otherwiſe, to have 
* ſacked the city of London, and ravaged che whole 
country. 
II was no ſooner re-eſtabliſhed in the king's fa- 
* vour, or, What was as well for me, the appearance 
of it, than.I fell violently on the archbiſhop. He 
had of himſelf retired to his monaſtery in Norman- 
-# I but that did not content me, I had him 15 
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* mall baniſhed, the ſee declared vacant, and then 
4 {Aled u up by another. | 

© T zxnjoytD my grandeur a very ſhort time af. 
© ter my reſtoration to it; for the king hating and 
© fearing me to a very gr-at degree, and finding no 


means of openly deſtroying me, ar laſt effected his 
© purpoſe by poiſon, and then ſpread abroad a ridi- 


© culous ſtory of my wiſhing the next morfel might 


© choke me, if I had had any hand in the death of 


© Alfred; and, accordingly, that the next morſel, 


* by a divine judgment, ſtuck in my chroat, and | 


© performed that office. 
Tuts of a ſtateſman Was one of my worſt ſtages 
© in the other world. It is a poſt ſubjected daily to 
the greateſt danger and inquietude, and attended 


© with little pleaſure, and leſs eaſe. In a word, it is 


© a pill, which, was it not gilded over by ambition, 
© would appear nauſeous and deteſtable in the eye of 
© every one; and perhaps that is 'one reafon why 


* Minos ſo greatly compaſſionates the caſe: of thoſe 


c who ſwallow it: for that juſt judge told me, he al- 
ways acquitted a prime-miniſter, who could pro- 
© duce one ſingle good action in his whole life, let 


him have committed ever ſo many crimes. In- 


* deed; I underſtood him a little too largely, and 
© was ſtepping towards the gate: but he pulled me 
© by the ſleeve, and telling me no prime-miniſter 
© ever entered there, bid me go back again; ſay- 
© ing, he thought J had ſufficient reaſon to rejoice 


in eſcaping the bottomleſs pit, which half my 


* crimes committed in any other capacity would 
* haye entitled me to.“ 


CHAP. XXI. 
Julian's adventures in the poſt of a ſaldier, 
| £54 S born at Caen in Normandy. My 55 


ther's name was Matilda; as for my father, I 
E e 3 * am 
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am not ſo certain; for the good woman on her 
death bed aſſured me, ſhe herſelf could bring her 
I to no greater certainty, than to five of duke 
ö illiam's captains. When I was no more than 
thirteen (being indeed a ſurprizing ſtout boy of my 
ae) I enliſted into the army of duke William, 
* afterwards known by the name of William the 
* Conqueror ; landed with him at Pemeſey, or Pem- 
« ſey in Suſſex, and was ent at the famous bat- 
* tle of Haſtings 
Ar the fr onſet, i it was impoſſible to deſcribe 
© my conſternation, which was heightened by the fall 
«of two ſoldiers who ſtood by me; but this ſoon 
c 33 and by degrees, as my blood grew warm, 
1 thought no more of my own ſafety, but fell on 
the enemy with great fury, and did a good deal of 
execution; till unhappily 1 received a wound in 
© my thigh, which rendered me unable to ſtand any 
© longer, ſo that I now lay among the dead, and was 
© conſtantly expoſed to the danger of being trampled 
© to death; as well by my fellow-ſoldiers as by the 
enemy. However, I had the fortune to eſcape it, 
* and continued the remaining paft of the day, and 
the night following, on the ground. 
Tux next morning, the duke ſending out par- 
< ties to bring off the wounded, I was found almoſt 
© expiring with loſs of blood; notwithſtanding which, 
as immediate care was taken to dreſs my wounds, 
youth and a robuſt conſtitution ſtood my friends, 
and I recovered, after a long and tedious indiſpo- 
« ſition, and was again able to uſe my limbs and do 
my duty, 
As ſoon as Dover was taken, — conveyed 
- © thither with all the reſt of the ſiek and wounded. 
Here I recovered of my wound; but fell afterwards 
* into a violent flux, which, when it departed, left 
me ſo weak, that it was long before I could regain 
my ſtrength. And what moſt afflicted me was, 
that during my whole iltneſs, when 1 6 
; © under 
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© under want as well as ſickneſs, I had daily the 


© mortification to ſee and heat the riots and exceſs . 


of my fellow-ſoldiers, who had happily eſcaped 
« fafe from the battle. 

I was no ſooner well, than I was ordered into 
garriſon at Dover caſtle. The officers here fared 
very indifferently ; but the private men much 
* worſe, We had great ſcarcity of proviſions, and, 
« what was yet more intolerable, were ſo cloſely 
* confined for want of room (four of us being oblig- 
ed to lie on the ſame bundle of ſtraw). that many 
died, and moſt ſickened. 

£ Hes I had remained about four months, when 
* one night we were alarmed with the arrival of the 
earl of Boulogne, who had come over privily from 
France, and endeavoured to ſurprize the caſtle. 
The deſign proved ineffectual; for the garriſon 
making a briſk fally, moſt of his men were tum- 
* bled down the precipice, and he returned with a 
« very few back to France. Ia this action, however, 
I had the misfortune to come off with a broken 
arm; it was fo ſhattered, that beſides a great deal 
© of pain and miſery, which J endured in my cure, 
1 was difabled for upwards of three months: 
Soon after my recovery, I had contracted an 
amour with a young woman, whoſe' parents lived 
© near the garriſon, and were in much better circum- 
© ſtances than J had reaſon to expect ſhould give 
© their conſent to the match. However, as'ſhe was 
© extremely fond of me (as I was indeed diftratedly 
_ Fenamoured of her), they were prevailed on to com- 
< ply with her deſires, and the day.was fixed for our 
* marriage. 
On the evening preceding, while I was exulting 
* with the eager expectation of the happineſs I was 
the next day to enjoy, I received orders to march 
«© early in the morning towards Windfor, where a 
large army was to be formed, at the head of which 
the king intended to march into the Weſt. Any 
E. e 4 "Pu 
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perſon who hath ever been in love, may eaſily 1 ima- 
© gine what I felt in my mind, on receiving thoſe 
© orders; and what (till heightened my torments was, 
© that the commanding officer would not permit any 
© one to go out of the garriſon. that evening; ſo that 


c I had not even an opporrunity of taking we. of 
© my beloved, 


Tux morning came which was to have put me 
in the poſſeſſon of my wiſhes ; but alas l the ſcene 
© was now changed, and all the hopes which I had 
«. raiſed, were now ſo many ghoſts to haunt, and fu- 
© rjes to torment me. 

'©[T was now the midſt of winter, and very ſevere 
5 weather for the ſeaſon; when we were obliged to 
make very long and fatiguing marches, in which we 


1 « ſuffered all the inconyeniencies of, cold and hunger. 


The night i in which I expected to riot in the arms 


of my beloved miſtreſs, I was obliged to take up 
- with a lodging on the ground, expoſed. to the in- 


« clemencies of a rigid froſt; nor could I obtain the 
leaſt comfort of ſleep, which ſhunned me as its ene- 
my. In ſhort, the horrors of that night are not 
to be deſcribed, or perhaps imagined. They made 
« ſuch an impreſſian on my ſoul, that I was forced 
to be dipped three times in the river Lethe, to 
event my remembering i itin the characters which 
13 performed in the fleſh.” 

HxRR I interrupted. Julian for the firſt time, and 
told him, no ſuch dipping had happened to me in my 


voyage from one world to the other; but he ſatisfied 


me by ſaying, That this only hap ned to thoſe 
* ſpirits which returned into the fleſh, in order to 
« prevent that reminiſcence which Plato mentions, 


+ and, which would otherwiſe cauſe great confuſion 
$ in the other world.” 


Hz then proceeded as follows: We continued a 

© very laborious march to Exeter, which we were 

© ordered to beliege. The town ſoon ſurrendered, 
* and hay majeſty built a * there, which ate 
3 _— © riſo 
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*-rzſoned with his Notmans, and unhappily I had 
the misfortune to be one of the number. | 

HERR we were confined cloſer than I had been 
bat Doyer; for, as the citizens were extremely diſ- 
affected, we were never ſuffered ro go without the 
© walls of the caſtle; nor indeed could we, unleſs in 
c large bodies, without the utmoſt danger. We were 
© likewiſe kept to continual duty, nor "could ,any ſo- 
$ licitations prevail with the commanding officer to 

give me a month's abſence to viſit my love, from 
whom I had no opportunity of hearing in all my 
long abſence. 

Howevrx, in the ſpring, the people beg more 

6 quiet, and another officer of a gentler temper ſuc- 
6 ceeding to the principal command, I obtained 
leave to go to Dover: but alas ! what comfort did 
miy long journey bring me? I found the parents of 
my darling in the utmoſt miſery at her loſs; for 
f ſhe had died, about a week before my arrival, of a 
« conſumption, which they imputed to her pining at 
my ſudden departure, 

©] now fell into the moſt violent and almoſt ra- 
eving fit of deſpair. I curſed myſelf, the king, and 
© the whole world, which no longer ſeemed to have 
any delight for me. I threw myſelf on the grave 
+ of my deceaſed love, and lay there without any kind 
of ſuſtenance for two whole days. At laſt hunger, 
together with the perſuaſions of ſome people who 
took pity on me, prevailed with me to quit that 
c ſituation, and refreſh myſelf with food, They then 
© perſuaded me to return to my poit, and abandon 
a place where almoſt every object I ſaw, recalled 
ideas to my mind, which, as they ſaid, I ſhould 
t endeavour with my utmoſt force to expel from it, 
© This advice at length ſucceeded; the rather, as 
* the father and mother of my beloved refuſed to 
* ſee me, looking on me as the innocent but certain 
cauſe ory the death of their 7 child, 


; Im 
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Tux Tofs of one we tenderly love, as it is one of 
the moſt bitter and biting evils which attends hu- 
man life, fo it wants the lenitive which palliates and 
© ſofrens every other calamity ; I mean that great 
« reliever, hope. No man can be ſo totally undone, 
but that he may ſtill cheriſh expectation; but this 
« deprives, us of all ſuch comfort, nor can any thing 
but time alone leſſen it. This however, in moſt 
© minds, is ſure to work a flow but effectual remedy ; 
©fo did it in mine: for, within a twelvemonth, I 
© was entirely reconciled to my fortune, and ſoon 
after abſolutely forgot the object of a paſſion from 
* which I had promiſed myſelf ſuch extreme happi- 
« neſs, and in the diſappoĩntment of which I had ex- 

© perienced ſuch inconceivable miſery, _ 

Ax the expiration of the month, I returned to 
© my garriſon at Exeter; where I was no ſooner ar- 
. © rived, than I was ordered to march into the north, 
to oppole a force there levied by the earls of Cheſter 
and Northumberland. We came to York, where 
his majeſty pardoned the heads of the rebels, and 
very ſeverely puniſhed ſome who were leſs guilty. 
It was particularly my lot to be ordered to Nike a 
poor man, who had never been out of his houſe, 
and convey him to priſon. I deteſted this barbarity, 
yet was obliged to execute it; nay, though no re- 
« ward would have bribed me in a private capacity 
to have acted ſuch a part, yet ſo much ſanity is 
there in the commands of a monarch, or general, 
to a ſoldier, that I performed it without reluctance, 
nor had the tears of his wife and family any pre- 
© yalence' with me. GO OT COSTS. 
Bor this, which was a very ſmall piece of miſ- 
© chief in compariſon with many of my barbarities 
« afterwards, was however the only one which ever 
gave me any uneaſineſs; for when the king led us 
« afterward into Northumberland 0 revenge thoſe 
_ © people's having joined with Oſborne the Dane in 
585 his invaſion, and orders were given us to * 
; © what 
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what ravages we could, I was forward in fulfilling 
them, and among ſome leſſer cruelcies (I remem- 
ber it yet with ſorrow) I raviſhed a woman, mur- 
« dered a little infant playing in her lap, and then 
_ © burnt her houſe. In ſhort, for I have no pleaſure 
in this part of my relation, I had my ſhare in all 
the cruelties exerciſed on thoſe poor wretches ; 
* which were ſo grievous, that for ſixty miles toge- 
ther, between York and Durham, not a ſingle 
© houſe, church, or any other public or private edi- 
« fice was left ſtanding. I EE 

Wr had pretty well devoured the country, when 
© we were ordered to march to the Iſle of Ely, to op- 
* poſe Hereward, a bold and ſtout ſoldier, who had 
under him a very large body of rebels, who had 
© the impudence to riſe againſt their king and con- 
« queror (I talk now in the ſame ſtyle I did then) in 
defence of their liberties, as they called them. 
© Theſe were ſoon ſubdued; but as I happened 
(more to my glory than my comfort) to be poſted 
© in that part through which Hereward cut his way, 
I received a dreadful cut on the forehead, a ſecond 
don the ſhoulder, and was run through the body 
with a pike, 5 

* I LANGUISHED a long time with theſe wounds, 
© which made me incapable of attending the king 
into Scotland, However, I was able to go over 
wich him afterwards into Normandy, in his expe- 
dition againſt Philip, who had taken the opportu- 
© nity of the troubles in England, to invade that pro- 
© vince. Thoſe few Normans who had ſurvived their 
wounds, and had remained in the Iſle of Ely, were 
all of our nation who went, the reſt of his army be- 
ing all compoſed of Engliſh. In a ſkirmiſh near 
the town of Mans, my leg was broke, and ſo ſha 
« tered, that it was forced to be cut off. OP >” 
II was now diſabled: from ſerving longer in the 
© army; and accordingly, being diſcharged from the 
* ſervice, I retired to the place of my nativity, where, 

*1n 
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© in extreme poverty, and frequent bad health from 
«the many wounds I had received, I dragged on a 
© miſerable life to the age of ſixty-three my only 
_ ©:pleaſure being to recount the feats of my youth, 
in Which narratives I generally exceeded the truth. 
Ir would be tedious and unpleaſant to recount 
* to you the ſeveral miſeries I ſuffered, after my te- 
turn to Caen; let it ſuffice, they were ſo terrible, 
that they induced Minos to compaſſionate me, and 
8 notwithitanding the barbarities I had been guilty 
© of in Northumberland, to ſuffer me to go once 
K more back to cart,” ; 


Vet e H AP. XXII. 
Mat bappened to Julian in the perſon of a tailor. 


ORTUNE now ſtationed me in a charac- 
c ter, which the ingratitude- of mankind hath 
put them on ridiculing „though they owe to it not 
only a relief from the inclemencies of cold, to 
< which they would otherwiſe be expoſed, but like- 
« wiſe a conſiderable ſatisfaction of their vanity. The 
© character I mean was that of a tailor; which, if we 
b conlidered it with due attention, muſt be confeſſed 
to have in it great dignity and importance. For in 
© reality, who conſtitutes the different degrees be- 
< tween men but the tailor? the prince indeed gives 
the title, but it is the tailor who makes the man. 
To his labours are owing the reſpect of crowds, 
* and the awe which great men inſpire into their be- 
* holders, though theſe are too often unjuſtly attri- 
© buted to other motives. Laſtly, the admiration 
of the fair is moſt r to be As to his 
account. 

J was juſt ſet up in my trade, when made three 
© ſaits of fine clothes for king Stephen's coronation. 
« I queſtion whether the perſon who wears the rich 
Jo bath ſo much - pleaſure and vanity in being 

* admired 
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c admired in it, as we tailors have from that admi- 
ration ; and perhaps a philoſopher would ſay, he 
js not ſo well entitled to it. I buſtled on the day 
of the ceremony through the crowd, and it was with 

"© incredible delight, I heard ſeveral ſay, as my clothes 
© walked by, bleſs me, was ever any thing ſo fine 

© as the ear} of Devonſhire! Sure he and Sir Hugh 

- © Bigor are the two beſt dreſſed men I ever ſaw. Now 
© both thoſe ſuits were of my/making. 

© THgxE would indeed be infinite pleaſure in . 
ing for the cout tiers, as they are generally genteel 
men, and ſhew one's clothes to the beſt advantage, 
was it not for one ſmall diſcouragement ; this is, 

that they never pay. I ſolemnly proteſt, though I 

© loſt almoſt as much by the court in my life as I 
© got by the city, I never carried à ſuĩt into the lat- 

ter with half the ſatisfaction which I have done to 

the former; though from that I was certain of 
© ready: money, and from this almoſt as certain «of 

0 no money at all. 

-. © CovRTIERS-may, however, 1 divided i into two 
C ſorts, very eſſentially different from each other; 
© into thoſe who never intend to pay for their clothes; 

© and thoſe who do intend to pay for them, but 

never happen to be able. Of the latter fart, are 
many of thoſe young gentlemen whom we equip 
out for the army, and who are, unhappily for us, 
cut off before they arrive at preferment. This 
© is the reaſon that tailors in time of war are mif- 
© taken for politicians, by their inquiſitiveneſs into 
© the event of battles, one campaign very often 

-< proving the ruin of half a dozen of us. I am ſure 

I had frequent reaſon to curſe that fatal battle of 

Cardigan, where the Welſh defeated ſome of King 


© Stephen's beſt troops, and where many a good. ſuit 22 


of mine, unpaid for, fell to the ground. 
Tux gentlemen of this honourable calling have 
"© fared much better in later ages than when I was of 
„ Lit: a for now it ſeems the faſhion is, when they ap- 
l © prehend 
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< prehend their cuſtomer is not in the beſt circum- 
__ < ſtances, if they are not paid as ſoon as they carry 
© home the ſuit, they charge him in their book as 
© much again as it is worth, and then ſend a gentle- 
man with a ſmall ſerip of parchment to demand the 
money. If this be not immediately paid, the gen- 
© tleman takes the beau with him to his houſe, 
«where he locks: him up till the tailor is contented: 
© but in my time, theſe ſcrips. of parchment were 
not in uſe; and if the beau diſliked paying for his 
( clothes, as very often bappened, We had no 

8 method of compelling him. no wat boot i n 
e Ix ſeveral of the characters which I have related 
to you, I apprehend, I have ſometimes forgot my- 
<. ſelf, and confidered myſelf as really intereſted, as 
. I was when I perſonated them on earth, I have juſt 
'© now caught myſelf in the fact for I have com- 
plained to you as bitterly of my cuſtomers as I for- 
merly uſed to do when I was the tailor: but in 
c reality, though there were ſome few perſons. of 
very great quality, and ſome others, who never paid 
their debts; yet thoſe were but a few, and I had a 
method of repairing this loſs. My cuſtomers I di- 
vided under three heads: thoſe who paid ready mo- 
ney, thoſe who paid ſlow, and thoſe ho never paid 
at all. The firſt of theſe, 1 conſidered apart by 
themſelves, as perſons by whom I got a certain but 
© ſmall profit. The two laſt I lumped together, 
-© making thoſe who paid ſlow, contribute to repair 
my loſſes by thoſe who did not pay at all. Thus, 
upon the whole, I was a very inconſiderable loſer, 
and might have left a fortune to my family, had I 
& not launched forth into expences which ſwallowed 
up all my gains. I had a wife, and two children. 
Theſe indeed I kept frugally enough; for I half 
< ſtarved them: but I kept a miſtreſs in a finer way, 
for whom I had a country houſe, - pleaſantly ſitu- 
© ared on the Thames, elegantly fitted up and neat- 
ly furniſhed. This woman might very properiy, - 
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called my miſtreſs; for ſhe was moſt abſolutely ſo; 


and though her tenure was no higher than by my 
will, ſhe domineered as tyrannically, as if my chains 
had been rivetted in the ſtrongeſt manner. To all 


this I ſubmitted, not through any adoration of her 


beauty, which was indeed but indifferent. Her 
charms conſiſted in little wantonneſſes, which ſhe 
knew admirably well to uſe in hours of dalliance, 
and which, 1 believe, are of all things the moſt de- 
lightful to a lover. 5 
« 'SHE was ſo profuſely extravagant, that it ſeemed 
as if ſhe had an actual intent to ruia me. This I 
am fure of, if ſuch had been her real intention, ſhe 
could have taken no properer way ta accompliſh its 
nay, I myſelf might appear to have had the ſame 
views for beſides this extravagant miſtreſs, and 
my country-houte, I kept likewiſe=a-brace of hun- 
ters, rather for that it was faſhionable ſo to do, 
than for any great delight I took in the ſport, 
which I very little attended; not for want of lei- 
ſure, for few noblemen had ſo much. All the 
work I ever did was taking meaſure, and that only 


of my greateſt and beſt cuſtomers. I ſcarce ever 


cut a piece of cloth in my life, nor was indeed 
much mioce able to faſhion a coat than any gentle- 
man in the kingdom. This made a ſMilful ſervant 
too neceſſury to me. He knew I muſt ſubmit to 


any terms with, or any treatment from, him. 


knew it was eaſier for him to find another ſuch a 


taylor as me, than for me to procure ſuch another 


workman as him: for this reaſon, he exerted the 
moſt notorious and cruel! tyranny, ſeldom giving 


me a civil word: not could the utmaſt condeſcen- 


ion on my "fide, though attended with continual 
preſents and rewards, [and raiſing his wages, con- 
tent or pleaſe him. Ina word, he was as abſolutely 
en: maſter, às Was evercan ambitious; induſtrious 
prime mintſter over an indolent and voluptuous | 
king. All eee reſpect 
, * to 
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0 him tian to me; fot: they conſidered my favout 
© as'a.necefſary conſequence of obtaining bis. 

© Taxzsx were the molt remarkable occurrences 
© while I acted this part. Minos heſitated a few 
© moments, and then bid me get os again, with- 
out eee any en | 
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Now epic England, Peg was FR at 
15 London. My father was one of the magiſtrates 
of that city. He had eleven children, of whom 
I was the eldeſt. He had great ſucceſs in trade, 
and grew extremely rich, bur. the largeneſs of his 
c family rendered it impoſſible for him to leave me a 
fortune ſufficient to live well on, independent of 
e buſineſs. I was accordingly. brought up to be a 
c fiſhmonger : in which capacity I myſelf atcoeards 
© acquired very conſiderable wealth. - : 
| © Tax ſame diſpoſition of mind which in princes 
c js called ambition, is in ſubjects named faction. 
© To this temper I was greatly addicted from my 
< 9 IL was, while a boy, a great partizan of 
prince John's againſt his brother Richard, during 
4 * latter's abſence in the holy war, and in his cap- 


* tivity. I was no more than one- and- twenty, when 


2 I firſt began to make political ſpeeches in public, 


and to endeavour to foment diſquietude and diſ- 
content in the city. As I was pretty well qualified 
< for this office, by a great fluency of words, an har- 
© monious accent, a graceful delivery, and above all 
an invincible aſſurance, I had ſoon acquired ſome 
reputation among the younger citizens, and ſome 
of the weaker and more inconſiderate of a riper 
age. This co-operating with my own natural 
, vanity, made me * proud and ſuper- 
| s | 0  cyious, 
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© cilious. I ſoon began to eſteem myſelf a man of 
© ſome conſequence, and to overlook perſons every 
© way my ſuperiors,” 

Tur famous Robin Hood, and his companion 
© Little John, ar thiszime made a conſiderable figure 
nin Yorkſhire, I took upon me to write a letter 
© to the former, in the name of the city, inviting 
him to come to London, where I aſſured him of 
© very good reception, ſignifying to him my own 
great weight and conſequence, and how much I 


© had diſpoſed the citizens in his favour, - Whether 


© he received this letter or no, I am not certain; but 
© he never gave me any anſwer to it. 
© A LITTLE afterwards one William F itz-Oſborn; 
© or, as he was nicknamed, William Long-Beard; 
© began to make a figure in the city, He was a bold 
6 and an impudent fellow, and had raiſed himſelf to 
great popularity with the rabble, by pretending to 
0 eſpouſe their cauſe againſt the rich. I took this 
man's part, and made a public oration in his fa- 
© vour, ſetting him forth as a patriot, and one who 


had embarked in the cauſe of liberty: for which 


© ſervice he did not receive me with the acknowledg- 
ments I expected. However, as I thought I ſhould 
eaſily gain the aſcendant over this fellow, I con- 
© tinued (till firm on his fide, till the archbiſhop of 
5 9 with an armed force, put an end to 
his progreſs; for he was ſeized in Bow- church, 
where he had taken refuge, and with nine of =o 
* accomplices hanged in chains: 

II ] x$CAPED narrowly myſelf; for I was ſeized in 
© the ſame: church with the Teſt, and as J had been 
very conliderably engaged in the-enterprize, the 
<©.archbiſhop was inclined to make me an example; 
© but my father's: merit, who had advanced a con- 
ſiderable ſum to queen Eleanor, towards the King” 8 
© ranſom, preſerved me. | 

Tu conſternation my danger had occalioned, 


2 


kept me ſome time quiet, and I applied myſelf 
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very aſſiduouſly to my trade, I invented all man- 
© ner of methods to enhance the price of fiſh, and 
© made uſe of my utmoſt endeavours to engroſs as 
much of the buſineſs as poſſibe in my own hands. 
© By theſe means I acquired a ſubſtance, which raiſed 
me to ſome little conſequence in the city; but far 
from elevating me to that degree, which I had for- 
_ © merly flattered myſelf with poſſeſſing, at a time 
* when I was totally inſignificant; for in a trading 
* ſociety, money muſt at leaſt lay the foundation of 
© all power and intereſt. bi.» 
Bur as: it hath been remarked; that the ſame 
© ambition which ſent Alexander into Aſia, brings 
the wreſtler on the green; and as this fame am- 
© bition is as incapable as quickſilver of lying till ; 
© ſo I, who was poſſeſſed, perhaps, of a ſhare equal 
to what hath fired the blood of any of the heroes 
© of antiquity, was no leſs reſtleſs, and diſcontented 
© with eaſe and quiet. My firſt endeavours were 
© to make myſelf head of my company, which Ri- 
© chard I. had juft publiſhed, and ſoon afterwards I 
< procured myſelf to be choſen alderman. | 
_ © OpposIFIon is the only ſtate which can give a 
fubject an opportunity of exerting the diſpoſition I 
© was poſſeſſed of. Accordingly king John was no 
© fooner ſeated on his throne, than 1 began to oppoſe 
his meaſures, whether right or wrong, It is true 
© that monarch had faults enow. He was ſo aban- 
© doned to luſt and luxury, that he addicted himſelf 
to the moſt extravagant exceſſes in both, while he 
_ © j;adolently ſuffered the king of France to rob him 
© of almoſt all his foreign dominions: my oppoſi- 
© tion therefore was juſtifiable enough, and if my 
motive from within had been as good as the oc- 
© cafion from without, I ſnould have had little to ex- 
+ caſe + but in truth, I ſought nothing but my own 
© preferment, by making myſelf formidable to the 
king, and then ſelling to him the intereſt of that 
party, by hoſe means I had become ſo. Indeed, 
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© had the public good been my care, however zea- 
© louſly I might have oppoſed the beginning of his 
© reign, I ſhould: not have ſcrupled to lend him my 
© urmolt aſſiſtance in the ſtruggle between him and 
* pope Innocent the third, in which he was ſo mani- 
© feſtly in the right; nor have ſuffered the inſolence 
© of that pope, and the power of the king of France, 
© to. have compelled him in the iſſue baſely to reſign 
© his crown into the hands of the former, and receive 
© it again as a vaſſal; by means of which acknow- 
© ledgment the pope afterwards claimed this king- 
dom as a tributary fief to be held of the papal 
chair. A claim which occaſioned great uneaſineſs 
to many ſubſequent princes, and brought number- 
© lefs calamities on the nation. | 
© As the king had, among other conceſſions, ſtipu- 

© lated to pay an immediate ſum of money to Pan- 
* dulph, which he had great difficulty to raiſe, it was 
© abſolutely neceſſary for him to apply to the city, 
© where my intereſt and popularity were ſo high, 
© that he had no hopes without my affiſtance. As 
© I knew this, I took care to ſell myſelf and country 
© as high.as poſſible. The terms I demanded, there- 
© fore, were a place, a penſion,” and a knighthood. 
© All thoſe were immediately confented to. I was 
© forthwith knighted, and promiſed the other two. 
I now mounted the huſtings, and without any 
© regard to decency or modeſty, made as empha- 
« tical @ ſpeech in favour of the king, as before I 
© had done againſt him. In Feds eee axe 
© all thoſe meaſures which I had before condemned, 
and pleaded as earneſtly with my fellow-citizens 
© to open their purſes, as I had formerly done to 
prevail with them to keep them ſnut. Bur, alas! 


my rhetoric had not the effect I propoſed. The 


© conſequence of my arguments was only contempt 
to myſelf, The people at firſt ſtared on one an- 
*. other, and afterwards began unanimouſly to expreſs 
© their diſlike. An impudent fellow among them 
f FS, © reflecting 
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© refleting on my trade, cryed out, Stinking Fiſh ; 
© which was immediately reiterated through the 
© whole crowd. I was then forced : to ſlink away 
home; but I was not able to accompliſh my re- 
© treat without being attended by the mob, who 
© huzza'd me along the ſtreet with the repeated cries 
ga % ol; nor tak ds 
© I now proceeded to court, to inform his majeſty 
© of my faithful ſervice, and how much I had ſuffered 
in his cauſe. I found by my firſt reception, he 
had already heard of my ſucceſs. Inſtead of thank- 
ing me for my ſpeech; he ſaid, the city ſhould re- 
« pent-of their obſtinacy ; for that he would ſhew 
them who he was: and ſo ſaying, he immediately 
© turned that part to me, to which the toe of man 
© hath ſo: wonderful an affection, that it is very diffi- 
cult, whenever it preſents jitſelf conveniently, to 
© keep our toes from the moſt violent and ardent ſa- 
< lutation of it. S! | 
I I was a little nettled at this behaviour, and with 
© ſome earneſtneſs claimed the king's fulfilling his 
promiſe: but he retired without anſwering me. 
J then applied to ſome of the courtiers, who had 
© lately profeſſed great friendſhip to me, had eat 
© at my houſe, and invited me to theirs: but not 
one would return me any anſwer, all running away 
© from me, as if I had been ſeized with ſome con- 
© tagious: diſtemper. I now found by experience, 
that as none can be ſo civil, ſo none can be ruder 
than a courtier. | SIC 
© A rzw moments after the king's retiring, I was 
< left alone in the room, to conſider what I ſhould 
da, or whither I ſhould turn myſelf, My recep- 
© tion in the city promiſed itſelf to be equal at leaſt 
with what I found at court. However, there was 
my home, and thither it was neceſſary I ſhould re- 
« treat for the preſent. E 
Bor, indeed, bad as I apprehended my treat- 
ment in the city would be, it exceeded my expecta- 
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tion. I rode home on an ambling pad through 


crowds, who expreſſed every kind of diſregard and 
contempt; pelting me not only with the moſt 


abuſive language, but with dirt, However, with 


much difficulty I arrived at laſt at my own houſe, 
with my bones whole, but covered over with 
filth, 

© Wren I was got within my doors, and had 
ſnut them againſt the mob, who had pretty well 
vented their ſpleen, and ſeemed now contented to 
retire; my wife, whom I found crying over her 
children, and from whom I hoped ſome comfort 
in my afflictions, fell upon me in the moſt outra- 
geous manner. She aſked me, why I would ven- 
ture on ſuch a ſtep, without conſulting her ; ſhe 
ſaid, her advice might have been civilly aſked, if! 
was reſolved not-to have been guided by it. That 
whatever opinion I might have conceived of her 
underſtanding, the reſt of the world thought bet- 
ter of it. That I had never failed when I had 
aſked her counſel, nor ever ſucceeded without it; 
with much more of the ſame kind, roo tedious to 
mention; concluding that it was a monſtrous be- 
haviour to deſert my party, and come over to the 
court. An abuſe which I took worſe than all the 
reſt, as ſhe had been conſtantly for ſeveral years 


aſſiduous in railing at the oppoſition, in ſiding with 


the court- party, and begging me to come over 
to it. And eſpecially after my mentioning: the 
offer of knighthood to her, ſince which time ſhe 
had continually interrupted my repoſe, with din- 
ning in my ears the folly of refuſing honours, and 
of adhering to a party, and to principles, by which 


was certain of procuring no advantage to myſelf _ 


and my family. 


© ] HAD now entirely loſt my trade, fo that I had 
not the leaſt temptation to ſtay longer in a city, 


where I was certain of receiving daily affronts and 
rebukes. I therefore made up my affairs with the 
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s utmoſt expedition, and ſcraping. together. all 1 
© could, retired into the country; where I ſpent the 


© remainder of my days in univerſal contempt, be- 


ing ſhunned by every body, perpetually abuſed by 
my wife, and not much reſpected by my children, 

__ © Minos told me, though I had been a very vile 
fellow, he thought my ſufferings made ſome atone- 
© ment, and ſo bid me take the other trial.“ 


CH A P. XXIV. 


Julian recounts. what happened to him while le was a 


poet. 
4 O ME was now the ſeat of my nativity, where 
C I was born of a family more remarkable for 


© honour than riches. I was intended for the church, 
© and had a pretty good education; but my father 
_ © dying while I was young, and leaving me nothing, 
© for he had waſted his whole patrimony, I was 
© forced to enter myſelf in the order of mendi- 
© \Cants. | | 
© Wren I was at ſchool), I had a knack of rhim- 
ing, which I unhappily miſtook for genius, and 
indulged to my coſt; for my verſes drew on me 
only ridicule, and I was in contempt called The 
Poek. .-- ; | Ne] 
Tuts humour purſued me through my life. My 
+ firſt compoſition after I left ſchool, was a pane- 
e gyric on pope Alexander IV. who then pretended 
© a project of dethroning. the king of Sicily, On 
this ſubject I compoſed a poem of about fifteen 
'© thouſand lines, which with much difficulty I got to 
© be preſented to his holineſs, of whom I expected 
great preferment as my reward; but I was cruelly 
© diſappointed: for when I had waited a year, with- 
© out hearing any of the commendations I had flar- 
© tered myſelf with receiving, and being now able to 
8 ö g © contain 
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© contain no longer, I applied to a jeſuit who was my 


relation, and had the pope's ear, to know what his 


ſwered me, that he Was at that time buſied in con- 
cerns of too much importance to actend the read- 
ing of poems. 

© However diſſatisfied I might be, ahd really 
was, with this reception; and however angry | 
was with the pope, for whoſe underſtanding I en- 
rertained an immoderate contempt, I was not yet 
diſcouraged from a ſecond attempt. Accordingly, 
I ſoon after produced another work, entitled, The 
Trojan Horſe. This was an allegorical work, in 
which the church was introduced into the world, 
in the ſame manner as that machine had been inte 
Troy. The prieſts were the ſoldiers in its belly; 


holineſs's opinion = my work ; he coldly an- 


and the heathen ſuperſtition the city to be deſtroyed 


by them. This poem was written in Latin. 1 re- | 
member ſome of the lines ; 


L Andes ſcandit fatalis machina muros, 


Farta ſacerdotum turmis : exinde per al vum 


V½iſi exire omnes, magno cum murmure olentes.. 
Non aliter quam cum humanis furibundus ab anlris 


t ſonus et nares fimul aura invadit hiante. 


Mille ſcatant et mille alii; trepidare timore - 
© Ethnica gens cepit : fit per inane volauies 
© Effugere Dei—Deſertaque templa relinguunt. 


Jam magnum crepitavit equus, mox orbis et alli 


I 


© [ngemuers poli : tunc tu pater, ultimus omuium 
Maxime Alexander, ventrum maturis equinum 
* D beu proles meliort digne pareute. 


believe Julian, had I not ſtopt him, would: have 


gone through the whole poem (for, as I obſerved, 
in molt of the characters he related, the affections bis 


had enjoyed while he perſondted chem on earth, ſtill 
made ſome impreſſion on him); but I begged him to 
omit he ſequel of the poem, and proceed with his 


f 4 hiſtory, 


" 
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hiſtory. He then recollected himſelf, and ſmiling ar 

the obſervation which by intuition this perceived [ 
had made, continued his narration as follows: 
I conrsss to you, ſays he, that the delight i in 
© repeating our own works is ſo predominant in a 
« poet, that I find nothing can totally root it out of 
© the ſoul. Happy would it be for thoſe perſons, if 

their hearers could be delighted i in the ſame man- 
ner: but alas! hence that ingens ſclitudo complain- 
ed of by Horace: for the vanity of mankind is ſo 
much greedier and more general than their avarice, 
that no beggar is ſo ill received by them as he who 
ſolicits their praiſe. | 

Tuts I ſufficiently experienced in the character 
of a poet; for my company was ſhunned (I believe 
on this account chiefly) by my whole houle ; nay, 
there were few who would ſubmit to hearing me 
read. my poetry, even at the price of ſharing in 
my proviſions. The only perſon who gave me 
audience was a brother poet; he indeed fed me 
with commendation very liberally : but as I was 
forced to hear and commend in my turn, I perhaps 
bought his attention dear enough. 
„ War, Sir, if my expectations of the reward I. 
hoped from my firſt poem had baulked me, I had 
now ſtill greater reaſon to complain; for inſtead of 
being preferred or commended for the ſecond, I 
was enjoined a very ſevere penance by my ſupe- 
rior, for ludicrouſly comparing the pope to a fart. 
My poetry was now the jeſt of every company, ex- 
cept ſome few who ſpoke of it with deteſtation ; 
and I found, that inſtead of recommending me to 
_ © preferment, it had effectually barred me from all 
c probability of attaining it. 
F TrzsE diſcouragements had now load me to 


c lay down my pen, and write no more. But, as 
Juvenal ſays, 


&i diſcedas, Laqueo tenet ambitiof 
Conſuetudo mali. 
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© 1 was an example of the truth of this aſſertion: for 


I ſoon betook myſelf again to my muſe, Indeed, 
a poet hath the ſame happineſs with a man who is 
dotingly fond of an ugly woman. The one enjoys 
his muſe, and the other his miſtreſs, with a plea- 
ſure very little abated by the eſteem of the world, 


and only undervalues their taſte for not ee e | 
* ing with his own. 


© IT is unneceſſary to mention any more of my 
poems; they had all the ſame fate; and though 
in reality ſome of my latter pieces deſerved (I may 
now ſpeak it without the imputation of vanity) a 
better ſ acceſs, as I had the character of a bad writer, 


J ſound it impoſſible ever to obtain the reputation 


of a good one. Had I poſſeſſed the merit of Ho- 
mer, I could have hoped for no applauſe; ſince it 
muſt have been a profound ſecret; for no one 
could now read a ſyllable of my writings. 

Tux poets of my age were, as I believe you 
know, not very kane However, there was one 
in ſome credit at that time, though I have the con- 
ſolation to khow his works are all periſhed long 
ago. The malice, envy, and hatred I bore this man, 
ate inconceivable to any but an author, and an un- 
ſucceſsful one; I never could bear to hear him 
well ſpoken of, and writ anonymous ſatires againſt 
him, though I had received obligations from him; 
indeed I believe it would have been an abſolute 
impoſſibility for him at any rate to have made me 
ſincerely his friend. | 
I Have heard an obſervation which was made by 
ſome one of later days, that there are no. worſe 
men than bad authors. A remark of the ſame 
kind hath been made on ugly women, and the 


truth of both ſtands on one and the ſame reaſon, 


viz. that they are both tainted with that curſed 
and deteſtable vice of envy; which, as it is the 
oreatelt torment to the mind it inhabits, ſo is it 


capable of introducing into it a total corruption, 


© and 
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and of inſpiring i it to the oommiſſion of che moſt 
t horrid crimes imaginable. 

My life was but ſhort; for 1 ſoon pined myſelf 
to death with the vice J juſt now mentioned. Mi- 
nos told me, I was infinitely too bad for Elyſium ; 
and as for the other place, the devil had ſworn, 
* he would never entertain a poet for Orpheus ſake: 
© ſo I was forced to Fury again © the place from 
8 whence [ came,? 


C HN A P. xxv. 
Julian perform the parts = a knight 5 a s dancing 


C | NOW ned the 8 in Sicily, and bes 
came a knight- templar: but as my adventures 
differ ſo little from thoſe I have recounted you in 
* the character of a common ſoldier, I ſhall not tire 
you with repetition. - The ſoldier and the captain 
© differ in reality ſo little from one another, that it 
requires an accurate judgment to diſtinguiſh them; 
< the latter wears finer clothes, and in times of {uc- 
© ceſs lives ſomewhat more delicately; but as to 
«© every thing elſe, they very nearly reſemble one 
© another. 
My next ſtep was into France, where Ane 
aſſigned me the part of a dancing-maſter. I was 
ſo expert in my profeſſion, that I was brought to, 
court in my youth, and had the heels of Philip de 
Valois, who afterwards ſucceeded Charles the Fair, 
committed to my direction. 
21 vo not remember, that in any of the Ae 
© jn which 1 appeared on earth, I ever aſſumed to 
« myſelf a greater dignity, or thought myſelf of more 
© real importance than now. | looked on dancing 
© as the greateſt. nen, of human nature, and 
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* on myſelf as the greateſt proficient in it. And 


indeed, this ſeemed to, be the general opinion of 
the whole court; for I was the chief inſtructor of 
the youth of both ſexes, whoſe merit was almoſt 
entirely defined by the advances they made in that 
ſcience, which T had the honour to profeſs. As 
to myſelf, I was fo fully perſuaded of this truth, 
that I not only ſlighted and deſpiſed - thoſe who 


were ignorant of dancing; but I thought the high- 
eſt character Lcould give of any man was that he 


made a graceful bow: for want of- Which accom- 
pliſhment, I had a ſovereign contempt for man 


© perſons of learning; nay, for ſome officers in the 


army, and a few even of the courtiers themſelves. 

© Trwovcn fo little of my youth had been thrown. 
away in what they call literature, that I could 
hardly write and read, yet I compoſed a treatiſe 


on education; the firſt rudiments of which, as I 


taught, were to inſtruct a child in the ſcience of 
coming handſomely into a room. In this I cor- 
rected many faults of my predeceſſors, particu- 
larly that of being too much in a hurry, and in- 
ſtituting a child in the ſublimer parts of dancing 
before they are capable of making their ho- 


nours. 


Bur as I have not now the ſame high opinion 


of my profeſſion which I had then, I ſhall not 
entertain you with a long hiſtory of a life which 
conſiſted of. borẽes and coupees. Let it ſuffice 
that I lived to a very old age, and followed my 
buſineſs as long as I could crawl. Art length I - 
reviſited my old friend Minos, who treated me 
with very little reſpect, and bad me dance back 
again to earth. | | 

Jop ſo, and was now once more born an Eng- 
liſhman, bred up to the church, and at length ar- 


rived to the ſtation of a biſhop, 


© NoTninG - 
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Nora was ſo remarkable in this character. 
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BOOK XIX. 


HA. vn. 
ven, Wr Boleyn relates the 22 of her 1. Ne. 


"AM going now truly to recount a life, which 
from the time of its ceafing, has been, in the 
58 18 world, the continual ſubject of the cavils of 
contending parties; the one making me as black 
as hell, the other as pure and innocent as the in- 
habitants of this bleſſed place; the miſt of preju- 
dice blinding their eyes, and zeal for what they 
themſelves profeſs, making every thing appear in 
that light, which they 2599 moſt conduces to its 
bonouf. 

« My infancy was ſpent in my father's "AY in 
'thoſe childiſh plays, which are moſt ſuitable to 
that ſtate, and I think this was one of the happieſt 
parts of my life; for my parents were not amor 
che number of thoſe who look upon their children 
as fo many objects of a tyrannic power, but 1 was 
regarded as the dear pledge of a virtuous love, and 
all my little pleaſures were thought from their in- 
qulgence their gende delight. At ſeven years 


"I 8 


J 


Here part of the manuſcript 1s loft 188 that a very confider- 
able one, as appears by the humber of the next book and chap- 
ter, which contains, 1 find; the hiſtory of Anna Boleyn : but as to 
the manner in which it was introduced, or to whom the narrative 
is told, we are totally left in the dark I have only to remark, 
that this chapter is in the original writ in a woman's hand: and 
| though the obſervations in it are, -I think, as excellent as any 
in the whole volume, there ſeems to be a difference i in ſtyle be- 
tween this and the pyeceding chapters; and as it is the character 
of a woman which is related, I am inclined to fancy i it was really 
written by 'one of that ſex. 
| © old, 


1 
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Sold, I was carried into France. with, the king's 
© liſter, Who was married to the French king, where 
©] lived with a perſon. of quality, who was an ac- 
© quaintance of my father's. I ſpent my time in learn- 
© ing thoſe things neceſſary to give young perſons of 
© faſhion a polite education, and did neither good nor 
© evil, but day paſſed after day in the ſame eaſy way, 
© till I was fourteen ; then began my anxiety, my va- 
© nity grew ſtrong, and my heart fluttered with joy at 
© every compliment paid to my beauty: and as the 
© lady, with whom 1 lived, was of à gay, cheerful 
© diſpoſition, ſhe kept a great deal of company, and 
© my youth and charms made me the continual ob- 
© ject of their admiration. I paſſed ſome little time 
© in thoſe exulting raptures, which are felt by ever 
© woman, perfectly ſatisfied with herſelf, and wit 
* the behaviour of others towards her: I was, when 
© very young, promoted to be maid of honour to 
© her majeſty. The court was frequented by a young 
© nobleman, whoſe beauty: was the chief ſubject of 
© converſation in all aſſemblies of ladies. The deli- 
© cacy of his perſon, added to a great ſoftneſs in his 
© manner, gave every thing he ſaid and did ſuch an 
© air of tenderneſs, - that every woman he ſpoke to, 
© flattered herſelf with being the object of his love. 
I was one of thoſe who was vain enough of my own 
© charms to hope to make a conqueſt of him, whom 
© the whole court ſighed for: I now thought every 
© other object below my notice; yet the only plea- 
© ſure I propoſed to myſelf in this deſign was, the 
* triurophing over that heart, which I plainly ſaw 
© all the ladies of the higheſt quality, and the greateſt 
© beauty would have been proud of poſſeſſing. I 
© was. yet too young to be very artful ; but nature, 
© withour any aſſiſtance, ſoon diſcovers to a man, who - 
is uſed to gallantry, a woman's delire to be liked 
by him, whether that deſire ariſes from any par- 
ticular choice ſhe makes of him, or only from 
« vanity,., He ſoon perceived my thoughts, and 
* $13; © * gratified 
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© oratified-my utmoſt wiſhes, by conſtantly prefer 
ring me before all other women, and exerting his 
. © utmoſt gallantty; and addreſs to engage my affec- 
© tions. This ſudden happineſs, which I then thought 
| © the greateſt I could have had, appeared viſible in 
all my actions; I grew ſo gay; and fo full of viva- 
© city, that it made my perſon appear ſtil} co a better 
© advantage, all my acquaintance pretending to be 
© fonder of me than ever: though young as I was, I 
< plainly ſaw it was but pretence, for through all 
© their endeavours to the contrary; envy would often 
© break forth in fly inſinuations, and malicious ſneers, 
© which gave me freſh matter of triumph, and fre- 
© quent opportunities of infulting them; which I 
© never let flip, for now firſt my female heart grew 
© ſenſible of the ſpireful pleafure of ſeeing another 
© languiſh for what I enjoyed. Whilſt I was in the 
© height of my happineſs, her majeſty fell ill of a 
© languiſhing diſtemper, which obliged her to go into 
the country fot the change of air; my place made 
* it neceſſary for me to attend her, and which way 
© he brought it about, I can't imagine, but my young 
t hero found means to be one of that ſmall train that 
© waited on my royal miſtreſs, although ſhe went as 
« privately as poſſible. | Hitherto all the interviews 
] had ever had with him were in publick, and I only 
© looked on him as the fitter object to fred that pride 
© which had no other view but to ſhew its power ; 
© but now the ſcene was quite changed, My rivals 
were all at a diſtance ; the place we went to, was 
© as charming as the moſt agreeable natural ſituation, 
« aſſiſted by the greateſt art, could make it; the 
© pleaſant folitary walks, the ſinging of birds, the 
_ © thouſand” pretty romantic ſcenes this delightful 
< place afforded, gave a ſudden turn ro my mind, 
my whole foul was melted into ſoftneſs, and all my 
©* vanity was fled. My ſpark was too much uſed to 
< affuirs of this nature, not to perceive this change? 


e at firſt the profuſe tranſports of his joy made me 
299113 8 | © believe 
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< believe him wholly mine, and this belief gave me 
© ſuch happineſs, that no language affords words to 
© expreſs it, and can be only known to thofe who 
© have felt it. But this was of a very ſhort duration, 
for I ſ6on found I had to do with one of thoſe men, 

© whoſe only end in the purſuit of a woman, is to 
* make her fall a victim to an inſatiable. deſire to 
© be admired, . His deſigns had ſucceeded, and now 
© he every day grew colder, and, as if by infatuation, 
my paſſion every day increaſed ; and, notwithſtand- 
< ing all my reſolutions and endeavours to the con- 
_ © trary, my rage at the diſappointment at once both 
© of my love and pride, and at the finding a paſſion 
fixed in my breaſt, I knew not how to conquer, 
broke out into that inconſiſtent behaviour, which 
© muſt always be the conſequence of violent paſſions. 
One moment I reproached him, the next | grew to 
© tenderneſs, and blamed myſelf, and thought I fan- 
© cied what was not true; he ſaw my ſtruggle, and 
\ © triumphed in it; but as he had not witneſſes 
© enough there of his victory, to give him the full 
© enjoyment of it, he grew weary of the country, and 
© returned to Paris, and left me in a condition it is 
© utterly impoſlible to deſcribe. My mind was like 
© a city up in arms, all confuſion : and every new 
© thought was a freſh diſturber of my peace. Sleep 
© quite forſook me, and the anxiety I ſuffered; threw 
eme into a fever, which had like to have coft me 
* my life, With great care I recovered ; but the 
© violence. of the diſtemper left ſuch a weakneſs on 
© my body, that the diſturbance of my mind was 
© oreatly aſſuaged; and now I began to comfort 
© myſelf in the reflection, that this gentleman's be- 
© ing à finiſhed coquet, was very likely the only 
© thing could have preſerved me; for he was the only 
© man from whom I was ever in any danger. By 
© that time I was got tolerably well, we returned 
© to Paris; and I confeſs, I both wiſhed and feared 
© to ſee this cauſe of all my pain: however, 1 hoped, 
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| 757 the help of my reſentment, to be able to meet 

him with indifference, This employed my thoughts 
© till our arrival. The next day, there was a very 
© full court to congratulate the queen on her reco- 
© very; and, amongſt the reſt, my love appeared 
© dreſſed and adorned, as if he deſigned ſome” new 
© conqueſt, Inſtead of ſeeing a woman he deſpiſed 
« and ſlighted, he approached me with that affured 
© air which is common to ſucceſsful coxcombs. Ar. 
© the ſame time, I perceived I was ſurrounded by all 
© thoſe ladies who were on his account my greateſt 
© enemies; and in revenge, wiſhed for nothing more 
than to ſee me make a ridiculous figure. This 
c ſituation fo perplexed my thoughts, that when he 
dame near enough to ſpeak to me, I fainted away 
iin his arms, (Had I ſtudied which way J could 
© orarify him moſt, it was impoſſible to have done 
any thing to have pleaſed him more.) Some that 
c ſtood by, brought ſmelling- bottles, and uſed means 
for my recovery; and I was welcomed to returning 
life, by all thoſe ill- natured repartees, which wo- 
© men enraged by envy are capable of venting. 
One cried, Well, I never thought my lord had any 
© thing ſo frightful in his perſon, or ſo flerce in his 

© manner, as to ſtrike a young lady dead at the 
© fight of him. No, no, ſays another, ſome ladies 
© ſenſes are more apt to be hurried by agreeable, 
© than diſagreeable objects. With many more ſuch 
« ſort of ſpeeches which ſhewed more malice than 
© wit, This not being able to bear, trembling, 
and with but juſt ſtrength enough to Wes 
© crawled to my coach and hurried home. When 
© I was alone, and thought on what had happened 


to me in a public court, I was at firſt driven to the 


© utmoſt deſpair ; but afterwards, when I came to 
© refle&, I believe this aecident contributed more 
to my being cured of my paſſion,” than any other 
could have done. I began to think the only me- 
£ thod to pique the man, who had ufed me ſo bar- 

| 3 © barouſly, 


t barouſly; - and to. be reyenged on my ſpiteful 
5 ktivals, was to fecovet that beauty; which was then 
© languid, and had loſt its luſtre, to let them fee I 
© had ſtill charms enough to engage as many lovers 
das I could deſire; and that I could yet rival them, 
© who had thus cruelly inſulted me. Theſe pleaſin 

© hopes ; revived my ſinking ſpirits; and worked 

more effectual cure on me; than all the philoſophy 


© and advice of the wiſeſt men could have done. 
I now employed all my time and care in adorning 


my perſon, and ſtudying the ſureſt means of en- 
© paging the affections of others; while 1 myſelf 


© continued quite indifferent; for I reſolved for the 
© futurez-if ever one ſoft thought made its way td 


my heart, to fly the object of it, and by new lo- 


vers to drive the image from my breaſt. I con- 


© ſulted my glaſs every morning, and got ſuch à 
command of my countenance, that I could ſuit it 
to the different taſtes of variety of lovers; and 


t though I was young; for I was not yet above ſe- 


© venteen, yet my publick way of life gave me ſuch 


© continual opportunities of. converſing with men, 
© and the ſtrong defire I now had of pleaſing them, 


led me to make fuch conſtant obſervations on 
© every thing they ſaid or did, that I ſoon found 
© out the different methods of dealing with them. 
© {obſerved that moſt men generally liked in wo- 


© men what was moſt oppoſite to their own charac- * 


© ters ; therefore, to the grave ſolid man of ſenſe; 


J endeavoured to appear ſprightly, and full of ſpi- 


* rit ; to the witty and gay, ſoft and languiſhing; 
to the amorous (for they want no increaſe of their 
© paſſions). cold and reſerved; to the fearful and 
© backward; warm and full of fire, and ſo of all the 
© reſt; As to beaus, and all thoſe ſort of men, whoſe 
© deſires; are centered in the ſatisfaction of their 
© vanity, I had learned by fad experience, the only 


© way to deal with them was to laugh at them, and 
© let their own good opinion of themſelves be the 
Yor. IV. G g ä only 
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5. only ſupport of their bopes. I knew, while 1 


© could get other followers, I was ſure of them; for 
F * the only: ſign of modeſty they ever give, is that of 
© not depending on their own judgments, but fol- 
c lowing the opinions of the greateſt number. Thus 


* furniſhed with maxims, and grown wiſe by paſt 


© errors, I in a manner began the world again: I ap- 

© peared in all public places handſomer and more 
© lively than ever, to the amazement of every one 

© who ſaw me, and had heard of the affair between 
© me and my lord. He himſelf was much furprized, 
© and vexed at this ſudden change, nor could he 
© account how it was poſſible for me ſo ſoon to ſhake 
© off thoſe chains he thought he had fixed on me for 
© life, nor was he willing to loſe. his conqueſt in this 
manner. He endeavoured by all means poſſible 


ſdto talk to me again of love, but I ſtood fixed to 


© my reſolution (in which I was greatly aſſiſted by 
© the crowd of admirers that daily ſurrounded me), 
© never to let him explain himſelf: for notwith- 
* ſtanding all my pride, 1 found the firſt impreſſion 
© the heart receives of love is ſo ſtrong, that it re- 

* quires the moſt vigilant care to prevent. a relapſe. 
c Now I lived three years in a conſtant round of di- 


© yerſions, and was made the perfect idol of all the 


© men that came to court of all ages, and all cha- 
© rafters. I had ſeveral good matches offered me, 


but I thought none of them equal to my merit; 


© and one of my greateſt pleaſures was to ſee thoſe 


omen, who had pretended to rival me, often glad 
to marry thoſe whom I had refuſed. Yet, notwith- 


© ſtanding this great ſuceeſs of my ſchemes, I cannot 


© ſay I was perfectly happy; for every woman that 
« was taken the leaſt notice of, and every man that 


_ © was inſenſible to my arts, gave me as much pain 


© as all the reſt gave me pleaſure ; and ſometimes 
c little underhand plots, which were laid againſt my 
© deſigns, would ſucceed in ſpite of my care: ſo that 
x 4 Ireally began to grow _—_ of this manner of — 

when 
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* when my father returning from his embaſly in 
© France, took me home with him, and carried me 
to a little pleaſant country-houſe, where there was 
nothing grand or ſuperfluous, but every thing neat 
© and-agreeable ; there I led a life perfectly ſolitary. 
At firſt, the time hung very heavy on my hands, 
© and I wanted all kind of employment, and I had 
< very. like to have fallen into the height of the 
© yapours, from no other reaſon, but from want of 
© knowing what to do with myſelf. But when I had 
© lived here a little time, I found ſuch a calmneſs in 
© my mind, and ſuch a difference between this, and 
© the reſtleſs anxieties I had experienced in a court, 
- © that I began to ſhare the tranquillity that viſibly 
© appeared in every thing round me. I ſet myſelf to 

© do works of fancy, and to raiſe little flower-gar- 
© dens, with many ſuch innocent rural amuſements; 
© which although they are not capable of affording 
© any great pleaſure, yet they give that ſerene turn to 
© the mind, which I think much preferable to any 
© thing elſe human nature is made ſuſceptible of. 
© I now reſolved to ſpend the reſt of my days here, 
© and that nothing ſhould allure me from this ſweet 
© retirement, to be again toſſed about with tempeſtu+ 
© ous paſſions of any kind, Whilſt I was in this 
© ſituation, my lord Piercy, the earl of Northumber- 
© land's eldeſt ſon, by an accident of loſing his way 
© after. a fox-chace, was met by my father, about a 
© mile from our houſe; he came home with him, 
© only with a deſign of dining with us; but was ſo 
© taken with me, that he ſtayed three days. I had 
© too much experience in all affairs of this kind, not 
© to ſee preſently the influence I had on him; but 
IJ. was at that time ſo intirely free from all ambi- 
© tion, that even the proſpect of being a counteſs had 
no effect on me; and I then thought nothing in 
the world could have bribed me to have changed 
© my way of life. This young lord, who was juſt 
© in his bloom, found his paſſion ſo ſtrong, he could 
Th | x 3 os | 3 
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© not endure a long abſence; but returned again in 
© 2 week, and endeavoured, by all the means he 
could think of, to engage me to return his affec- 
© tion. He addreſſed me with that tenderneſs and 
reſpect, which women on earth think can flow 
from nothing but real love; and very often told 
© me, that unleſs he could be fo happy, as by his 
© affiduity and care to make himſelf agreeable to 
© me, although he knew my father would eagerly 
* embrace any propofal from him, yet he would ſuf- 
© fer that laſt of miſeries, of never ſeeing me more, 
© rather than owe his own happineſs to any thing that 
© might be the leaſt contradiction to my inclinations, 
© This manner of proceeding had ſomething in it ſo 
© noble and generous, that by degrees it raiſed a ſen- 
© fation in me, which I know not how to deſcribe, 
© nor by what name to cali it; it was nothing like 
my former paſſion; for there was no turbulence, 
no uneaſy waking nights attending it, but all I 
could with honour grant to oblige him, appeared 
to me to be juſtly due to his truth and love, and 
© more the effect of gratitude, than of any defire of 
my own. The character 1 had heard of him from 
© my father, at my firſt returning to England, in 
«© dilcourfing of the young nobility, convinced me, 
c that if J was his wife, I-ſhould have the perpetual 
« fatisfaction of knowing every action of his muſt 
© be approved by all the ſenſible part of mankind; 
* ſo that very ſoon I began to have no ſcruple left, 
but that of leaving my little ſcene of quietneſs, and 
© venturing again into the world. But this, by his 
© continual application and ſubmiſſive behaviour, by 
degrees entirely vaniſhed, and J agreed he ſhould 
© take his own time to break it to my father, whoſe 
* confent he was not long in obtaining; for fuch & 
match was by no means to be refuſed, There re- 
* mained nothing now to be done, but to prevail with 
« the earl of Northumberland to comply with what 
7 his ſon ſo ardently deſired; for which purpoſe, = 
c 
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c ſet dut immediately for London, and begged it as 
© the greateſt favour, that I would azcompany my 
© father, who was alſo to go thither the week fol- 
© lowing, I could not refuſe his requeſt, and as 
© ſoon as we arrived in town, he flew-to me with 
the greateſt raptures, to inform me his father was 
© ſo good, that finding his happineſs depended on 
© his anſwer, he had given him free leave to act in 
- © this affair as would beſt pleaſe himſclf, and that he 
© had now no obſtacle to prevent his wiſnes. It was 
© then the beginning of the winter, and the time for 
our marriage was fixed for the latter end of March: 
© the conſent of all parties made his acceſs to me 
© very eaſy, and we converſed together both with in- 
© nocence and pleaſure. As his fondneſs was ſo 
great, that he contrived all the methods poſſible 
© to keep me continually in his ſight, he told me 
© one morning, he was commanded by his father 
© to artend him to court that evening, and begged 
© I would be fo good as to meet him there. I was 
© now ſo uſed to act as he would have me, that I 
© made no difficulty. of complying with his deſire, 
© Two days after this, I was very much ſurprized at 

< perceiving fuch a melancholy in his countenance, 
© and alteration in his behaviour, as I could no way | 
© account for; but by my 1mportunity, at laſt, I got. 
© from him, that cardinal Wolſey, for what reaſon 
© he knew not, had peremptorily forbid him to think 
© any more cf me: and when he urged that his fa- 
© ther was not diſpleaſed with it, the cardinal, in his 
© imperious manner, anſwered him, he ſhould give 
© his father ſuch convincing reaſons, why it would 
© be attended with great inconveniencies, | that he 
© was fure he could bring him to be of his opinion, 
+ On which he turned from him, and gave him no 
© opporyunity of replying. I could not imagine what 
© deſign the cardinal could have in intermeddling 
© in this match, and I was ſtill more perplexed to 
7 find That my father treated my lord Piercy with 
683 : * much 
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much more coldneſs than uſual; he too ſaw it, 
and we both wondered what could poſſibly be the 

* © cauſe of all this. But it was not long before the 
© myſtery was all made clear by my father, who 

 * ſending for me one day into his chamber, let me 
© into a ſecret which was as little wiſhed for as ex- 
© pected; he began with the ſurpriſing effects of 
© youth and beauty, and the madneſs of letting go 
© thoſe advantages they might procure us, till it was 
© too late, when we might wiſh in vain to bring 
© them back again. I ſtood amazed at this begin- 
© ning; he ſaw my confuſion, and bid me fit down 
© and attend to what he was going to tell me, which 
© was of the greateſt conſequence; and he hoped 1 

© would be wiſe enough to take his advice, and act 
F as he ſhould think beſt for my future welfare. He 

then aſked me, if I ſhould not be much pleaſed to 
© be a queen? I anſwered with the greateſt earneſt- 
© neſs, that ſo'far from it, I would not live in a court 
© again to be the greateſt queen in the world ; that 
© I had a lover who was both deſirous and able to 
© raiſe my ſtation, even beyond my wiſhes, I found 
© this diſcourſe was very diſpleaſing ; my father 
© frowned, and called me a romantic fool, and ſaid, 
© if I would hearken to him he could make me a 
queen; for the cardinal had told him, that the 
«© king, from the time he ſaw me at court the other 
«© night, liked me; and intended to get a divorce 
© from his wife, and to put me in her place; and 

ordered him to find ſome method to make me a 

© maid of honour to her preſent majeſty, that in 
the mean time he might have an opportunity of 
© ſeeing me. It is impoſſible to expreſs the aſtoniſh- 
© ment theſe words threw me into; and notwith- 
« ſtanding that the moment before, when it ap- 
© peared at ſo great a diſtance, I was very ſincere 
in my declaration, how much it was againſt my 

© will to be raiſed ſo high; yet now the proſpect 
came nearer, I confeſs my heart fluttered, and my 
| © eyes 
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© eyes were dazzled with a view of being ſeated on 
a throne. My imagination preſented before me 
© all the pomp, power, and greatneſs, that attend 
© a crown; and | was ſo perplexed, I knew not what 
© to anſwer, but remained as filent as if I had loſt 
© the uſe of my ſpeech. My father, who gueſſed: 
© what it was that made me in this condition, pro- 
© ceeded to bring all the arguments he thought moſt 
likely to bend me to his will; at laſt, I recovered 
© from this dream of grandeur, and begged him, by 
all the moſt endearing names I could think of, not 
© to urge me diſhonourably to forſake the man, who 
© I was convinced would raiſe me to an empire, if in 
© his power, and who had enough in his power to 
© give me all I defired. But he was deaf to all I: 
© covld ſay, and inſiſted, that by next week, I ſhould 
© prepare myſelf to go to court: he bid me conſider 
© of it, and not prefer a ridiculous notion of honour” 
© ta the real intereſt of my whole family, but, above 
© all things, not to diſcloſe what he had truſted me 
with. On which, he left me to my own thoughts. 
© When I was alone, I reflected how little real ten- 
© derneſs this behaviour ſhewed to me, whoſe happi- 
© neſs he did not at all conſult; but only looked on 
© me as a ladder, on which he could climb to the 
© height of his own ambitious deſires: and when 1 
© thought on his fondneſs for me in my infancy, I 
could impute it to nothing, but either the liking 
© me as a plaything, or the gratification of his va- 
© nity in my beauty. But I was too much divided 
© between a crown and my engagement to lord Pier- 
© cy, to ſpend much time in thinking of any thing 
elſe; and although my father had poſitively forbid 
© me, yet, when he came next, I could not help 
© acquainting him with all that had paſſed, wirh the 
© reſerve only of the ſtruggle in my own mind on the 
« firſt mention of being a queen. IexpeRted he would 
© have received the news with the greateſt agonies «2 
© but he ſhewed no vaſt emotion; however, he could 
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*:not help turning pale ; and taking me by the hand, 


© looked at me with an air of tendetneſs, and faid, 


If being a queen will make you happy, and it is 


in your power to be ſo, I would not for the world 


prevent it, let me ſuffer what ] Will. Fhis ama- 


ing greatneſs of mind had . on me quite the contrary 


© effect from what it ought to have had; for inttead 
. of increaſing my love for him, it almoſt put an end 


to it, and 1 began to think if he could part with 


me, the matter was not much. And I am con- 
c vinced, when any man gives up the poſſeſſion of a 
woman, whoſe conſent he has once obtained; let 
© his motive be ever ſo generous, he will diſoblig 

© her, © I could not help ſhewing my diſſatisfaction, 
tand told him, I was very glad th's affair ſat ſo ea- 
© ſily on him. He had not power to anſwer, but 
of we ſo ſuddenly ſtruck with this unexpected ill- 
© narured turn I gave his behaviour, chat he ſtood 
© amazed for ſome time, and then bowed and left me. 


Non J was again left to my own reflections; bur, 


© to make any thing intelligible out of them, is quite 
© impoſſible; I wiſhed to be a queen, and'wiſhed 1 
q might not be one; I would have my lord Piercy 
* baßpr without me; and yes I would not have the 

© power of my charms be ſo weak, that he could bear 
© the thought of life after being diſappointed in my 
© love, But the reſult of all theſe confuſed thoughts 


Vas a reſolution to obey my father. I am afraid 


there was not much duty in the caſe, though at that 
time I was glad ro take hold of that ſmall ſhadow, 
©ro ſaye me from looking on my own actions in the 
true light. When my lover came again, I looked 
© on him with that coldneſs that he could not bear, 


on purpoſe to rid myſelf of all importunity: for 
* ſince I had reſolved to uſe him 111, I regarded him 


as the monument of my ſhame, and his every look 
© appeared to me to upbraid me. My father _ 
t carried me to court; there I had no very hard | 
6 75 ny los wah the ee 1 had had of — 
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kind, ] could find no great difficulty in managin 
ga wan who liked me, and for whom I not only did 
© not care, but had an utter averſion to: but this 
c averſion he believed to be virtue; for how credu- 
© laus is a man who has an inclination to believe? 
© And I took care ſometimes to drop words of cot- 
© tages and love, and how happy the woman was who 
| © fixed her affections on a man in ſuch a ſtation: of 
< life, chat ſhe might ſhew her love, without being 
- © ſuſpected of hypocriſy or mercenary views. All 
this was ſwallowed very eaſily by the amorous king, 
* who! puſhed on the divorce with the utmoſt im- 

* petuofity, although the affair laſted a good while, 
and I remained moſt part of the time behind the 
curtain. Whenever the king mentioned it to me, 
] uſed ſuch arguments againſt it, as I thought the 
* moſt likely ts make him the more eager for it; 
C begging, that unleſs his conſcience was really touch- 
© ed, he would not on my account give any grief 
© to his virtuous queen; for in being her handmaid, 
I thought «myſelf highly honoured ; and that I 
© would not only forego a crown, but even give up - 
© the pleaſure of ever ſeeing him more, rather than 
< wrong my royal miſtreſs, This way of talking, 

t joined to his eager deſire to poſſeſs my perſon, con- 
© vinced the king ſo ſtrongly of my exalted merit, 
© that he thought it a meritorious act to diſplace the 
_ ©. woman (whom he could not have ſo good an opi- 
nion of, becauſe he was tired of her), and to put 
me in her place. After about a year's ſtay at court, 
as the king's love to me began to be talked of, it 
* was thought proper to remove me, that there might 
© be no umbrage given to the queen's party; I was 
© forced to comply with this, though greatly againſt 
© my will; for I was very jealous that abſence might 
change the king's mind. I retired again with my 

< father to his country-ſeat; but it had no longer 

thoſe charms for me which I once enjoyed there; 

5 for my mind was now too much taken up with 
22 ) "0 ambition 
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ambition to make room ſor any other thoughts, | 
© During my ſtay here, my royal lover often fent 
© gentlemen” to me with meſſages and letters, which 
©] always anſwered in the manner I thought would 
© beſt bring about my defigns, which were to come 
back again to court. In all the letters that paſſed 
between us, there was ſomething ſ@ kingly and 
© commanding in his, and ſo deceitful and ſubmiſſive 
in mine, that I ſometimes could not help reflecting 
on the difference betwixt this correſpondence, 
< and that with lord Piercy; yet I was ſo preſſed 
e forward by the deſire of a crown, I could not think 
© of turning back. In all I wrote, J continually 
© praiſed his reſolution of letting me be at a diſtance 
< from' him, ſince at this time it conduced indeed 
© to my honour; but what was of ten times more 
< weight with me, I thought it was neceſſary for his; A 
© and 1 would ſooner fuffer any thing in the world, 
than be any means of hurt to him, either in his 5 
t tereſt; or reputation. I always gave ſome hints of 
ill health, with ſome reflections how neceſſary the 

© peace of the mind was to that of the body. By 

< theſe means, I brought him to recall me again by 
<the moſt abſolute command, which I for a little 

© time artfully delayed (for I knew the impatience. 
<.of his temper would not bear any contradiction), 
till he made my father in a manner force me to what 

I moſt wiſhed, with the utmoſt appearance of re- 

e luctance on my ſide. When I had gained this point, 

I began to think which way I could ſeparate the 

« king from the queen, for hitherto they lived in the 

< ſame houſe. The lady Mary, the queen's daughter, 
being then about ſixteen, I ſought for emiſſaries of 
cher on age, that I could confide in, to inſtil into 

c her mind diſreſpectful thoughts of her father, and 

© make a jeſt of the tenderneſs of his conſcience about 

_ © the divorce. - 1 knew ſhe had naturally ſtrong paſ- 

© fions; and that young people of that agę are apt to 
think thoſe that pretend to be their friends are 
None | N really © 
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e really ſo, and only ſpeak their minds freely; I after- 
pr contrived to have every word ſhe ſpoke of 
© him. carried to the king; who took it all as I could 
t wiſh, and. fancied thoſe things did not come at 
s firlt from the young lady, but from her mother. 
He would often talk of it to me, and I agreed with 
him in his ſentiments; but then, as a great proof of 
* my goodneſs, I always endeavoured to excuſe, her, 
by ſaying, a lady ſo long time uſed to be a royal 
queen, might naturally be a little exaſperated with 
© thoſe ſhe fancied would throw her from that ſta- 
© tion ſhe ſo juſtly deſerved. By theſe ſort of plots, 
© I found the way to make the king angry with the 
4 queen; for nothing is eaſier than to make a man 
© angry with a woman he wants to be rid of, and 
«© who ſtands in the way between him and his plea- 
r ſures: ſo that now the king, on the pretence of the 
© queen's obſtinacy, in a point where his conſcience 
was ſo tenderly concerned, parted with her. Every 
thing was now plain before me; I had nothing 
« farther to do but to let the king alone to his own 
« deſires; and I had no reaſon to fear, ſince they had 
© carried him ſo far, but that they would urge him 
© on to do every thing I aimed at. I was created mar- 
© chioneſs of Pembroke, This dignity ſat very eaſy 
© on me; for the thoughts of a much higher title 
© took from me all feeling of this; and I looked up- 
© on being a marchianeſs as a trifle, not that I ſaw 
c the bauble in its true light, but becauſe it fell ſhore 
© of what I had figured to myſelf I ſhould ſoon obtain. 
The king's deſires grew very impatient, and it was 
© not long before I was privately married to him. I 
© was no ſooner his wife, than I found all the queen 
© come upon me; I felt myſelf conſcious of royalty, 
and even the faces of my moſt intimate acquaintance 
£ ſeemed to me to be quite ſtrange. I hardly knew 
© them, | height had turned my head, and I was like 
ea a man plazed on a monument, to whoſe ſight all, 
« POR, at a great diſtance below him, appear 5 
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« ſo many little pigmies crawling about on the earth; 
and the proſpect fo greatly delighted me, that 1 
£ did not Ee, conſider, that in both eaſes de- 
* ſcending a few ſteps erected by human hands would 
« place us in the number of thoſe very pigmies who 
appeared fo deſpicable. Our marriage was kept 


; private for ſome time, for it was not thought pro- 


5 per to make it public (the affair of the divorce not 
£ being finiſhed, till the birth of my daughter Eliza- 
* beth made it neceſſary, But all who ſaw me knew 
it; for my manner of ſpeaking and acting was ſo 
much changed with my ſtation, that all around me 
plainly perceived, I was ſure I was a queen. While 
it was a ſecret, I had yet ſomething to wiſh for; I 
could not be perfectly ſatisfied, tilt all the world 
was acquainted with my fortune: but when my co- 
© ronation was over, and I was railed to the height of 
* my ambition, inſtead of finding:myſelf happy, I was 
in reality more miſerable than ever; for beſides that 
* the averſion I had naturally to che king was much 
* more difficult to diſſemble after marriage than be- 
fore, and grew into a perfect deteſtation, my ima- 
gination, which had thus warmly purſued a crown, 
. N cool when I was in the poſſeſſion of it, and 

gave me time to reflect what mighty matter I had 
© gained by all this buſtle; and 1 often uſed to think 
* myſelf in the cafe of the fox-hunter, who when he 
© has toiled and ſweated all day in the chace, as if 
© ſome unheard-of bleſſing was to crown his ſucceſs, 
« finds at laſt, all he has got by his labour is a ſtink- 
ing nauſecus animal. But my condition was yet 
« worſe than his; for he leaves the loathſome wretch 
© to be torn by his hounds, whilſt I was obliged to 
« fondle mine, and meanly pretend him to be the 
© object of my love. For the whole time I was in this 
* envied, this exalted ſtate, I led a continual life of 
© hypocriſy, which I now know nothing on earth can 
© compenſate. I had no companion but the man I 
c, hated. I dared not diſcloſe my ſentiments to any 
e * perion 
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perſon about me; nor did any one preſume to enter 
© 3222 of converſation with me; but all 
© who! ſpoke to me, talked to the queen, and not to 
mt; for they would have ſaid juſt the ſame things 
A to a dreſſed up puppet, if the king had taken a fan- 
cy to call: it his wife. And as I knew Every wo- 
© man in the court was my enemy, from thinking ſhe 
had much more right than I had to the place I 
filled, I thought myſelf as unhappy, as if I had been 
placed in a wild wood, when there was no human 
© creature for me to ſpeak to, in a continual fear of 
leaving any traces of my footſteps, leſt I ſhould be 
* found by ſome dreadful monſter, or ſtung by ſnakes 
and adders ; for ſuch are ſpiteful women to the ob- 
jects of their envy. In this worſt of all ſituations, 
© | was obliged to hide my melancholy, and appear 
© cheerful. This threw me into an error the other 
« way, and 1 ſometimes fell into a levity in my be- 
* haviour, that was afterwards made uſe of to m 
| © Gifadvantage. I had a ſon dead-born, which I per- 
« ceived abated ſomething of the king's ardor; for 
© his temper could not brook the leaſt diſappoint- 
© ment. This gave me no uneaſineſs ; for not con- 
ſidering the conſequences, I could not help being 
* beſt pleaſed when I had leaſt of his company. Af- 
© terwards I found he had eaſt his eyes on one of my 
« maids of honour; and whether it was owing to 
t of her's, or only to the king's violent paſ- 
as in the end uſed even worſe than my 
former miſtreſs had been by my means. The de- 
king's affection was preſently teen by all 
| rt-{ycophants, who continually watch the 
© motions of royal eyes; and the moment they found 
they could be heard againſt me, they turned my 
* molt innocent actions and words, nay, even my very 
© looks, into proofs of the blackeſt crimes, The 
© king, who was impatient to enjoy his new love, lent 
© willing ear to all my accuſers, who found ways of 
$: 1 him jealous that I was falle to his bed. He 
0 | | © would 
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#2 A JOURNEY FROM THIS 
| © would not fo eaſily have believed any thing againſt 
me before, but he was now glad to flatter himſelf 
© that he had found a reaſon to do juſt what he had 
< reſolved upon without þ reaſon; and on ſome ſlight 
© pretences, and hearſay evidence, I was ſent to the 
Tower, where®the lady, who was my greateſt ene- 
© my, was appointed to watch me and lie in the 
£ ſame chamber with me. This was really as bad a 
< puniſhment as my death; for ſhe inſulted me with 
< thoſe keen reproaches, and ſpiteful witticiſms, 
© which threw me into ſuch vapours and violent fits, 
that I knew not what I uttered in this condition; 
© She pretended, I had confeſſed talking ridiculous 
Cc 
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ſtuff with a ſet of low fellows, whom I had hardly 
ever taken notice of, as could have impoſed on 
© none but ſuch as were reſolyed to believe. I was 
© brought to my trial; and to blacken me the more, 
© accuſed of converſing criminally with my own bro- 
© ther, whom indeed I loved extremely well, but 
© never looked on him in any other light than as my 
© friend. However, I was condemned to be beheaded, 
or burnt, as the king pleaſed; and he was graciouſly 
© pleaſed, from the great remains ofHis love, to chuſe 
t the mildeſt ſentence. I was much leſs ſhocked at 
© this manner of ending my life, than I ſhould have 
© been in any other ſtation ; but I had had ſo little 
© enjoyment from the time I had been a queen, that 
death was the leſs dreadful to me. The chief things 
c that lay on my conſcience, were the arts I made uſe 
© of to induce the king to part with the queen, my 
ill uſage of lady Mary, and my jilting lord Piercy. 
However, I endeavoured to calm my mind as well 
as I could, and hoped theſe crimes would be for- 
given me; for in other reſpects I had led a very in- 
© nocent life, and always did all the good- natured 
actions I found any opportunity of doing. From the 
time 1 had it in my power, I gave a great deal of 
money amongſt the poor, I prayed very devoutly, 
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and went to my execution very compoledly. 7 = 
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© I loſt my life at the age of twenty-nine, in which 
hort time I believe I went through more variety 
of ſcenes, than many people who live to be very 
old. I had lived in a court, where I ſpent my time 
in coquetry and gaiety: I had experienced what it 
< was to have one of thoſe violent paſſions which 
© makes the mind all turbulence and anxiety. I had 
© had a lover whom I eſteemed and valued, and at 
© the latter part of my life, I was raiſed to a ſtation 
C 
. 
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as high as the vaineſt woman could wiſh. But in 
all theſe various changes, I never enjoyed any real 
ſatisfaction, unleſs in the little time I lived retired 
in the country free from all noiſe and hurry; and 
while I was conſcious I was the object of the love 
and eſteem of a man of ſenſe and honour.” 

On the concluſion of this hiſtory, Minos pauſed 
for a ſmall time, and then ordered the gate to be 
thrown open for Anne Boleyn's, admittance ; on the 
conſidegation, that whoever had ſuffered being 2 
queen for four years, and been ſenſible during all 
that time of the real miſery which attends ex- 

alted ſtation, ought to be * whatever the had 
done to obtain it *. 


Here ends this curious 3 3 the reſt being FR "IO 
in rolling up penis, tobacco, &c. It is to be h „ heedleſs 
people will henceforth be more cautious what they urn or aſe to 
other vile purpoſes ; eſpecially when they conſider the fate which 
had likely to have befallen the divine Milton ; and that the works 
8 Homer were probably diſcovered in ſome chandler's ſhop ia 

reece. 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME, 
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